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Strong tower of truth against the sky, 
How strong the soul must stand, 

When, in God's name, it speaks the Word 
By His dibine command! 


© House of praper beneath the stars, 
How hushed the Heart must be, 

When, with the Son of Man, it prays 
For our Humanity! 


Great Church that from the fathers came, 
Stand eber in man’s sight, 

A sign, a witness, and a praper 
Hor Freedom and the Right! 


Straight from the stars thy truth be given — 
Broad as the earth thy plan! 
The house our fathers raised to God 
He consecrates to man. 
Allen Eastman Cross. 
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A Littl Essay in 
Biography 


by © 


ALLEN EASTMAN CROSS 


HE “ESSAY” which follows was written 

at the request of the Committee, by theReverend 

Allen E. Cross, D.D., a former associate minister 

of the Old South Church and now minister of First 
Congregational Church, Milford, Mass. 





HE strength of the hills came to him from 
eight hundred years of Scotch Gordons. 
The bloom of the heather came to his 
spirit and to his speech from the tender and 
beautiful soul of his mother. His passion for 
reality (some say, his sense of humor also,) came 
to him from the Holy Spirit. He was born under 
the shadow of dark Mount Bennachie, above the 
bright little river Don, on the Pitodrie estate, 
Parish of Oyne, Aberdeenshire, in the year of 
Christ 1853. 

His young mother was proud and glad of her 
baby boy. She became his comrade with the 
understanding heart, with the fairy imagination, 
with the selfless sympathy that never would 
hold him back. Augustine owed no more to 
Monica, nor did Phillips Brooks, nor John 
Wesley owe more to their famous mothers, than 
George Gordon to Catherine Hutcheson. 

She brought him up in the love rather than the 
fear of the God of his Scotch fathers. To her 
*‘ nurture ”’ his father added his ‘‘ admonition.” 
He admonished him not to think of himself 
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more highly than a farm overseer’s boy “ of less 
than average ability”? should think. One price- 
less bequest he gave him while he lived, his own 
hatred of lying. He gave him also his Sundays, 
bleak but real Sabbaths — kirk in the morning, 
kirk in the afternoon, catechism at five o'clock, 
Bible and prayers in the evening. A good deal 
of it, but honest, aspiring, worshipful! 


** From scenes like these Old Scotia’s grandeur springs! ” 


He was a born athlete. Nature or his ma- 
ternal grandfather made him so. He loved 
games, parish contests, national gatherings of 
strong men. He took his part; he beat the 
other lads at hammer throwing, so that when he 
came as an immigrant to America, the only 
souvenir he brought was his own victorious 
hammer. Could it be recovered, it might be to 
the boys at least of the Old South Church a 
more striking symbol than the historic clock. 

He came across in the steerage, in the days 
when steerage passage was literally beastly — 
crowding fifteen bunks high, feeding the prisoners 
of hope on the oatmeal he hated, because he had 
had so much of it at home. But at last he was 
in Boston, in the land of opportunity, in his new 
world, the America he had dreamed about. He 
set out for a job. With his strong frame he 
found a place as a foundry man. He roomed 
over a liquor saloon at the North End, and his 
best friend to take care of him in sickness was his 
Catholic landlady. He went to the Presbyter- 
ian church in South Boston, he came to know 
minister Angier. Angier saw what quality he 
had, when he came to join his church, what a 
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clean soul and clear mind he was. So he pro- 
posed to him a higher education, advised him as 
to books, suggested that he go to Bangor Semi- 
nary, which was proudly opened to such as he. 
Up to Bangor* he went, and put himself “at 
the feet,” or perhaps more likely at the elbow of 
those high-souled professors. He entered into 
rivalry with the young men, into their snowball 
fights and their theological fights with equal 
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hilarity. He went out on missionary preaching 
tours for two summers, three months at a time. 
He went to the little town of Temple, Maine, 
and here he carried the same athletic manliness 
he had always had. The first night he came to 
Temple his farmer host made some slighting 
remark about the ministerial youth, and the 
young theologue challenged him to a wrestle. 

*Noter. In connection with the Fortieth Anniversary of Dr. Gordon’s 
installation as Minister of the Old South Church, a committee consisting 
of William L. McKee, Henry Hornblower, Henry A. Morss, and Edward 
C. Streeter has in charge an Endowment Fund contributed by members 
of the Church and Congregation for the establishment of the George A. 


Gordon Professorship of Old Testament Language and Literature in 
Bangor Theological Seminary. 
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And with the family standing around, he laid 
the farmer out, just as a few months before when 
he was challenged by a German foundry man he 
had thrown him. He was always a wrestler. 
Small wonder that since that day he has thrown 
a good many people, besides foundry men and 
farmers! 

They begged him to take that church in 
Temple for a year, and there he remained, 
preaching the gospel as he understood it. Then 
he began to realize, from the very necessities of 
this high-minded farmer folk, that he needed 
larger knowledge. And so he went to Harvard, 
as a special student. He came into contact with 
the great souls of the ages. He came to be a 
pupil of Aristotle and of Plato. Professor Palmer 
says he so mastered them that later they became 
his assistant ministers — a most awesome sug- 
gestion to any that have since filled that office! 

He got the respect of his Harvard teachers, of 
Palmer and Goodwin and William James and 
Norton! and by and by late in his second year 
President Eliot tells us that they were discussing 
whether to admit Gordon to regular standing 
for the next and senior year. And William 
Goodwin, greatest of Greek teachers, said “Here 
is the best scholar I ever had in my classes. It 
is an outrage that he should be entered as a 
special student.”” So George Angier Gordon 
won his A.B. in the class of 1881, and realized, 
in so far, his boyhood ideal, to be an educated 
man! 

He was called to Greenwich, Connecticut: 
he took the church there. He preached! He 
“prophesied!” There was a kind of moral fury 
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in him, a hot human directness. He 
challenged the minds of the men, he was 
idolized by the boys as their ideal. All 
sorts and conditions of folk respected 
him, not because he spoke acceptably 
to Mrs. Rockefeller, but for the man- 
hood that ignored class, and lifted all 
to a throne of moral judgment. 

I think it was at this time that the 
strongest church in New Hampshire 
tried to induce him to come to Presi- 
dent Tucker’s old pulpit,at Manchester. 
But he was not ready to leave his 
church. President Eliot was asked to 
recommend a man for the Old South « 
pulpit; he was called but he was not == 
ready yet. They waited a year, and = 
tried again! Then he came. 

He came to the Old South Church 
expecting a welcome, and what a 
*“ welcome” he got! The most orthodox council 
that could be found met to welcome him. They 
challenged him in a way to overthrow him in 
men’s respect. But when they were through, the 
wrestler for truth was on his feet! After they 
had secretly argued about him, from five o’clock 
until nine in the evening, they finally announced 
to the long-suffering parish that they had agreed, 
by a vote of forty-eight to eighteen, to install him. 
The rumor persists even unto our day that 
Samuel Johnson had been walking up and down 
in the vestibule saying to the Old South friends, 
** Whatever they decide, we will install him! ”’ 

He had won his second bout in Boston. It 
all made big headlines in the press. Yet 
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George A. Gordon would have been the same man, 
council or no council! He would have cham- 
pioned the same truths, and emerged, even with- 
out persecution, a living prophet of a living God. 

Great and greatening years now followed. 
He was in many crises of the Church. He was 
in that contest of the American Board when 
they were on the point of refusing young mis- 
sionaries to go out to the heathen, because they 
could not surely say that the mothers of those 
same heathen would be damned. 

He was in the Andover controversy, fighting 
for the retention of the professors of “‘progressive 
orthodoxy,” when the fundamentalists of that 
day were trying to oust them. He was in the 
contest over union with certain denominations. 
We were on the point of uniting with two smaller 
sects, the Methodist Protestant and the United 
Brethren. The action of the Old South Church, 
under his leadership, was a vital factor in pre- 
venting this union. He would not risk sacrific- 
ing our Congregational heritage, or our Congre- 
gational name. 

He was in that amazing contest over the 
Emanuel Movement, when the preachers were 
on the point of turning their churches into 
psychic sanitariums. However right or wrong 
those rectors were, it was then and there fought 
out, and decided that our churches should leave 
to trained physicians the practice of healing. 
In that dramatic argument, Dr. Gordon was 
challenger and protagonist. 

During this time he had been writing books, 
— “The Witness to Immortality,” perennial in 
its freshness; “The Christ of Today,” most 
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precious and lovable; “The New Epoch for 
Faith,” most challenging and _ heartening; 
“Through Man to God,” most significant in its 
emphasis; “ Ultimate Conceptions of Faith,” 
most constructive and permanent, a book for 
the church of the twentieth century to hand on 
to the church of the twenty-first. 

These books extended his reputation as a 
thinker; they brought to the church inquiring, 
aggressive people that thronged the aisles and 
sat on the stairs — yes, actually stood in the 
gallery and sat on the pulpit stairs to hear a man, 
without sensationalism, simply think out loud. 
Without the necessity of placing broadcasting 
wires over his church, his thought was going out 
over America and beyond America. In Japan 
my host placed upon the table a portrait of Dr. 
Gordon, and all present (including such trained 
minds as Miyagawa, Ebina, and Harada) rose 
in salutation as to the living soul of a world- 
thinker. 

Now it seemed as if the era of friendliness, of 
which Dr. Gordon speaks, had come, and the 
age of controversy was over. And then he 
published another book, “‘ Religion and Miracle.” 
And the old hostility was on again! Loyal good 
people thought that this supreme loyalist was 
attacking the Christian faith when, in fact, he 
was fighting to preserve it. I had a class of 
young men at the Old South Church that winter. 
With what grateful exhilaration those eager 
minds, distracted by scientific doubts, welcomed 
an attempt to present the truth of this book, 
that Christianity is essentially independent of 
the miraculous! 
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Armageddon, the world crisis, tested churches 
as well as nations. And again it was found that 
not a drop of the American spirit had been lost 
in coming from the little Meeting House to the 
big new Church. And the aroma of the old 
Tea-party was again in the sermons of its min- 
ister. The Old South tower was a symbol for 
patriotism, and a challenge to all pacifists that 
would surrender our American heritage. ‘There- 
after, this George A. Gordon became to all 
men’s hearts a great “‘ American”! But it was 
because he was by instinct and determination a 
constructive builder of faith, that he came to 
the defense of America, as he before had come 
to the defense of Christianity. A prophet 
of the Eternal, he became inevitably “a 
man for the ages ””! 

Now we are come to the “ Book of The 
Fortieth Year.”” What an unparalleled 
exhibit in vitality, equal in quality to any 
year of his great ministry! In humor, in 
humanity, in imagination, in grasp, in 
passionate penetration, the spirit that is 
George A. Gordon is here, in these sermons 
of the seventy-first year of his life. The 
amazing challenge of his first sermon to 
his Old South Parish is become a challenge 
to the world. He stands to the test of 
men and the judgment of God, “to give 
evidence of living in the presence of the 


Unseen World by faith.” 
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THE BEGINNING AND THE FORTY YEARS 


from Brookline — all attentive and eager as 
the reading of his paper proceeded. 

At its close, the council were invited to ask the 
candidate questions. From twelve different 
members and delegates questions regarding Dr. 
Gordon’s interpretation of certain passages in 
the Scriptures were asked. His answers were a 
wonder to me, as the questions were put to him 
by the foremost thinkers and strongest men in 
our denomination — sometimes involved, some- 
times subtle, and yet his answers were prompt, 
courteous, and clear. 

After every delegate had been asked if there 
were any questions he wished to propound, the 
council voted to be by itself, and for two hours, 
behind closed doors, a discussion took place, 
relating to the pastor-elect and his doctrinal 
belief. This discussion, it seemed to me, was un- 
happy and futile, and it ended on the question 
whether we should proceed to the services of 
installation, and on a rising vote, forty-eight 
voted (of which I was one) in the affirmative, 
and sixteen (of which Dr. Plumb, my minister, 
was one) in the negative. 

It was now 6.30, the supper had been post- 
poned, and it was within an hour of the sched- 
uled time for the exercises in the Church. Dr. 
Webb, who was to make the installing prayer, 
declined, and Dr. Merriman took his place. Dr. 
McKenzie took the place of Dr. Duryea, who 
was to give the right hand of fellowship, but 
owing to the length of the service, was obliged 
to keep another engagement. 

The services in the church began late. Dr. 
Blagden offered prayer; Dr. Wright read the 
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Scriptures; Rev. Professor Tucker preached the 
sermon; Dr. Merriman made the installing 
prayer; Professor Barbour, Charge to Pastor; 
Dr. McKenzie, Right Hand of Fellowship; Dr. 
Herrick, Charge to the People. 

On Sunday, April 6th, I was present to hear 
Dr. Gordon’s first sermon. He chose for his 
text, 1 Cor., chapter 2, verse 5: “ That your 
faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, 
but in the power of God.” The church was 
crowded and the sermon wonderfully fine. 

Dr. Gordon was at this time thirty-one years 
of age — two years younger than Phillips Brooks 
when he became Rector of Trinity Church — and 
was beginning a ministry which has now lasted 
nearly forty years, the longest tenure, except- 
ing one or two, of all the line of our ministers 
since the church was founded (sixteen in all), 
from 1670 to the present time. 

And what shall I say further? ‘You who are 
here tonight can testify as well as I, to what this 
ministry has been to us. From the very first 
his preaching has grown in power and strength, 
and, in my estimation, is as powerful, and im- 
pressive, and helpful as it was in the beginning. 

Do you realize what work these forty years of 
service mean? I took a paper and pencil the 
other night, and estimated that in these years 
Dr. Gordon has preached from twenty-four 
hundred to twenty-five hundred sermons, be- 
sides giving eight hundred or nine hundred 
Friday evening, and other, addresses. This is 
probably a low estimate, but think what it 
means; and all these sermons have been new, 
fresh, and vivid, and have helped to right living, 
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and a stronger faith, and a higher purpose in life, 
more men and women than can be numbered. 
I have said they have always been new and 
fresh. When I was a boy, I spent a summer on a 
farm in Danielsonville, Connecticut. My uncle 
was minister of the Congregational Church in 
that town. In front of the minister’s pew in 
which I sat each Sunday (generally three times 
a Sunday), was the senior Deacon’s pew. Dea- 
con Waldo was his name, and he kept the princi- 
pal hardware store in the town. It was his 
custom to mark in the Bible which he kept in 
his pew, the texts my uncle preached from. If, 
by chance, a text was already marked, when it 
was given out, he would shut his Bible and 
proceed immediately to go to sleep. No such 
experience has been ours in this church. 

In remembrance I recall a few sermons I shall 
never forget. 

On January 29, 1893, Dr. Gordon preached 
that wonderful sermon on Phillips Brooks, from 
the text: “ And he said, Let me go, for the day 
breaketh,” pronounced by all the most loving 
and powerful discourse of the many delivered 
in all the pulpits of Boston that day. 

On October 29, 1899, he preached a beautiful 
sermon on the life of our beloved Samuel Johnson, 
from the text: “‘ Barnabas, which is, being inter- 
preted, Son of Consolation.” 

On April 4, 1909, on the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his installation, he preached a great 
sermon from the text: “‘ Others have labored, 
and ye have entered into their labors.” But it 
has seemed to me that during the War, and 
particularly after we went into the War, Dr. 
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Gordon’s sermons showed a climax of power that 
had never been attained before. The three 
sermons preached on the eve of our entrance into 
the great struggle, in February and March, 1917, 
entitled: “American Loyalty,” ‘‘ Christian Free- 
dom,” “ Was Jesus a Pacifist? ”, are an example. 
These sermons, full of faith and courage, were 
like a God-sent message to our troubled and 
weary souls, and after we went into the War 
came other messages of hope. 

There is the sermon on March 24, 1918, eight 
months before the armistice, “Optimism an 
Obligation,” from the text: “‘I beheld Satan 
fallen as lightning from heaven.”” Let me quote: 
“Hope, high hope, today is the privilege and 
sovereign obligation. Despair is treason to the 
Eternal, to our cause, our allies, and our Coun- 
try.” And, after the armistice, that memorable 
sermon on “ Humanity Invincible,’ from the 
same text he used for his sermon at the beginning 
of the War, August 2, 1914: “‘ Lest haply ye be 
found fighting against God.” 

So the forty years have come and gone. The 
members of the Old South Church, in loyalty 
and love for Dr. Gordon, are, under his preaching 
and influence, richer in faith, sounder in doctrine, 
stronger in character, and are better fortified for 
the pilgrim journey through life. Young men 
and women have “seen new visions and dreamed 
new dreams,” and a new and better life has 
opened before them. Old men have had a 
clearer view of the delectable mountains toward 
which they are traveling. 

Let me speak briefly of one other aspect of his 
labor and work. In 1896 was published Dr. 
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Gordon’s book entitled “‘ The Christ of Today,” 
and in 1903, “‘ Ultimate Conception of Faith,” 
this last being lectures delivered at Yale Uni- 
versity on the Lyman Beecher Foundation. 

I believe no religious books that had been 
published for years created more interest, and 
were more widely read by thinkers and theolo- 
gians, and seekers of the Truth in this country, 
than these. The declaration of Dr. Gordon’s 
conception of Christ, his interpretation of His 
nature, the meaning of the Trinity, all produced 
a profound and widespread reading and criti- 
cism; and then, in June, 1909, came his book, 
* Religion and Miracle,” revealing his views on 
the virgin birth, the resurrection, the Christian 
life, and the eternal gospel. 

I remember the remark of many as they read 
this book, “‘ Where is Dr. Gordon drifting? ” 
and now in this year 1924, we perceive that his 
thinking and interpretation was fifteen to twenty 
years ahead of the times. Many doubters and 
harsh critics have seen the Truth as he saw it 
then. Many of the minority of the council have 
said to Dr. Gordon in the intervening years, 
“You were right.”” These books are his monu- 
ments of sound thinking and clarity of vision that 
will always remain. 

One word more in closing. Besides the preach- 
ing of the Gospel of Truth, and the publishing of 
books, has come that spiritual help to all of us in 
time of need. What comfort these ministrations 
have been; and his word of consolation has 
bound up many a broken heart. To such, his 
sermon on the “ Upper Room,” preached Jan- 
uary 30, 1898, from the text: ‘‘ And when they 
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were come in, they went up into the upper room 
where they were abiding,” is an example of what 
his message of comfort and help has been. 





We are one today, one in our belief in free institutions, 
one in our sense of obligation to the American Republic, 
and all ties even of the most sacred character must be, as 
I have said, like tow in the fire when it comes to the ques- 
tion whether America shall be first or the country of our 
descent or our birth. 

“CHRISTIAN FreEpoM.” Sermon preached February 4, 1917. 


The nation is in duty bound to conserve its highest life, 
and with this, to conserve the highest achievements of 
mankind. For this end it must stand on guard, it must 
not forget that the price of liberty is eternal vigilance. 
It must be prepared to fight the beautiful fight, to defend 
itself against wanton aggression, unjust power, ruthless 
and contemptuous assault upon all that it holds dear. 

“Was Jusus a Pactrist?”’ Sermon preached February 25, 1917. 


Because the America that we behold and love has in it 
worth immeasurable, and because we who love America 
know the saving benefit that our love and our service 
bring, we are confident of our loyalty to our country in 
her day of crisis, our increasing attachment, our ever- 
deepening sense of gratitude, our devotion to the utter- 
most. We shall see to it that no weapon formed against 
her shall prosper; we pledge her our best endeavor and our 
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highest prayer that in the immemorial mornings and 
evenings of coming time, she may appear an ever greater 
nation, fairer in the light of approaching and lovelier in 
the glow of receding day; and when at last we must bid 
her farewell, we shall leave her in the secret place of the 
Most High, and under the shadow of the Almighty. 


“ Awertcan Loyaury.” Sermon preached March 18, 1917. 


Do not confound Jesus with the sentimentalist; do not 
classify his Gospel with sentimentalism. THis conscience 
is deep as life, authentic as the universe, austere and 
beautiful as the moral law that rules all human, all rational 
orders of being. He is the leader of the ultimate invinci- 
bility of the kingdom of man against the dominion of the 
brute. The invincible humanity is Eternal humanity; of 
that humanity both tender and terrible, terrible because 
tender; love, and because love, a consuming fire, our Lord 
is the mighty prophet and example. No weapon formed 
against the kingdom of man can prosper; that is the great 
mon of the Teutonic defeat; their fight was a fight against 

od. 


* Homanity Invincrsiz.” Sermon preached November 17, 1918.. 
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Recognition 
and Fellowship 





Old South Church 
April 2, 1924 


Two Letters Missive 


The @ld South Church, Boston To the... 


SENDETH GREETING. 


Dear Brethren: The Great Head of the Church having 
graciously united our hearts in the choice of the Rev. George A. 
Gordon, now pastor of the Second Congregational Church, 
Greenwich, Conn., as our pastor and teacher, and he having ac- 
cepted our call to this office, an Ecclesiastical Council for installa- 
tion and recognition will be held on the afternoon and evening of 
Wednesday, the second day of April next. You are hereby 
cordially invited to participate, by your pastor and delegate, in 
the proceedings of this Council, which will be convened in our 
Meeting House, Boylston Street, Boston, on the day aforesaid, 
at three o’clock p. m. when the action of the Church and Society, 
and the correspondence in connection with the call, will be laid 
before you, and the pastor-elect will make a statement of his 
religious belief, preliminary to the usual public services in the 
evening. 


g 
In behalf of the Old South Church and Society, 


AvERY PLUMER AtpHeus Harpy 

SAMUEL JOHNSON SaMuEL R. Payson 
Ricuarp H. Stearns JosEPpH H. Gray 

Hamitton A. Hitn Linus M. Curtp 

Grorce R. CHapMaNn Committee of the Society 


Committee of the Church 
Boston, March 10, 1884 


The Old Sonth Church in Bostun To the... 


SENDETH GREETING. 


Dear Brethren: The Reverend George A. Gordon, D.D., was 
installed as minister of this church on Wednesday, April 2, 1884. 
You are hereby cordially invited to participate, by your minister 
and a delegate, in an informal service to be held in our meeting- 
house at four o’clock p.m. on Wednesday, April 2, 1924, in 
observance of the fortieth anniversary of his installation. 

By vote of the church, 


Harotp S. Davis, Clerk 
Boston, March 19, 1924 


Roll of the Councils 


which installed the Reverend George A. Gordon of Greenwich, 
Conn., as pastor of the Old South Church and which 
participated in the Service of Recognition and 
Fellowship forty years later. 


Wednesday, the Second of April, 1884 and 1924 


PARK STREET CHURCH, BOSTON : 
1884: the Rev. J. L. Withrow, D.D., pastor; 
Deacon Ezra Farnsworth, delegate. 
1924 : the Rev. A. Z. Conrad, D.D., minister; 
Frank H. Bosson, delegate. 


UNION CHURCH, BOSTON: 
1884: the Rev. R. R. Meredith, D.D., pastor; 
Deacon O. S. Sanders, delegate. 
1924: the Rev. Ernest Graham Guthrie, minister; 
Peter C. Ross, delegate. 


BERKELEY STREET CHURCH, BOSTON: 
1884: the Rev. William Burnet Wright, pastor (scribe); 
Deacon S. Brainard Pratt, delegate. 


CENTRAL CHURCH, BOSTON: 
1884: the Rev. J. T. Duryea, D.D., pastor; 
Deacon J. N. Denison, delegate. 
1924: the Rev. Seeley K. Tompkins, D.D., minister; 
Judge John A. Bennett, delegate. 


MT. VERNON CHURCH, BOSTON: 
1884: the Rev S. E. Herrick, D.D., pastor; 
Deacon Andrew Cushing, delegate. 
1924: the Rev. Sidney Lovett, minister; 
Dr. Edward O. Otis, delegate. 


SHAWMUT CHURCH, BOSTON: 
1884: the Rev. E. B. Webb, D.D., pastor (moderator) ; 
Brother M. F. Dickinson, Jr., delegate. 
1924: the Rev. Albert F. Pierce, D.D., minister; 
Dr. Horatio S. Card, delegate. 
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PHILLIPS CHURCH, SOUTH BOSTON: 
1884: the Rev. F. E. Clark, pastor; 
Brother Calvin W. Angier, delegate. 
1924: the Rev. Howard A. Morton, minister; 
W. B. Bancroft, delegate. 


MAVERICK CHURCH, EAST BOSTON: 
1884: (pastor and delegate unable to be present) 
1924: the Rev. William W. Sleeper, minister; 
Kenneth L. Danskin, delegate. 


SECOND CHURCH, DORCHESTER: 
1884: the Rev. E. N. Packard, pastor; 
the Rev. Elijah Cutler, delegate. 
1924: the Rev. Vaughan Dabney, minister; 
William Q. Wales, delegate. 


VILLAGE CHURCH, DORCHESTER: 
1884: the Rev. S. P. Fay, pastor; 
Brother Reuben Swan, delegate. 
1924: the Rev. John R. Cheney, minister; 
William H. Dyer, delegate. 


PILGRIM CHURCH, DORCHESTER: 
1884: the Rev. J. W. Ballantine, pastor; 
Brother W. Cohoone Greene, delegate. 
1924: the Rev. Clarence W. Dunham, minister; 
5. D. James, delegate. 


EVANGELICAL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
BRIGHTON: 
1884: the Rev. W. H. Leavell, pastor; 
Brother Charles S. Cook, delegate. 


BRIGHTON CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH: 
1924: the Rev. Silas Whitman Anthony, minister; 
Edward Hutchinson, delegate. 
HIGHLAND CHURCH, ROXBURY: 
1884: the Rev. W. R. Campbell, pastor; 
Deacon John C. Proctor, delegate. 
1924: the Rev. William R. Campbell, D.D., minister; 
G. J. Esselen, delegate. 
IMMANUEL CHURCH, ROXBURY: 
1884: the Rev. M. Burnham, pastor; 
Deacon Joseph S. Ropes, delegate. 
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ELIOT CHURCH, ROXBURY: 
1884: the Rev. A. C. Thompson, D.D., and 
the Rev. B. F. Hamilton, pastors; 
Deacon Charles W. Hill, delegate. 
1924: the Rev. Benjamin A. Wilmott, minister 
Gardner F. Packard, delegate. 


WALNUT AVENUE CHURCH, ROXBURY: 
1884: the Rev. A. H. Plumb, D.D., pastor; 
Brother George H. Davenport, delegate. 


SOUTH EVANGELICAL CHURCH, WEST 
ROXBURY: 
1884: the Rev. C. A. Beckwith, pastor; 
the Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., delegate. 


WEST ROXBURY CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH: 
1924: the Rev. Edwin H. Byington, minister; 
Dr. Walter G. Newell, delegate. 


CENTRAL CHURCH, JAMAICA PLAIN: 
1884: the Rev. G. M. Boynton, pastor; 
Deacon 8S. B. Capen, delegate. 
1924: the Rev. Charles Henry Williams, minister; 
the Rev. F. E. Emrich, D.D., delegate. 


BOYLSTON CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
JAMAICA PLAIN: 
1884: the Rev. S. S. Mathews, pastor; 
Deacon G. E. S. Kinney, delegate. 
1924: the Rev. A. J. March, D.D., minister; 
the Rev. George H. Dunlap, delegate. 


HARVARD CHURCH, BROOKLINE: 
1884: the Rev. Reuen Thomas, Ph.D., pastor; 
Deacon H. S. Burdett, delegate. 
1924: the Rev. Ashley Day Leavitt, D.D., minister; 
E. C. Mills, delegate. 


FIRST CHURCH, CAMBRIDGE: 
1884: the Rev. A. McKenzie, D.D., pastor; 
Brother J. M. W. Hall, delegate. 
1924: the Rev. Raymond Calkins, D.D., minister; 
Charles F. Stratton, delegate. 
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NORTH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
CAMBRIDGE: 
1884: the Rev. C. F. Thwing, pastor; 
Deacon William Fox Richardson, delegate. 
1924: the Rev. Lawrence R. Howard, minister; 
Samuel Usher, delegate. 


FIRST CHURCH, CHARLESTOWN: 
1884: the Rev. G. W. Brooks, pastor; 
Deacon Anthony S. Morss, delegate. 
1924: the Rev. Charles Talmage, minister; 
Mrs. Charles Talmage, delegate. 


WINTHROP CHURCH, CHARLESTOWN: 
1884: the Rev. A. S. Twombly, D.D., pastor; 
Brother C. E. Rogers, delegate. 


FIRST CHURCH, SOMERVILLE: 
1884: the Rev. W. E. Merriman, D.D., pastor; 
Brother Edward C. Porter, delegate. 
1924: the Rev. Stephen C. Lang, minister; 
J. F. Wilber, delegate. 


FIRST CHURCH, CHELSEA: 
1884: Brother Rufus S. Frost, delegate. 
1924: the Rev. John Hastings Quint, D.D., minister; 
Arthur C. Stone, delegate. 


FIRST CHURCH, NEWTON CENTRE: 
1884: the Rev. T. J. Holmes, pastor; 
Brother George P. Davis, delegate. 
1924: the Rev. Edward M. Noyes, D.D., minister; 
Sylvanus G. Morse, delegate. 


SECOND CHURCH, WEST NEWTON: 
1884: the Rev. H. J. Patrick, pastor; 
Deacon H. P. Barber, delegate. 
1924: the Rev. John Edgar Park, D.D., minister; 
Franklin S. Hoyt, delegate. 


ELIOT CHURCH, NEWTON: 
1884: Brother George C. Dunne, delegate. 
1924: the Rev. Richard C. Raines, acting-minister; 
Charles A. Haskell, delegate. 
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HANCOCK CHURCH, LEXINGTON: 
1884: the Rev. E. G. Porter, pastor; 
Brother George W. Berry, delegate. 
1924: the Rev. Christopher W. Collier, minister; 
Willard C. Hill, delegate. 


KIRK STREET CHURCH, LOWELL: 
1884: the Rev. C. A. Dickinson, pastor; 
- Brother Jacob Rogers, delegate. 


ELIOT-UNION CHURCH, LOWELL: 
1924: the Rev. William B. Tuthill, minister; 
Samuel H. Thompson, delegate. 


SOUTH CHURCH, SALEM: 
1884: the Rev. E. S. Atwood, D.D., pastor; 
Brother J. C. Osgood, delegate. 
1924: the Rev. William H. Spence, acting-minister. 


SECOND CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
GREENWICH, CONN.: 
1884: Deacon Charles Mead and Brother L. P. Hub- 
bard, delegates. 
1924: Henry Dayton, Wilbur S. Wright, delegates. 


HIGH STREET CHURCH, PORTLAND, MAINE: 
1884: the Rev. W. H. Fenn, pastor; 
Brother James B. Libby, delegate. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, TEMPLE, MAINE: 
1884: the Rev. A. G. Fitz, pastor. 
1924: Official Greetings from the Church, Helen M. 
Smith, Clerk. 
ALSO 1884: 
The Rev. G. W. Blagden, D.D., New York. 
The Rev. W. J. Tucker, D.D., Andover. 
The Rev. W. M. Barbour, D.D., New Haven. 
The Rev. I. N. Tarbox, D.D., West Newton. 
The Rev. C. A. Stoddard, D.D., New York. 
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THE SERVICE OF RECOGNITION 
AND FELLOWSHIP 
APRIL 2, 1924 


6 pes SERVICE of Recognition and Fellow- 
ship was held in the Old South Church, 
Wednesday, April 2, 1924, the fortieth anniversary 
of the date of the Council which installed George 
A. Gordon, Wednesday, April 2, 1884. The church 
was filled with members of the church and congre- 
gation, representatives of the churches that partici- 
pated in the original Council and many invited 
guests. 

From 3.30 to 4.00 o’clock, under the direction of 
Henry E.Wry, the following musical program was 
rendered: 


CHORUS MAGNUS Dubois 

ANGELUS Jacob 

GOD IS WITH US Kastalsky 
God is with us. 


He shall be for a Sanctuary. 


I will wait upon the Lord, 
and I will look for Him. 


PRIERE Ropartz 
HYMN OF PRAISE Tschaikowsky 


Servants of God, in joyful lays 
Sing ye the Lord Jehovah’s praise. 
His glorious Name let all adore 
From age to age, for evermore. 


Holy! Holy! Holy! Lord God of Sabaoth! 
Heaven and earth are full of Thy glory! 


At 4.00 o'clock Reverend Boynton Merrill, the 
Associate Minister, offered prayer, and after the 
prayer appropriately introduced each of the four 
speakers. Following the singing of Dr. Cross’ 
hymn (see front end paper) Dr. and Mrs. Gordon 
and Miss Gordon received informally in the Chapel 
the members of the Old South Church and Congre- 
gation and their guests. Tea was served in the 
parlors of the church. 


Prayer 


LMIGHTY God, Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and of all mankind, of whom the 
whole family in Heaven and earth is 

named, grant unto us as we now seek Thee the 
help of Thy Holy Spirit, that we may worship 
Thee with humble, penitent and grateful hearts. 
Thou hast set us in the very midst of Thy love; 
Thou hast in the years past been wonderfully 
kind to us; tender and enabling hast Thou been 
beyond all our deserving, and we are met now 
to acknowledge before Thee Thy goodness and 
to confess our love. 

We pray that our worship, that the words of 
our lips and the meditations of our hearts may 
be acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord, our strength 
and our Redeemer. We pray that Thou wilt 
give unto us now, in this hour, the knowledge 
that Thou art near, even as Thou hast been near 
through all the days past. Abide with us we 
pray, in all the days that are to come; make us 
to know that Thou art ever near, encircling, 
enfolding, and lifting us with Thine eternal and 
unfailing love. 


Through Jesus Christ, Our Lord. Amen. 
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ADDRESS OF 
REVEREND J. EDGAR PARK, D.D. 


Biss E greetings of the churches of our immediate 
vicinity and the greetings of the churches of 
that particular branch of the Church Universal to 
which we belong, the Congregational Fellowship, will 
be brought to us by our gracious and welcome 


friend, the Reverend J. Edgar Park. 


Dr. Park’s Address 


I speak for thousands of ministers and students 
throughout the world who think of Dr. Gordon 
today with admiration and affection. His flow- 
ing spirit has touched ours. His mind has 
made us more sane and diligent. He is to us a 
pledge of the reality of the spiritual world. He 
has opened our eyes to see something of that 
which he has seen and our lives are consecrated 
by his sense of the mystery and wonder of our 
existence. With him as leader we have entered 
the more boldly into the liberty of our heritage. 

In his mind the great souls of the past have 
ever been at home. His thoughts have dwelt 
long in their company ere they are uttered. 
Long study and great love have brought it to 
pass that the universal sunshine of ancient 
Greece shines with unfading splendor in his 
spirit. 

But there slumbers, too, the fiery indignation 
of the Hebrew prophets against injustice and 
wrong. Yet neither Greece nor Sinai give the 
atmosphere to his preaching, we breathe as he 
speaks the air that filled the country-side of 
Galilee so long ago. Here is a song or memory, 
perhaps, of Scotland or of yesterday, but the 
thoughts and the words and the impulse are for 
us and for today. 

Amid the misunderstanding and opposition of 
early days he won for us all the liberty to discover 
and proclaim the essentials of religion. His 
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only weapons in that long and arduous struggle 
have been sheer intellectual honesty, moral 
courage, and true piety. Perhaps we ought 
also to add, — as defensive armor, — a sense of . 
humor, which is always an essential ingredient 
in real sanity. \ 

In Dr. Gordon we have that rare union of 
breadth and depth, of liberal ideas proclaimed 
with enthusiastic conviction. 

“‘ Cobbler, stick to thy last,’’ was the advice 
of an older generation who were impressed by 
the value of one thing done well. 

Here for forty years Dr. Gordon has followed 
that old-fashioned advice, and has devoted his 
whole life to fitting himself, to the exclusion of 
all else, to be a preacher of the Gospel. 

Sunday: after Sunday in this church the mir- 
acle has occurred. The study and thought and 
experience of the growing years have flowered 
in eloquent inspiring thought. To us who listen 
it seems like a miracle, but there are sound rea- 
sons for it all in years of private study and 
devotion. 

Gradually as he speaks the magic carpet is 
spread and complacent, sorrowful, tempted, dis- 
couraged, sinful men and women are lifted by the 
might of one man’s faith up into the heavenly 
places. The things that are seen dissolve away 
and we are all together in the presence of the 
unseen. God becomes real. We become con- 
scious that there is a powerful goodness at the 
heart of things. 

It is better to do the right at all costs. The 
clean upright life is far more desirable than all 
the pomp of iniquity. Comfort, hope, forgive- 
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ness, joy are ours. We go out from the doors 
of the Old South amid the things that are seen 
again, but knowing them now for the passing 
symbols of one eternal spirit. 

This has been the experience of thousands in 
this church. It must be a great joy to Dr. 
Gordon to know how many a young man and 
woman whom he has never met slipped one 
Sunday into these pews and was changed, — 
was saved. Conscientiously here he has ever 
given his best. His reward today is the good 
esteem of his fellow-men which makes all his 
labor worth while. 

Others serve in other ways, but I cannot help 
thinking that the secret of Dr. Gordon’s power 
over us all lies in the fact that there is no dead 
wall of bigotry or self-satisfaction at the back 
of his mind. All his speculations and imagina- 
tions end in eternal beginnings. He finds him- 
self at last humbly on the same shores where all 
the saints and sages of the past have stood. He 
has the power of making us feel what he sees. 
We all feel the deep onrush of a soundless tide 
in his eloquence. It is because he has opened 
the inner Godward portals of his soul so wide 
that in the high moments of his thought and 
feeling there flows through him to us, in all its 
tidal power, the energy and refreshment of the 
infinite sea. 
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ADDRESS OF 
RIGHT REVEREND 
WILLIAM LAWRENCE, D.D., LL.D. 


B* YOND our own immediate fellowship and 
circle, there 1s a wider fellowship, an horizon- 
less circle of Christian life and thought and service. 
Into this wider circle and into this broader field 
the beloved leader of this church has often gone, 
bearing gifts, and light, and love. It has seemed 
altogether right that this great circle of men and 
women should, here and today, find voice. In 
their name we welcome Bishop Lawrence who 
comes to us bringing that greeting. He comes, 
the official head of a great sisterhood of churches 
which we honor and love deeply. He is from the 
outside and, yet, he is of us, because of the affection- 
ate esteem we bear him and because for forty years 
he has been the fellow-worker and neighbor and the 
friend of the man today we all seek to honor. 
Right Reverend William Lawrence. 


Bishop Lawrence’s Address 


When the name or the presence of Dr. Gordon 
comes before me, I always think of him as a 
Scotch New Englander. Upon the Scotch side 
his speech bewrayeth him, as does his diction. 
He could never be taken for a descendant of 
an English Puritan. He has evidently breathed 
the air and lived in the associations of the 
Covenanters. He has with that awful apprehen- 
sion of the Divine Majesty which belongs to the 
- English Puritans a love of poetry and of beauty 
and a sweep of the imagination which set him 
apart from the English men. 

As we hear his ringing voice and listen to his 
dignity of language, in the description of the 
sublimity of God and the greatness of the godly 
life, as his thought carries us up into the very 
heart of the Heavenly Father, we seem to hear 
as an undertone the voice of Knox on High Street 
in Edinburgh, or of Macleod or Chalmers, softened 
by the sweet voice of Matheson, while Walter 
Scott and Robert Burns stand in the background. 

He has, however, felt and responded to the 
atmosphere of New England. Indeed, may it 
not have been a bit of the scent. and the flavor 
of American liberty of thought and worship 
that sent him over from Scotland up Boston 
Harbor? At all events, he has passed forty 
years in interpreting New Englanders to them- 
selves, and led them year by year along the 
lines of their own habits of thought to a deeper 
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insight into the marvellous Providence of God 
as revealed in Nature through history in the 
individual man and the personal life. 

Thousands of the youth of New England and 
of America have caught through Dr. Gordon’s 
voice, thought, theology and inspiration a con- 
viction of the wealth of the Christ-Life, and a 
richer experience with God discovered by the 
following of the Master. 

Through his strong voice, his whole great 
frame, and even the blow of his fist Dr. Gordon 
has preached righteousness, justice and truth, 
while in tender notes and persuasive thought he 
has swept and even sung of the love, pity and 
sacrifice of God as revealed in His Son Jesus 
Christ. 

Speaking as one who has lived these many 
years close to the Old South and to Trinity, may 
I express the gratification that I with all the 
members of our Church feel in the thought that 
Phillips Brooks through his friendship with Dr. 
Gordon had such an ample part in the develop- 
ment of the thought, theology and character of 
this young Scotchman. With their churches 
on the opposite sides of the Square, they did not, 
as has sometimes been the custom in New 
England, stand militant in opposing claims, but 
though differing in some traditions and convic- 
tions, they lived, worked and talked together 
as brethren. 

One characteristic of Dr. Gordon has been 
mentioned here, “ Cobbler, stick to thy last.” 
Being in church I should prefer a Scriptural 
suggestion. Therefore I would say that I never 
think of Dr. Gordon without having come to 
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me the words, “ This one thing I do.” The 
most of us have the feeling that we dissipate our 
energies and time in attempting to do ten thou- 
sand things that our friends, our Church or the 
community seem to call upon us to do. Dr. 
Gordon has had the self-restraint to concentrate 
his life upon his work as a preacher, as a pastor, 
as a theologian and as a writer; and has thereby 
given us an illustrious example of the spread 
of influence that may come from one great 
thoughtful character in the distribution from 
one point of his inspiration, so that now tens of 
thousands of those who have known him only 
to hear him or to read him, as well as those who 
know him well, rise up and give him thanks. 

In behalf therefore, though informally, not 
only of my own church, but of the great body of 
churches, and in behalf of those who in all 
humility and modesty feel that they belong to 
what may be called the liberal atmosphere of 
interpretation and thought, I in their behalf give 
to you, Dr. Gordon, their warm greeting. 
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ADDRESS OF 
CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL.D. 


Py oa. jifty years ago one young man set 
before another young man an open door, a 
door opening upon the great treasure house of 
human wisdom. A little less than ten years later 
it was possible for this same young man to set 
open before this same other young man another 
door, and this was the doorway that opened into the 
Old South Church, its ministry and these forty 
years of great service. We owe, all of us, each of 
us, a great debt to Dr. Charles W. Eliot. 


Dr. Elot’s Address 


Mr. Merrill’s words remind me that I have 
known Dr. Gordon longer than most of this 
great congregation. I first heard about him 
through Rev. Luther H. Angier, an elderly 
Presbyterian minister of whose congregation 
he had been a member prior to entering Bangor 
Seminary and in whose house at Everett he had 
at one time lived. Having made an appoint- 
ment at Mr. Angier’s request, I first saw and 
talked with George Gordon in June, 1878, when 
he asked my advice as to the studies he had best 
pursue during the summer in order to obtain 
admission to Harvard College as a special 
student in the following autumn. It has been 
a precious privilege during my seventy years 
of teaching and educational administration to 
help boys and young men to find out the oc- 
cupation or life work in which they would most 
excel and therefore would most enjoy, or to help 
them to train themselves well for the occupation 
they had already chosen. To give real help to 
either sort of youth the adviser must have had 
practice in making what physicians call a diag- 
nosis of the case, and to this end he must see 
and talk with the patient. I was able to suggest 
a route by which this powerfully built young 
Scotchman with expressive eyes and rough 
features could probably accomplish his object. 

I was of service to him again the following 
‘autumn, because by perhaps an unjustifiable 
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exercise of the President’s authority —I was 
not in the habit of exercising much authority in 
that office —I got him admitted to Harvard 
College as a special student. There he im- 
mediately distinguished himself with all his 
teachers, and with all his comrades as well, as a 
scholar of remarkable capacity, vigor, range of 
thought, and ambition; so much so that one day 
in a Faculty meeting when we had been discuss- 
ing with a good deal of heat a measure I had 
introduced, Professor William W. Goodwin sud- 
denly interrupted the debate — we were all glad 
to have it interrupted — with this remark: 
*“ It is an outrage that such a scholar as George 
Gordon should be entered in the registers of 
Harvard College as a special student.” Good- 
win hated special students and all their works. 
He went on: ‘“ I move that Gordon be admitted 
to the Senior Class by vote of the Faculty.” 
The motion was soon put and was carried 
unanimously. Hence, George Angier Gordon is 
a Harvard Bachelor of Arts of the Class of 1881. 
He graduated Magna cum Laude in Philosophy. 

I have mentioned, just as I did at the twenty- 
fifth anniversary, the name of a teacher to whom 
I am sure Dr. Gordon feels under great obliga- 
tion. Professor Goodwin stated to everybody 
on fit occasion, to the Faculty and to everybody 
else, that Gordon was the best Greek scholar in 
both the language and the literature that he had 
ever had. 

Why do I speak now of these remote incidents? 
In the first place, I speak of them because I 
know that it will give pleasure to Dr. Gordon if 
I tell you these things; for many of you were 
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hot present at the twenty-fifth anniversary. 
He and we are right in feeling and expressing 
gratitude to the teachers or preachers who help 
us on and up. 

It was in my mind to speak chiefly this after- 
noon not about or to Dr. Gordon, but to this 
Old South Church and to the great congregation 
that gathers here. I wonder if you fully realize 
the responsibilities you have taken when you 
have enlisted here under Dr. Gordon as minister 
of this Church, and have supported him here, 
and thronged hither to listen to him. You 
have really assumed great responsibilities not 
only to the Congregational body itself but to 
Christian bodies in general in this community. 
I recall the energetic way in which the Old South 
Church and Parish carried on the Council which 
was brought together when Rev. George A. 
Gordon was to be installed here. It was the 
deacons and other active members of this Church 
who took the responsibility for an installation 
which was not in complete accord with the habits 
of the Congregational Church in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. It was however, as 
I afterwards learned, quite in accordance with 
the customs of the Puritan Church in the seven- 
teenth century. Dr. Gordon was installed here 
forty years ago in spite of the protest, indeed in 
spite of the withdrawal, of some members of the 
Council. But he was installed in the true Con- 
gregational way without submitting to any 
authority outside the Church itself. All the way 
along during the last forty years this congrega- 
tion, brought together by Dr. Gordon’s personal 
power as a preacher and a man who offers prayer, 
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as a visitor in homes into which sickness and 
suffering have come, as a counsellor in great 
calamities, has been testifying before the whole 
community in Boston to the power of unifying 
religious teaching and of the pastoral function. 
These are the great services of Dr. Gordon’s 
preaching and pastoring in this Church. In 
both these functions he has had strong effect 
not only on the Congregational body itself but 
on many other denominations outside that 
Church. His preaching has been not only 
exalting and inspiring but unifying. He has 
brought into this Church large numbers of 
persons — students, workmen, servants in house- 
holds, business and professional men, parents 
and children — who come hither without having 
any formal attachment to the Church, but who 
carry away from it a spirit which is in the highest 
degree unifying, a spirit which tends to bring 
together into a religious fellowship men, women 
and children of various habits of thought and 
speech. That seems to me to have been Dr. 
Gordon’s highest function in this community. 

He has devoted himself to the service of this 
Church almost to the exclusion of other interests 
and functions. His influence on the Congrega- 
tional body has not been exerted by attending 
the meetings of its various religious, charitable 
and educational societies. He habitually stays 
away from all such meetings, and devotes him- 
self to the single function of preaching in this 
Church and pastoring in its families. 

You have taken large responsibilities in per- 
mitting him to so devote himself; but I believe 
that you all without exception rejoice in taking 
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those responsibilities, and mean to bear them so 
long as Dr. Gordon lives and is capable of lifting 
his voice in this hallowed place. [ congratulate 
you all on the privilege of so doing. 
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ADDRESS OF 
REVEREND 
GEORGE A. GORDON, D.D., LL.D. 


rf T has been a very high privilege this afternoon to 
present to you these who have spoken, and this 
privilege has been mine by reason of the office I 
chance to hold. I want to step out of that office 
now and present Dr. Gordon to you, not as my 
chief or as your pastor, but as a man whom we all 
love, love increasingly, with every passing day. 


Dr. Gordon’s Address 


My first happy duty is to thank these great 
and good friends for the honor they have done 
us by their presence here today and by their 
most friendly words. That they have spoken 
with complete sincerity we all are perfectly sure; 
whether what they have said is true is another 
question. 

You will wonder how it came to pass that the 
Old South lighted upon me; it was the great sur- 
prise of my life; indeed it was quite incredible. 
The author of that enterprise has just been 
speaking to you. The chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed to recommend a new minister 
to the Old South Church and Society, Mr. 
Alpheus Hardy, was a resident during the sum- 
mer at Bar Harbor, President Eliot lived at 
Northeast Harbor, and occasionally these two 
men met. Mr. Hardy asked President Eliot if he 
knew of any one whom he could recommend. 
The name of a young minister in Greenwich, 
Connecticut, a graduate of Harvard in the class 
of 1881, was mentioned. President Eliot said 
that later he would write a certificate of the 
intellectual character of that young minister 
which Mr. Hardy could read to the committee 
asa whole. I have in my hand the letter which 
President Eliot wrote to Mr. Hardy in 1882. 
How did I get hold of that letter? Mr. Hardy’s 
eldest son, Alpheus H. Hardy, an honored 
member of this church, believing that the 
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proper owner of that letter should be Mrs. 
Gordon, sent it, with a graceful communication, 
to her. I was allowed to read it, and it is now 
temporarily in my possession. I am not to read 
it all to you, — most things are too bad to read, 
this is too good, — but there is one sentence in 
it which I could wish to have been true of my 
life then and that if I could believe to be true 
of my life now I should not ask for any higher 
praise. After a summary and a certificate of 
intellectual capacity, President Eliot adds: “‘ He 
is a modest, sincere and sensible man.” As a 
prophet, however, President Eliot was very 
cautious; he said he knew nothing about my 
theological training, and that he had never heard 
me preach. The letter continues: ‘‘ Mr. Gor- 
don will not be thirty years old till J anuary 
next. Of course he may grow very much, or 
he may shrink.” Then comes the prophecy, — 
note how cautious it is, — “I think that he will 
grow, particularly if he should get the right sort 
of a wife.” 

This letter made the committee unanimous so 
far as the intellectual side was concerned; but 
there was a moral difficulty in the way. A 
member of that committee, who afterwards be- 
came one of my best friends, a man of striking 
character and ability, rose in the committee 
meeting and said that he had done business all 
his life with Scottish people and had never known 
a Scot who did not drink hard liquor, and that 
he would never recommend to the Old South 
Church and Society as a suitable minister a 
Scot until he had discovered whether he drank 
whiskey or not. Mr. Samuel Johnson, to whom 
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had been committed the task of investigating 
the character of the new minister, rose and said 
that he had turned every stone behind that 
young man from the time he landed in Boston 
in 1871 till that hour in 1882. But that did not 
satisfy the anxious member; he wanted a definite 
answer to a definite question. Therefore it was 
decided that he should go to Greenwich and 
make an investigation for himself. Dr. Moses. 
Merrill, then head Master of the Latin School, 
accompanied him. They arrived in Greenwich 
at half after eleven Saturday night, when every 
house in the village was closed, every place 
except the village bar-room. These men went 
in there to inquire, so they said, where they 
might put up for the night; nothing more, noth- 
ing less. The next day they appeared in the 
church of this young minister, apparently were 
not seriously disappointed, and went their way. 
Afterwards I was told that this member of the 
committee explained that he did not go to the 
deacons to inquire, because they would have 
whitewashed the minister, nor did he go to the 
liquor seller, because he is a professional liar; 
he went to the drug store; that is the place to 
make discoveries; he inquired there whether 
that young minister had ever bought alcoholic 
drink, and he received the answer that he had 
never bought an ounce of any kind whatever. 
He then went to the sexton of the church and 
asked if he had ever seen the minister in any way 
whatever under the influence of liquor. “ No; 
never,” was the reply. Surely the examination 
was thorough. The minister passed the test, 
was unanimously recommended by the com-- 
mittee, and unanimously elected. 
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That call I was unable to accept. A year 
later it was renewed. Then I presented myself 
for another examination, to the Council whose 
successors have done us the honor to be present 
here this afternoon. You must know that these 
were all high-minded, sincere, able men. Their 
examination was not an inquisition, it was the 
discharge of a duty as they understood it; the 
ordeal was two and a half hours long; it was very 
searching, comprehensive and of a high tone. 
The minister made a poor showing in this in- 
stance; he got what might be called a good “C”’, 
—eighteen votes against and forty-eight in 
favor. 

Since then has come the examination of these 
forty years of living and thinking and serving 
in the presence of high character in men and 
women, living and thinking and serving in the 
presence of the high mind and lofty character of 
this extraordinary community, till I have come 
to think of examination and judgment as the 
supreme privilege of life. 

President Eliot has referred to one of the 
noblest of my teachers, — there were others 
just as noble and equally as ardent friends of 
mine, — Professor Goodwin. When mid-year 
examination came, I took in my book with the 
others; I was a special student. Professor 
Goodwin said, “ You need not undergo the ex- 
amination; it is not necessary.” My heart sank 
within me; I felt precisely as an idiot or an in- 
sane person might feel in a lucid moment when 
he makes the discovery that the community 
takes no account of what he does so long as he 
is harmless. I asked Professor Goodwin if I 
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might not have the privilege of being examined. 
He assented, but added, “ Do not bring in your 
book till examination day.” I remonstrated, 
“I should like to be treated with the same sus- 
picion and scrutiny with which you treat all the 
other students. Take my book now.” That 
examination I underwent, and it was a turning- 
point in my life; and I repeat that examinations 
and judgments I have come to regard as the 
supreme blessing of our life; to live in the presence 
of high, exacting standards of intellect, of 
character, and of behaviour, and incessantly to 
undergo the great testing process of a moral 
community and a moral world. And I have 
come to think without fear, with joy, of the 
Grand Assize conducted by the Most Worthy 
Judge Eternal, as a new and completer discovery 
of life’s truth and hope. 

I have time for only another word. When I 
awoke this morning the day seemed peculiarly 
like that of forty years ago, only that day began 
in sunshine and ended in a blizzard, while today 
began with a storm and seems likely to have a 
fair ending. Among the letters which friends 
have sent me is one which says: ‘“ When the 
day broke we were convinced that the elements 
were Fundamentalists; but you were not snowed 
under forty years ago, and I do not think you 
will be today.” In my early ministry I preached 
a good deal upon the stimulus of a hostile en- 
vironment. I have a sermon on that subject, 
“The Philistines be upon thee, Samson,”’ which 
I preached thirty years ago to students at 
Harvard, and on the worth of which, — I think 
I may venture to tell you, —I received a fine 
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compliment from President Eliot. I believe I 
lived in this sense of hostile environment for at 
least twenty-five years; it is a good stimulus. 
There is, however, another kind of stimulus, that 
revealed by this assembly this afternoon, the 
stimulus of a friendly environment. I assure 
you, friends, all who have come here to make 
us happy this afternoon, that this is the chief 
significance of your visit, — the revelation of a 
friendly environment, and a new stimulus to the 
ministers and people of the Old South Church to 
go on in the worship of God and the service of men. 
I have spoken humorously. At a time like 
this memories come thronging to the mind. 
These pews all contain new faces; I have seen 
the church filled, and re-filled, several times 
over, by faces that today are absent. I have 
spoken humorously because, as you well know, 
humor is often a shade to eyes that otherwise, in 
the blinding light of time, would fill with tears. 
Favoring, friendly environment, that is our last 
word for the Universe. Let me recall to your 
mind those words from a great poem that bring 
the friendly Invisible and Eternal to our thought 
as.our last inspiration, consolation, and hope: 
** Here eyes do regard you 
In Eternity’s stillness; 
Here is all fullness, 
Ye brave, to reward you. 
Work, and despair not.” 
Build upon the God of Hope as declared through 
the most radiant and reviving message in all the 
world, the Gospel of Hope as it comes from the 
lips of the Lord Jesus.” 
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SUNDAY MORNING SERVICE 
APRIL 6, 1924 


4 ps E ORDER on the occasion of the Fortieth 

Annwersary of the first service conducted by 
George A. Gordon as minister of the Old South 
Church ts given on the following pages. The Te 
Deum and the Choir Hymn were sung April 6, 
1884, and at the Twenty-fifth Anniversary April 
4,1909. The Congregational Hymn, “ Years and 
Aspirations,’ was written by Dr. Gordon for the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary, and was sung April 4, 
1909, and again at the public meeting Monday 
evening, April 12, 1909. 


Order of Morning: Service 


PRELUDE. Chorale Jongen 
Doxotocy 

Tue Lorp’s Prayer 

Tre Drum Dudley Buck 
Responsive Reapine, Psalm 27 

GLorRIA 

ScripTuRE Lesson: 1 Cor. 1:26—2:5 


Cuorr Hymn: “Thou art, O God, the Life and Light ” 
Mozart. Arr. by Samuel Carr 


PRAYER 
RESPONSE 
OrrerTory: Lord, God of Abraham Mendelssohn. 
Hymn: “How Firma Foundation” The Congregation 
SERMON: “The Ground of Christian Faith ” 

Dr. Gordon 

(Printed at page 266.) 

Hymn The Congregation 


Lead me, Lord, through all my days, 
In Thy great and wondrous ways, 
Lift my heart to grander hours, 
Hold me with Thy heavenly powers. 


Of the Past may I still keep 
Things divine both high and deep, 
Morning light and evening glow 
That have ever blessed me so. 
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Memories that ever shine; 

Friends unseen but friends still mine; 
Service sweet in high reward; 

Spirits blest in dear regard. 


Tender sympathies and tears, 
Precious store of noble years; 
Visions wide on pathways wild, 
Chastened thought again a child! 


Trust in Thee that surer grows; 
Human love that fears no foes; 
Faith that to Thy heart belong 
Worlds now lost in woe and wrong. 


Show me, Lord, Thy word of grace — 
Christ, Thy glory in his face; 


That I through my fleeting hour, 
Serve Thy kingdom in Thy power. 


— George A. Gordon (April, 1909) 


PRAYER AND BENEDICTION 


PostitupE. Finale Maquairre 
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Estimates 
and Appreciations 





George A. Gordon, 1884-1924 


(RHE Committee of Publication has ventured to 
select from the mass of editorials and letters 
relateng to Dr. Gordon’s anniversary such as seem 
to have a varied and representative significance. 
They have detached sentences from letters without 
indication of context and have omitted many com- 
munications which are equally important with 
those printed. They crave consideration and charity 
for the result of their efforts in the performing of a 
very difficult task. 


Estimates and Appreciations 


President CALVIN COOLIDGE, Washington [telegram]. 


Heartiest congratulations on your anniversary. The 
record of your forty years of service is an inspiration and 
help to us all. 


Governor CHANNING H. COX, Boston. 


In your splendid ministry at the Old South Church you 
have been a true servant of the Commonwealth. Her 
citizens without distinction of creed congratulate you and 
the Old South upon the anniversary which is alike happy 
for you and your people. 


Rev. BOYNTON MERRILL, associate minister of the Old South Church 
in Old South Record. 

It is a very easy and a very happy thing for me to pay 
tribute to Dr. Gordon on this fortieth anniversary of his 
installation; for many reasons we all delight to honor him 
and I am truly grateful for this opportunity. We judge 
one another instinctively; whether we will or no we test 
each other: and there are two tests which it has been im- 
possible for me not to impose upon my beloved senior, the 
test of intimacy and the test of youth. 

For something more than two and a half years it has 
been my high privilege to come into intimate contact and 
to stand yoked in service with Dr. Gordon. The mountain, 
looming in the distance, often shrinks as we draw near to 
it; the rugged splendor disappears; the purple glory fades. 
Such has not been my experience. The mountain looms 
loftier than ever, a benign and protecting shadow; that 
which seemed miraculous is miraculous still, as only the 
real can be. The test of intimacy proves this great- 
hearted friend and teacher, greater and gentler, truer and 
nobler than I had dreamed he could be. 

And the test of youth? Youth is prone to be impatient 
of age. Timothy does not always appreciate Paul. Yet 
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here is one who does not disdain nor fail the test that youth 
imposes upon maturity. Here is one before whom youth 
very speedily becomes humble, one before whom youth 
stands in reverent, loyal homage, wondering if it will ever 
approach the attainment, praying that it may, at the very 
least, catch and keep something of the spirit of the man. 
Students come by the thousands to hear him preach, 
young business men by the hundreds find his judgments 
true and righteous altogether; many find it very easy to 
echo the words of one of New York City’s great preachers 
when he says of Dr. Gordon, “‘ Before God, I owe more to 
that gracious and wise preacher than to any living man.” 

The years have tried him and found him strong beyond 
belief; those who know him best love him most ; the 
younger generation stands before him humble and grateful 
beyond words. ” 


ALLEN E. CROSS, D.D., Milford, Mass. 


“The most profound intelligence, laid at the service of the 
Christian Church, since the mind of Jonathan Edwards! ”’ 
That was the quick expression in 1903 of my estimate of 
George A. Gordon as a religious thinker. N. early ten years 
at the Old South Church tested that judgment, and the 
years since have but confirmed it. 

As to preaching, in his supreme deliverances, when his 
spirit was most free, and running like a liner in a typhoon, 
I came to such first-hand contact with reality that it shook 
me almost to tears, and I had to cover my eyes with awe. 

As to worship, a friend in the Old South fellowship, 
who had known life’s tragedy, once said, “ Sometimes 
when Dr. Gordon is praying, there is such intimate sym- 
pathy I could cry out with a kind of quivering gratitude! ” 
That expresses my own tenderest remembrance of being 
admitted to the sanctity of the inner temple. 


Rev. WARREN S. ARCHIBALD, Hartford, Conn. 


In 1908-1909 I had the rare privilege to be the Pastor’s 
Assistant in the Old South Church. Those were precious, 
golden days in which I was associated with Dr. Gordon. 

To him I had turned as a student. I loved him. I 
revered him. I followed him in his books and preaching 
as a student follows a great teacher. 
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_ How generously he received me! His affection was life- 
giving. His friendship was large and great. His example 
was inspiring. His preaching made the Old South Church 
a cathedral of the mind and soul. I shall never forget 
those happy hours and those spacious days. 

Ever since, that friendship has attended me with large 
affection. To him I have looked for inspiration. He has 
been my high example in preaching. He has been my 
great and continuing teacher in theology. He is, in my 
affectionate and loyal esteem, the spiritual successor to 
Phillips Brooks, and to the long and noble line of ministers 
which have given glory and honor to New England 
Churches and New England Theology. 

He has the scientific method. He is exact in his work. 
He is accurate in his thinking. He builds on facts, and you 
always feel that his facts are massive. 

He has the philosophic spirit. He sees the facts of life 
in all their universal human relations. He has the temper 
of a large understanding, and the wise toleration which has 
its fountains in humor. 

He has, above all, the creative imagination. He sees 
the facts of life with the light of heaven shining on them: 
and that, of course, is what a poet sees. 

No wonder Dr. Gordon loves Abraham Lincoln, for 
Abraham Lincoln is one of the facts of life, “‘ a son of fact,” 
a reality in humanity. No wonder he loves the Greek, the 
Humanities, and Philosophy, for in those worlds of light 
he finds length, and breadth, and height, and depth. No 
wonder he loves Burns and all the poets, for there he finds 
the light which never was on land or sea. 

And for the same reason, we who have lived with him, 
love him and revere him, and congratulate him with all 
our hearts. 


Rev. WILLIS H. BUTLER, Hartford, Conn. 

The seven and a half years which I spent in the service 
of the Old South Church strengthened and deepened two 
convictions. The first one is that the church was made 
for man and not man for the church, In the spring of 
1913 a pageant was presented which pictured the part 
which the Old South Church had played in American 
history. To me this served as a symbol of the truth which 
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ecclesiastics are inclined to ignore, that the church is not an 
end in itself but one of the means by which a great end 
may be consummated. As I became familiar with the 
contribution which, throughout its history, the Old South 
Church had made to the higher life of the city, the state, 
and the nation, as I became acquainted with the men and 
women of character and intelligence who with fine moral 
earnestness are devoting themselves and their resources 
to the improvement of the social, industrial, and political 
life of the community, I was more deeply convinced than 
ever that the chief business of the church is not to invent 
and perfect ways and means by which it may increase its 
own numbers, or magnify its own importance, or exalt 
its own name, but to inspire men with the ideals of Him 
who came “ not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 

The second conviction is that people will attend church 
in large numbers and with consistent regularity when they 
are reasonably sure of hearing a good sermon. The small 
congregations in many churches cannot be attributed to 
any single cause, but, in my humble opinion, the principal 
cause is poor preaching. No man can be associated with 
Dr. Gordon and remain insensible or indifferent to the 
opportunity which is presented to the Christian minister 
as a preacher of the Gospel. I well remember his com- 
ment whenever I remarked upon the size of the congrega- 
tion, ““These people are here because they want something.” 
To be sure that people do not go away from church with- 
out getting what they want, something that shall satisfy 
the hunger of their souls, is the obligation that rests upon 
every man who occupies a pulpit. I had long known that 
preaching is not easy work, that it is the hardest thing a 
minister does, but my association with a master of the 
art of preaching confirmed my belief that it is the most 
important thing. 

To have been connected with a church which for over 
two hundred and fifty years has unselfishly served the 
needs of the community and has promoted human welfare 
the world around; to have been a fellow-worker with one 
whose professional attainments and whose personal friend- 
ship are a continual inspiration, is to have enjoyed an ex- 
perience which I trust may be productive of good in my 
work for the Cause which is common and dear to us all. 
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Rev. ARCHIBALD BLACK, Montclair, N. J. 


Although my association with Dr. Gordon at the Old 
South Church was brief it was, nevertheless, rich in ex- 
perience and in inspiration. Looking back it may appear 
to have been but an hour or two in the course of a life; 
but such hours are often more important than the run of 
many years. 

When I was called to serve with Dr. Gordon at the Old 
South Church I had already been in the ministry for a 
number of years with its usual successes and failures, and 
its ordinary experiences; and in many respects it seemed 
to me that the pace had been set, the early excitements 
and enthusiasms over, and that the future would be greatly 
the past continued. Perhaps the finest service Dr. Gordon 
did for me in my association with him was to start me all 
over again, shake me and show me, by his superlative 
example, that there were still worlds and worlds to conquer. 
I confess a very personal humiliation in his presence; but, 
at the same time, I was aware of a new awakening and a 
rare inspiration. Privileged to be with him in friendly 
intimacy, to hear him preach out of a rich mind and a clear 
clean heart, and to glimpse something of his wonderful 
experience, I gained a new perspective, and took fresh 
hold again. The sheer depth of his learning, the infinite 
patience and thoroughness of his pulpit preparation, the 
engaging dignity of his bearing and life, and the profound 
truths of the gospel he preached were ever delightfully 
astonishing, and further revelations to me. Moreover, 
underlying and overlying all the rich humour, quiet and 
constrained, which saved austerity, and lit nobility, was 
continually refreshing. 

The season of association may have been short, but it 
was needful and saving. I am more and more conscious 
in my present work that it has been the source of any little 
power I may possess. To have been with one so deservedly 
popular, so big in mind and true in heart, has remained 
to aid and urge and bless. It stays as one of life’s few 
crucial and tremendous experiences. 

Nor can I forget Dr. Gordon’s interest in and friendship 
towards me, from our first meeting when in simple language 
he informed me that on my coming to the Old South 
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Church I would be “a free man in Christ ” — from then 
until the trying evening when he attended an evening 
service and at the close told me with humour on his lip 
and open affection in his eyes that he would give me “an 
A for my sermon.” To gain the “A class” with Dr. 
Gordon may have meant some honour, but it also meant 
his warm interest and real‘hopeful friendship. 

My associations with the Old South Church linger and 
will ever remain dear; but it is not too much to say that 
they are enriched and hallowed because they mean Dr. 
Gordon. My deepest regret in departure was the sever- 
ance of daily companionship, and the loss of his magnificent 
leadership. At such a time as this I count myself privi- 
leged to be one of those who can offer congratulations out 
of much personal knowledge and in true debt, and can 
understand something of the secret which has kept Dr. 
Gordon in the front rank of the Christian ministry for 
so many years, and in the hearts of Christian people. 


Miss A. T. FREEMAN, East Bank, W. Va. 


When the Boston Transcript reached me here in the 
wilds of West Virginia and I heard that those who had been 
inspired and helped by your splendid interpretation of 
Christianity were paying tribute to your long term of 
service, I could not refrain from telling you how much the 
ve South Church meant to me while I was a student in 

oston. 


MARY SHANNON SMITH, The College Club, Boston. 


I first attended the Old South in 1891 while studying 
music here, and the following year I had a sitting there. 
Again in 1901-02 I had a seat while a student at Radcliffe. 
You helped me vitally in my early student days. . . 
When I returned to Boston last year to do some research 
work at the Library, it was a great joy to see how many 
students were coming to you for help and inspiration. 


GEORGE W. COLEMAN, Boston. 


According to my idea of riches, you are one of the 
wealthiest men in the country, for you have added rich- 
ness to the life of tens of thousands of men and women of 
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several generations. What greater satisfaction could a 
man have? May you have many more years of the same 
wonderful service is my heartfelt wish. 


WARNER L. CARVER, American Sunday School Union, Boston. 


It has been the privilege of Mrs. Carver and myself 
during the last twenty-five years when in town to listen 
to your preaching and we want you to know the help and 
inspiration which you have given us. 

May I also take this opportunity to say that it hascome 
to me during my travels over New England and elsewhere 
that you can never know of the far-reaching results of 
your ministry in helping to establish the life of God in the 
hearts of men. 


Justice WILLIAM CUSHING WAIT, Mass. Supreme Court. 


When I sat in front of you and listened to Prof. Palmer 
in his discussion of Leroy Beaulieu’s Public Finance, 
perhaps you dreamed of the future that was before us, but 
I did not. 

How was I to foresee that you were so to bless two 
generations of Boston’s men and women? I join with 
them in thanking God that he sent you to us; and in pray- 
ing that your years with us may be long. 


MOORFIELD STOREY, LL.D., Boston. 


I write to congratulate you upon forty brilliantly success- 
ful years during which you have established a position 
second to none in this community. Today your influence 
is very great, not only among those who agree with you, 
but among many who do not share all your views but who 
have a great respect for you and your ideals and aims in 
life. I look upon you as a young man, and am prepared to 
believe that you have many years of constantly growing 
usefulness before you. 


S. PARKES CADMAN, D.D., Central Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


You have been the minister of your Master for all of us 
who love and revere you for your own, and for your work’s 
sake. We follow you, though with unequal steps, and I 
know none who does not rejoice in the premiership which 
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is yours by common consent in the pulpit of our nation. 
What more can I, or need I say, since what I have said, 
though so true, is almost superfluous? Rest assured, 
dear sir, of our reverent regard and love. May the con- 
sciousness that you have sown to reap, and this in many, 
many fruitful fields beyond your own great and historic 
parish, be a stay in your next period of what we pray will 
be an ever broadening, deepening interpretation of God’s 
ways toward man! Central Church adds its Well done! 
to the general chorus. 


Dean EDMUND S. ROUSMANIERE, D.D., Cathedral Church of 
St. Paul, Boston. 
Dr. Gordon has been to me an inspiration to faithful 
service all the years of my ministry and I am deeply grate- 
ful to him. 


JASON NOBLE PIERCE, D.D., Washington, D. C. [telegram]. 


God be praised for such a ministry of tongue, pen and 
character. May your light and love still lead us on. 


Rev. ALLEN A. STOCKDALE, D.D., First Congl. Church, Toledo. 


It is glorious to think of the continued pastorate of 
forty years, but it is still more glorious to think of the mind 
and character that warrant such a pastorate and make it 
possible. 


PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM, D.D., Arlington Street Church, 
Boston. 

Your friendship for these many years has meant much 
to me, and I have turned to no Boston minister so con- 
fidently as to you for counsel and encouragement. Thank 
you for all that you have done and been. 


EDWARD A. HORTON, D.D., Chaplain Massachusetts Senate. 


My memory holds vividly the evening, forty years ago, 
when Phillips Brooks, and lesser lights (myself a twinkling 
candle) awaited the Council’s decision. Our collation 
went on without you, then a few speeches — finally the 
glad message that at last announced right to the pulpit 
throne, you have so inspiringly filled, and now hold with 
potent sceptre! 
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Rev. FREDERICK F. SHANNON, D.D.., Central Church, Chicago. 


How much the ministers in their forties today owe to 
Dr. Gordon cannot possibly be told. He grappled with 
the great problems of Christianity like the true master 
he is and made the intellectual and spiritual going grander 
because of his work. Such depth, such clarity, such in- 
sight, such honesty, such comprehensiveness characterizes 
all his work that one is made to thrill to the power of his 
Christian manhood. 


WM. E. BARTON, D.D., First Congregational Church, Oak Park, Til. 


I wish to express to the Church and to Dr. Gordon my 
conviction of the great service which Dr. Gordon has per- 
formed during this pastorate both to the churches of our 
fellowship and the Church of Christ in our land. 

Dr. Gordon’s Council was in itself a notable event, a 
- water-shed in our ecclesiastical life. The forty years of his 
ministry in that church are nothing less than monumental. 


Rev. CHARLES H. WILLIAMS, Central Church, Jamaica Plain. 


.. . No one can do for her what you can. 

By the way, Dr. Gordon, that last sentence holds a truth 
with a much wider application. That is true of scores of 
your Brother Ministers. You go on year after year speak- 
ing for us and representing the Church for us at the heights 
so that you place us all under a lasting bond of gratitude 
by just doing for us what no one else can. Blessings on 
you for you have been a constant blessing to us all. 


ALEXANDER McCOLL, D.D., Second Presb. Church, Philadelphia. 

It is difficult to speak in measured terms of such a 
ministry as that of Dr. Gordon. It has been, and is, an 
unfailing blessing to men of thoughtful mind and reverent 
spirit throughout the Christian world. And those of us 
who are privileged to enjoy with some intimacy his friend- 
ship can only thank God for the constant inspiration of so 
great a gift. 


EDWARD T. SULLIVAN, D.D., Trinity Episcopal Church, Newton. 


I want to add my voice to the great chorus of gratitude 
that you have been listening to these last days — gratitude 
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for the inspiration you have been to a multitude of min- 
isters especially, besides the general public — gratitude for 
your vindication of the power of the prophetic office — 
the validity of the prophet’s vision, and the compelling | 
power of lofty and noble utterance. 

You have stood for the scholar and the thinker in the 
pulpit, for fresh and stimulating thought, and for en- 
lightened spiritual religion. Your church has been a place 
where multitudes gathered to behold the Face of the Christ, 
and to practice the Presence of God. 

Your younger brethren look up to you in reverence, and 
wonder — as well as in gratitude; and I speak only as a 
voice from the crowd when I say; May you long be spared 
in unabated vigor to hold your unique and solitary emi- 
nence as our theologian, thinker and preacher. 


CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D.D, Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 


Forty years in the pulpit of the Old South Church; 
what a record that is in this age of changes! What an old 
man you have become! I stand in awe of you. I bow 
down before you. I have just completed my twenty-sixth 
year, and that to me seems quite wonderful; but when I 
think of you and your forty years, I feel like a youngster 
just starting out. 

I regret exceedingly that I cannot be in Boston on the 
afternoon of April 2nd. But I shall be with you in spirit, 
thanking God for your gifts and graces, and grateful to 
you for the help you have given to me and to thousands by 
your clear thinking and your noble spirit. 


CHARLES S. MILLS, D.D., New York. 


It would give me the greatest personal pleasure to 
indicate by my attendance my profound respect and 
sincere affection for Dr. Gordon and my appreciation of 
the immense indebtedness of our entire Congregational 
fellowship to him. Doubtless emphasis will be placed 
upon his primacy among us and his leadership, through 
these forty years, in the interpretation of truth and the 
application of the gospel of the Son of God to the life of 
our time. 

But, representing as I do the Ministerial Boards of the 
Congregational churches, I should personally emphasize 
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his exaltation, by his conspicuous service in the Old South 
Church of the dignity and the power of the Christian 
ministry and the fact that his ministration to his own 
people has been accompanied by the closest sympathy with 
his brethren in lesser fields and his powerful advocacy of 
the imperative obligation of the church toward them. 


JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, D.D., Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York. 

In my own behalf, in behalf of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, and in the name of a great company of your 
younger Brethren, to whom your God-illumined ministry 
has been so rich a blessing, in authentic inspiration and 
guidance in a difficult time, I beg to send not only greeting 
and congratulation, but abiding gratitude and abounding 
good will. 

For a ministry so noble and so notable in its single- 
hearted devotion to the high vocation of the pulpit, so 
fearless and faithful in its leadership of faith in a tangled 
and agitated time, so fruitful in its influence far beyond your 
knowing, so rich and wise and radiant in its interpretation 
of the grandeur and tenderness of the Gospel of God in 
Christ Jesus our Lord; aye, and for much else for which 
I have no words — we thank God, and you. 


LEIGHTON PARKS, D.D., LL.D., St. Bartholomew’s, New York. 


What a wonderful thing it is to have had a ministry of 
forty years in the same parish. That you have been able 
to do what no other man in any of the Churches, so far as 
I know, has been able to do in our restless day, is due of 
course first to the grace of God. But that grace has shown 
itself in the gift of wisdom imparted to you, and in that 
modesty which kept you from advertising and from sen- 
sational appeals which no doubt have an immediate effect, 
but whose ultimate reaction cannot fail to be fatal to a 
continuous ministry. To have fed your flock for forty 
years and to have led them from one pasture to another, 
keeping the continuity of the great revelation and welcom- 
ing the new light as it dawned on the uplands to which 
you led the flock, is a beautiful, a solemn, and an inspiring 
experience. Even if it had done no more than influence 
the ministry of your own Church, it would have been a 
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notable event, but of course it has been far more than that. 
All the Churches have been influenced by the words that 
you have spoken, and above all, by the example of your 
steadfast character. 


Reo. HENRY K. SHERRILL, Trinity Church, Boston (to the Editor of 
the Old South Record). 

If I do not write of Dr. Gordon’s work as preacher, pas- 
tor, theologian and writer, it is because of no lack of 
appreciation and of gratitude. But many eminent men of 
great authority and of long experience will speak of these 
things. I am glad to hold myself in readiness to say 
“Amen ”’ to all that they will say. I should like to write 
of Dr. Gordon as a friend. For the forty years of his 
pastorate the Old South Church and Trinity have faced 
each other across the Square. During those years Dr. 
Gordon has been the valued and intimate friend of four 
Rectors of Trinity Church — what Dr. Gordon himself 
has called (I shouldn’t have dared to do so) an apostolic 
succession of friendships — Bishop Brooks, Dr. Donald, 
Bishop Mann; and now he has generously and whole- 
heartedly given his friendship to another Rector of Trinity. 
That friendship is one of the privileges of being at Trinity. 
To know Dr. Gordon, to talk with him about the problems 
of life, to feel his affectionate interest and support, is a real 
experience for which I am increasingly grateful. 


ROCKWELL HARMON POTTER, D.D., First Church, Hartford. 
Moderator of National Council. 

The anniversary of Dr. Gordon’s pastorate in the Old 
South Church is an occasion of congratulation and grati- 
tude among the ministers and members of Congregational 
Churches throughout the country. A pastorate of forty 
years in a great city can only rarely be achieved. It can 
be made possible only by the union of a man of rugged 
physical strength, vigorous intellectual power and _ pro- 
found spiritual life, with a Church of strategic location, of 
generous mind and of noble purposes. Such a union was 
effected in the settlement of Dr. Gordon in the Old South 
Church forty years ago. 

But the significance of this anniversary is not to be found 
in the number of years it commemorates — though this of 
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itself would be occasion for thanksgiving and earnest felic- 
itations. The significance of this anniversary lies not in 
the length of the term that is marked by it, but in the 
character of the leadership that has achieved it. 

Dr. Gordon has made real for our time and in a most 
conspicuous position the ancient Puritan ideal of the 
minister of Christ. He has been a man of true piety, of 
sound learning, and of a great heart. By his voice he has 
spoken to both the mind and the heart of a great city with 
the warmth of truly apostolic zeal and with the light of 
truly prophetic fire. By his pen he has spoken to both the 
minds and the hearts of a generation of younger men in the 
Christian ministry both within the Puritan fellowship and 
far beyond it, giving them guidance for their thinking and 
confidence in the gospel in a time when both these gifts 
have been greatly needed for the sake of the Church and 
for the sake of the Kingdom of God. 

All the Churches of the fellowship in which we join our- 
selves for Christian service unite in gratitude to the Old 
South Church that it has given to Dr. Gordon so strategic 
a pulpit from which to set forth his noble message and so 
loyal testimony to that message in its Christian service. 
We unite also in thanking God for him and for the truth 
of God received through his mind and the gospel of God 
made human in his heart. We pray for him continued 
years of high witness to the truth and of noble leadership 
in its proclamation. We pray that ever more and more 
the great gospel he has preached, because in his heart he 
has believed it, may yield to him its abundant fruitage of 
love and joy and peace. 


Rev. PITT DILLINGHAM, Boston. 


Whether or not you conclude to do the ninety years as 
a total, you have known Dr. Eliot’s joy of work, work 
that tells, has told, and will go on telling for the day you 
live in, work into which you have put your constantly 
growing self, your growing vision and your growing power 
to help, and you have tasted what he called the greatest 
of human rewards, — to be enfolded as years advance in 
an atmosphere of honor and gratitude and love, all of 
which last you have so truly deserved. : 

If you now see fit to remind me of unfinished ideals 
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and the forward look and the weight of an unfinished 
world —I will only add that I doubt not you sing with 
your old friend Hyde: 


“‘ Creation’s Lord, we give thee thanks 
That this thy world is incomplete; 
That battle calls our marshalled ranks, 
That work awaits our hands and feet; 
That thou hast not yet finished men, 
That we are in the making still, — 

As friends who share the Maker’s plan, 
As sons who know the Father’s will.” 


This I understand to be an essential in your gospel. May 
God give you strength to continue your interpretation of 
life, and “‘ carry on” for a long bit yet, and especially in 
that pulpit which is your throne, now grown so dear to 
you and to your great congregation of young and old, 
and so significant and inspiring for the rest of us in Boston 
and beyond. 


CHARLES E. PARK, D.D., First Church, Boston. 


Forty years of Dr. Gordon have been a blessing, not only 
to the city, and not only to the congregations who have 
listened to him, but to his fellow-laborers in the ministry, 
who, for obvious reasons, may seldom hear him preach, 
yet who, in many indirect ways, feel the benefits of his 
personality. 

His attitude towards other ministers is that of an elder 
brother, — friendly, generous, helpful in the extreme. He 
is interested in you without being patronizing. He is 
sympathetic with you in your little trials and tribulations 
without for a moment letting you forget that those trials 
and tribulations are matters of minor importance. He is 
solicitous for your success without relaxing his standards of 
what a minister ought to be and do. 

He has the power of reminding you of your real task, and 
of the better and higher side of your own nature. To 
meet him for five minutes is to feel yourself hoisted out of 
your habitual mediocrities of worry and interest, and set 
upon the upper levels of thought where you know you 
should dwell, but where you find it hard to stay for any 
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length of time. He does this, not in any studied way, 
nor by any suggestion of censoriousness, but simply by 
showing you that these upper levels are his own habitual 
dwelling-place, and by assuming that of course they must 
be yours also. 

He has taught our Boston community what it ought to 
expect of a minister: upright manhood, intellectual in- 
tegrity, spiritual dignity, moral fervor, the courage of deep 
faith and honest conviction, and a full measure of pro- 
fessional self-respect. He has cleansed and elevated the 
professional tone of the ministry in Boston. He has 
covered with scorn the false notion which too often pre- 
vails, that a minister is little more than a convenient 
general-utility man, who may properly be expected to 
busy himself over a swarm of little futilities that are be- 
neath the notice of other men. He has proved that the 
- ministry is a profession of the first importance, and that 
a minister may be an indispensable public servant. 

Thanks to him, Boston is an inhospitable place to the 
pulpit-sensationalist, the clerical mountebank, the pious 
fraud, the indolent shirker, and the faddist. To be sure, 
there is a certain following which men of this sort may win 
even in Boston; but it is relatively small, and Dr. Gordon 
is to blame that it is small. What a nuisance he must be 
to such gentry! And to men of pure motive and genuine 
sanity and lofty vision, what a bulwark of defence! 

Under his influence the profession of the ministry has 
been made attractive in the nobler sense to the nobler part 
of a man; an opportunity and a recognition for the best 
there is in the best ministers. He has refined Boston’s 
taste for parsons, and added to that taste the power of 
moral and spiritual discrimination. This may be a fact 
of which he himself is ignorant, but the rest of us know it 
is true, and we rise up and call him blessed. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE. 


Dear Dr. Gordon: The Unitarian Laymen’s League asks 
leave to join the throng that pays homage to you upon 
this fortieth anniversary of your installation as the minister 
of the virile Old South Church. 

An inspired and fearless preacher, an untiring minister, 
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a far-sighted educator and a consecrated citizen, you 
personify the ideals toward which we would have all men 
aspire. 

We are proud of our kinship with you. We rejoice to 
serve a common cause to which you have contributed so 
much. And we sincerely believe you to be one of those 
rare souls of whom our Heavenly Father may well say, 
“This is my beloved son, in whom I am well pleased.” 

Hoping that you may long be spared to grace the path, 
and lead the way, of all who would follow our Master, 
Jesus Christ, I am cordially yours, 

WituraMm L. BARNARD, Executive Vice-President. 


BOSTON FEDERATION OF CHURCHES. “Weekly Broadcast” 
in Boston Post, March 29, 1924. 

Dr. George A. Gordon, who on Wednesday, April 2, 
will reach the fortieth milestone of his ministry in the Old 
South Church in Boston, has made for himself a large 
place in the life of this city and is held in affectionate 
honor, not only by his congregation, but by a great com- 
pany beyond its limits. 

For more than a generation he has been the leader, not 
only of a great church, but has, in addition, been the out- 
standing figure in a great denomination. Several leading 
universities have heaped upon him their choicest honors 
and he stands today universally recognized as equal to 
America’s most noted theologians and preachers. 

By reason of the hundreds who, Sunday after Sunday, 
sit at his feet; by reason of the thousands of students who 
look up to him as their religious guide and embodiment of 
the spirit of search after truth; by reason of his stirring 
and durable sermons; by reason of his epoch marking, if 
not epoch making, books — by these reasons and many 
more, Dr. Gordon has made his ministry of ever widening 
appeal and increasing power and service. 


THE MINISTERS’ CLUB, Prof. Woodman Bradbury D.D., Secretary. 

At the meeting of the Ministers’ Club on March 27, I 
was instructed by the members present to convey to you, 
in view of your approaching anniversary on April 2, the 
very hearty felicitations of the Club. You joined this 
Club in 1884, the year of your coming to Boston, and we, 
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too, like the Old South Church, have had the inspiration 
of your friendship for two-score years. In these years, 
your influence has been powerful, far-reaching, and fruitful 
im many lines. Your eloquent presentation of the eternal 
gospel, your moral courage in theological and social re- 
construction, your ventures of faith in behalf of truth, 
justice and righteousness, have proved again that the 
pulpit is 


“The most important and effectual guard, 
Support and ornament of Virtue’s cause.” 


You have become a leader by whom the idealism of youth 
has been fostered and directed. We are proud of you 
and grateful to God for you. May there yet be a crowning 
decade of glorious work and honor! 


MINUTE OF BOSTON CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS MEET- 
ING, March 31, 1924. 


Wuereas, Wednesday of this week marks the 40th 
Anniversary of Rev. George A. Gordon, D.D., as Pastor 
of Old South Church, Boston, the Congregational ministers 
of Boston and Vicinity desire to place on record this ex- 
pression of our affection and esteem for him as a brother 
beloved, and our recognition of the high place he holds as 
an honored teacher and leader in the Christian life and 
thought of the city and state. 

We recognize in Dr. Gordon an ardent student of the 
deepest things of life, an author of wide influence, and a 
preacher of commanding ability and power. 

His influence in shaping and molding Christian thought; 
his clear interpretation of the perplexing problems of the 
divine government in the world; his sane and reasonable 
presentation of the Gospel of Christ; his sound philosophy 
of Christian doctrine and life, which has rescued some of 
his brethren from doubt and skepticism; his constant de- 
votion to the high ideals of the ministry; his pronounced 
leadership in times of religious debate and controversy, all 
render him secure in his place of honor and in the con- 
fidence and esteem of his brethren. : 

We therefore join in extending to him our felicitations 
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on his long and happy pastorate in this honored church, 
and wish for him a continued ministry of many years of 
usefulness and prosperity. 

We likewise wish to congratulate the Old South Church 
in having enjoyed so fruitful and blessed a ministry, and 
to express the hope that this union of church and pastor 
may continue for many years to come. 


ALBERT F. Pierce, President 
Cuar.es E. Dunn, Secretary 
Henry F. Smitu, Chairman Ex. Com. 
IsRaAEL AINSWORTH, 
Committee of Boston Ministers’ Meeting. 


WILLIAM COWAN, President Scottish Charitable Society, Boston. 


The hand of the Lord has been with you all these years 
and has blessed your labors exceedingly and my hope is 
that you may enjoy the fruit of your labors for many 
years to come. 

It is a matter of pride among your fellow countrymen 
that you should have achieved so great a success in your 


field of labor. 


JAMES L. BARTON, D.D., Secretary A. B.C.F.M., Boston. 


Can it be possible that you have been in the Old South 
Church for forty years? And yet so the record reads, 
and in that record we of the American Board rejoice with 
exceeding joy. The period has been and still is rich in 
opportunities for that leadership which you have so 
splendidly exercised both through your pen and with your 
voice and by your personality. 

We all pray for yet many years of the use of those 
masterly qualities which mean sane thinking, intelligent 
believing and righteous living. 

As an officer of the American Board, and as a friend, I 
greet you, and with an All hail and a God speed. 


Principal JAMES E. GREGG, D.D., Hampion Institute, Va. 

I do wish to send my congratulations to you, and to 
assure you of the admiration, gratitude and affection which 
I have always felt for you and your exemplification of 
what a minister’s life and work should be. You have in- 
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fluenced me for good more than I have ever told you, and 
I am certain that hundreds, if not thousands, of our 
younger men would say the same. 


President WILLIAM R. MOODY, Northfield Schools, Mass. 


It would indeed have been a great privilege to have been 
present, not only to hear Dr. Gordon and the other speakers, 
but to have witnessed what I know will be a most touching 
tribute of affectionate regard in which Dr. Gordon is held. 
I share in the warm admiration of many men to whom his 
message has been a blessing. 


BENJAMIN RAND, Ph.D., Philosophical Library, Harvard University. 


I desire heartily to congratulate you upon the forty 
years of such distinguished service as you have rendered. 
It has been the work not only of a theologian but also of 
a philosopher. 


Professor FRANCIS G. PEABODY, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 


A beautiful celebration, — genuine, restrained and up- 
lifting! And a steady Crescendo, from the kind remarks 
of Brother Park, through the delightful playfulness of 
Lawrence, and the happy reminiscences by Prexy, to 
your own intimate, parental and noble words. I was very 
proud and happy to be counted among your friends, as I 
have been for forty years your admiring and affectionate 
colleague. Eliot was right in prophesying that you would 
grow, and if you had a good wife! Lo it is all due to Mrs. 
Gordon after all! 


Professor GEORGE H. PALMER, LL.D., Harvard University. 


It is not easy to praise Dr. Gordon. His merits are too 
manifest and their range too wide to permit a summary to 
do more than call attention to excellencies universally 
acknowledged and to point out how everywhere these 
bear his own peculiar and inexplicable stamp. Dr. Gordon 
is that mysterious being, a great man. Among Congre- 
gationalists he holds a position not unlike that of Bishop 
Lawrence among Episcopalians. I shall not attempt to 
analyze him but shall confine myself to a single point, the 
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encouragement and instruction which young men thinking 
of entering the ministry may derive from considering his 
forty years at the Old South. 

We think of the Ministry as a short-lived profession. It 
is entered early. At graduation from the Divinity School 
a young man often steps into a position as important as 
will ever be his. With years he is less valued. A lawyer 
or doctor fights his way into his profession through a 
starvation period, but the older he grows the more he is 
wanted. The minister, on the contrary, is soon burnt out. 
If he leaves a parish after he is forty years old — and he is 
likely to have had several parishes before that date — a 
minister will not readily find another. Experience, it 
would seem, unfits him for his work. 

What then has enabled Dr. Gordon to hold together for 
nearly half a century a vast and exacting congregation? 
No doubt there have been a dozen favoring circumstances. 
I have acknowledged too that there is always in greatness 
something mysterious and untraceable. But we can at 
least follow to some extent the pathway that greatness 
has taken. Dr. Gordon had few early advantages. He 
started late and poor. The common schools of Scotland 
brought him as an immigrant to the factories of this 
country. After several years of manual labor he passed 
through Bangor Theological Seminary. Only then, at 
twenty-five, was he permitted a taste of college study in a 
single year’s course at Harvard. But the end of that year 
showed a quality in his work so exceptional that the Faculty 
passed a vote inviting Gordon to join the next Senior Class 
without examination — the only case, I believe, on record 
of such a vote— and when he graduated it was with 
Honors in Greek and Philosophy. The very privations of 
his early years turned into powers, giving him that genuine 
passion for clear and solid knowledge, which has ever since 
attended him. 

It is a minister’s office to be a daily and weekly giver. 
He must be ever ready to pour out spiritual nutriment. 
And for a few years he ordinarily has a fairly sufficient 
stock. It comes with the blind zeal which brought him 
to the pulpit, from material gathered in College and Di- 
vinity School, illuminated by his own small observation 
of life and its problems, and then from the stimulating 
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support of the demands laid upon him. For a while the 
very outgo induces a sort of income, for he is learning what 
human needs are. But by degrees the young minister 
perceives — his people too perceive — that he is getting 
pumped out. There is sameness in his sermons, he needs 
a larger source of supply. Yet so multitudinous and urgent 
are the petty duties of the hour that no natural time is 
left for enriching his own mind. To secure such time for 
private study, beyond the small amount that must be 
given to next Sunday’s sermon, calls for a degree of hardy 
intellectual vigor which few men possess. Yet only 
through perpetual accumulation of fresh personal stock 
can the wants of a parish be permanently met. 

Here is where many young men go down and Dr. Gordon 
has goneup. His career is a lesson in longevity. Through- 
out his ministry he has been a hard-working scholar. His 
words as a pulpit orator have had weight because they have 
come from a growing man and have had a background of 
arduous and sustained study. No wonder his congrega- 
tions have been steadily large, for his assistant ministers 
have been Plato, Aristotle, Shakespeare, Kant, Berkeley, 
and Burns. But abhorring pedantry as much as igno- 
rance, he has never allowed these gentlemen to use their 
own language in his pulpit. He has translated it into 
lucid English, bearing the Gordon stamp, and has applied it 
to the problems of today. Just so he treats the Bible. 
Its many writers are his intimates. With scholarly effort 
he has placed himself where they stood, has listened to them 
questioningly, and only when he has verified their utter- 
ances in his own experience has he been ready to impart to 
his people their stores of divine wisdom. How living have 
been the words of Jesus and Saint Paul when passed through 
the sifting of his capacious soul! In short as I have 
watched these marvelous years, the simple secret of their 
success appears to be unceasing intellectual toil, directed 
primarily to Dr. Gordon’s own growth and only second- 
arily to immediate exigencies of the pulpit and parish. 
He has been more bent on being serviceable in the long 
run than in the short. The smooth-slipping weeks have 
therefore not impoverished him. Each has added to his 
value, as they increase the value of the doctor or lawyer. 
Among our many reasons for gratitude to Dr. Gordon, we 
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may thank him for showing our young ministers how to 
be long lived. 


President HENRY LEFAVOUR, LL.D., Simmons College. 


It would have been a genuine satisfaction to have 
listened to the merited appreciations of a wonderful 
service. I am writing only a word to express my own 
gratitude for the help and stimulus you have given to me. 


President MARY E. WOOLLEY, LL.D., Mount Holyoke College. 


For years Dr. Gordon has been college preacher at 
Mount Holyoke, his Sunday always anticipated and 
always enjoyed. His vigorous thought and delivery, his 
progressive spirit and deep spirituality have left their im- 
press on every student generation. It must be a great 
joy to him to realize what a force he has been in shaping 
the citizenship of almost half a century. 


President ELLEN F. PENDLETON, LL.D., Wellesley College. 


Looking back over a period of more than twenty years, 
I see with profound gratitude that Dr. Gordon has given 
Wellesley, out of his busy life, a Sunday visit almost an- 
nually. In the summing up of any year we have ever 
counted a distinct loss when Dr. Gordon has been absent 
from the college desk. For through his coming we have 
ever been led on to feel — if we may not yet comprehend — 
what is the breadth, and length, and depth, and height of 
our Christian heritage. 


Professor H. NORMAN GARDINER, L.H.D., Smith College. 


In addition to the deeper bonds of spiritual and intel- 
lectual sympathies, we have this also in common, to have 
served continuously one institution for forty years. .. . 
But on the whole, has it not been a glorious time to live 
in and has not the work proved as much a delight as a 
duty? I cannot attend the celebration, but I send you 
my heartiest congratulations, praise God for what you 
have been to so many of us, and venture the hope that, 
encouraged by the memories of the past and all the present 
evidence of affection, you may go forward confident and 
serene. 
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President PAUL DWIGHT MOODY, D.D., Middlebury College, Vt. 


It has never been my lot to be permitted to worship in 
the Old South Church with you in the pulpit but there are 
few living to whom I have felt a deeper sense of gratitude 
for the service you have rendered through the printed 
page. In those trying days of 1917 your sermon on “‘ Was 
Jesus a Pacifist?” came almost as the voice of God to me 
and made much easier the hard task which confronted me. 


President M. L. BURTON, D.D., LL.D., University of Michigan. 


I have been trying to think out for myself just what 
there has been in your service that has given us all such 
satisfaction. There are so many elements in it that I 
hesitate to attempt an analysis. I have concluded that it 
is you rather than any particular attribute that has cap- 
tivated my imagination. I have loved your books and 
your deep understanding of the fundamental spiritual 
issues of the Universe. May the years ahead be full of 
the richest satisfactions of life. 


President W. G. P. FAUNCE, LL.D., Brown University, Providence. 


Allow me to join with a host of friends throughout the 
country and the world in thanking God that you have 
been, and still are here. In an age when hundreds of 
ministers have cheapened their method in order to com- 
mend their product, you have stood steadfast for dignity 
without pomposity and for that noble reserve which always: 
goes with the deepest conviction. Yet you have spoken 
out of a full mind and heart on all the chief issues of our 
time. You have never stooped to conquer, but have 
risen to meet every new crisis as a gentleman unafraid. 


President CHARLES F. THWING, LL.D., Western Reserve University.. 


Your great ministry is one of the richest of blessings for 
the American preacher. For you have in this great 
historic pulpit given an example of the primary intellectual 
worth of preaching. In an age tending toward the super- 
ficial, you have set forth the value of solidity and thorough- 
ness, and, in a generation inclined toward cheapness, you 
have stood for the worthiest and the most precious. The 
majesty of thinking, and of thinking expressed in noble 
speech, has clothed you as with a beautiful garment. 
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If one asked for the proof of what I try to say, I should 
refer him to the volumes of your sermons, several of which 
are within almost my arm’s reach. 

(To the Committee.) To call the service — “‘ Notable ” 
represents the emphasis of understatement. His pastorate 
is one of the outstanding forces of the two-score years. Its 
days and its years have shown knowledge, as well as 
uttered great speech, to the people. 


W. J. TUCKER, LL.D., President Emeritus, Dartmouth College. 


Your ministry in Boston has had too great a meaning to 
be measured by its cumulative power. It was inherently 
great quite apart from the unusual increment of years. 
You dared to bring theology back to its rightful place in 
the New England pulpit; you did not ask men what they 
wanted; you instinctively gave them what they most 
needed and really wanted. From first to last you made 
them feel the intellectual supremacy of truth. Hence the 
constant and unflagging response of young men and young 
women in the process of education to your preaching. 

Equally sure and definite has been your application of 
the truth to our local and national emergencies. You 
have never failed at such times to say the timely word of 
courage and faith. 


Dean JAMES A. BEEBE, D.D., Boston University. 


In common with other students of Greater Boston, the 
students of Boston University School of Theology during 
the last forty years have profited greatly by Dr. Gordon’s 
instruction and example. In a very real sense he has been 
for us a School Chaplain though perhaps he scarcely 
realized it. 


Former President WM. F. WARREN, LL.D., Boston University. 


I rejoice in every honor that can be paid him and his 
conspicuous public service. If at the Wednesday gather- 
ing of his friends he shall miss seeing me, he will not be 
surprised; and he will still more appreciate the reason any 
time after January second, nineteen hundred forty-three. 
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President L. H. MURLIN, DD., LL.D., Boston University. 


Daily as one comes to my office the tower of Old South 
Church looms out against the sky, a striking figure point- 
ing to heaven. The world that does not know the Pastor 
of this House of God personally, always thinks of a big 
brain throbbing with thoughts of how we get to God 
through Man. Those of us who live near him and come 
under the direct influence of his personality and ministry 
always think of a “ Strong Son of God” and the warm 
EY stout heart throbbing with loyalty and love to God and 

an. 

He honored Boston University by accepting from us 
recently one of the first ten honorary degrees we have ever 
given. On that occasion our official characterization was 
as follows: 


George Angier Gordon: “‘ University preacher 
for Boston, the windows of whose parsonage look 
into our college chapel; gracious friend of students; 
fearless examiner of the foundations of faith; vin- 
dicator of the claims of the ministry upon strong 
men.” 


Today we would emphasize this expression of confidence 
and love. 


Professor JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM, D.D., Berkeley, Cal. 


I rejoice greatly in these forty years of noble thought 
and utterance and all that they have meant to so many 
of us who have found in you an example of expansive and 
illuminating Christian thinking and expression. 


Dean CHARLES R. BROWN, D.D., Yale University. 


Dr. Gordon has strengthened us all by his long, noble 
and fruitful ministry. We congratulate him on rounding 
out this two-score years of service at the Old South and 
we felicitate the people on the high privilege they have 
enjoyed in receiving this ministry through these eventful 
years. 
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President GEORGE E. HORR, D.D., LL.D., Newton Theological Seminary. 


On behalf of the Newton Theological Institution I desire 
to felicitate Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon on the Fortieth 
Anniversary of his notable pastorate of the Old South 
Church, Boston. Throughout the years our students 
have constantly testified to the inspiration and guidance 
afforded by hissermons. We all rejoice that his bow abides 
in strength. May it continue to for many years to come. 


President W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, LL.D., Hartford Seminary. 


The work which you have done as a minister of Christ, 
both in the pulpit and in your many valuable contributions 
to theological and religious discussion have earned the 
warm gratitude of men of my kind. I trust that the serv- 
ices passed off in such a fashion as to bear testimony 
most agreeably to yourself as to the esteem in which you 
are held by your brethren, and of the deep gratitude which 
all Christian men, and especially all men of the Congre- 
gational faith, cherish towards you for your great life 
service. 


PresidentW.J. MOULTON, D.D., LL.D., Bangor Theological Seminary. 


The noble ministry of Dr. Gordon at Old South Church 
has been an inspiration to successive classes of Bangor 
students. They have seen in him a great prophetic leader, 
pre-eminent as an interpreter of the divine meaning of life 
and as a steadfast champion of righteousness. 

He has made them feel the glorious privilege, as well 
as the solemn responsibility of the preacher’s office. Not 
alone have they been impressed by the strength and rich- 
ness of his thought, but by the masterly manner of its 
presentation. Looking at him, they have not been able 
to rest content with unworthy intellectual and spiritual 
attainments, but have been impelled to win for themselves, 
at whatever cost, an adequate preparation for their work. 
He has been a strong ally in their efforts to rise to higher 
levels, and thus to glorify their ministry. 


FRANK HUGH FOSTER, D.D., Oberlin, Ohio. 


I have been struck in reviewing your life with the provi- 
dential character of your preparation for your exact posi- 
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tioninthechurch. Your early education at Bangor opened 
your mind to the religious and philosophical problems 
of the times so that when you entered Harvard you knew 
what to look for and where to find it. You were also so 
mature that you gained from your teachers more instruc- 
tion and more recognition than fell to the rest of us who 
studied so much earlier in our lives than you did. Your 
association with Bangor, inasmuch as it meant that you 
were not entangled in special relations with Andover, was 
a decided advantage in the days of the controversy over 
that institution. 

You have had a great opportunity, and you have 
availed yourself of it to the full. You have done a great 
work. Your friends rejoice with you in it, and hope for 
many years more of work even more mature and better. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Editorial, April 10, 1924. 


Here and there in the wide heterogeneity of our Con- 
gregational fellowship there might be found a few who 
would still agree with the minority in the notable instal- 
lation council of forty years ago in regarding the noble 
preacher of Old South Church in Boston, asa heretic. But 
the great mass of Congregationalists, alike among the 
outstanding leaders and in the rank and file, will join us 
in the heartiest and most unqualified congratulation, both 
to Dr. George A. Gordon, and the great church that he 
serves, on the attainment of forty years in a mutual rela- 
tionship, inherently gracious and so abundantly blessed of 
God. The event has just been fittingly celebrated in a 
remarkable gathering at the Old South, a full report of 
which we hope to present next week. 

We confess that all the superlatives instinctively come 
into play when we think and speak of Dr. Gordon. His 
ministry has been one of profound distinction. In all the 
elements that combine to make a preaching ministry 
great no ministry in modern times has been more notable. 
But somehow even the distinction of Dr. Gordon’s ministry 
becomes secondary to the consciousness of its manly honesty 
and its rugged truth. Seldom has such strength been 
combined with such keen and delicate perceptions of 
beauty and with such mastery of phraseology. 
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Men who dare to think straight and to speak clearly, 
using the English language to express, and not to conceal, 
their thoughts, are none too many, and men, who, to these 
qualities of openness of mind and utterance, add a deep 
reverence for both the divine and the human, and a be- 
coming humility in the presence of truth, are rarer still. 
Dr. Gordon has conspicuously displayed these qualities 
throughout the forty uninterrupted years of this pastorate. 
The commanding position that he occupies today is a 
tribute to the worth of a ministry pursued upon the high 
levels, regardless of popular clamor and easier pathways 
to success. These forty years have been utilized to 
achieve a masterpiece of service and expression. 

The secret of this great ministry Dr. Gordon has him- 
self revealed. It is not all found in the remarkable endow- 
ments of nature and in the triumphs of hard work. It 
has been rather in the maintenance of high standards and 
in subjection to searching criticism. “I have come,” 
says Dr. Gordon, “ to think of examination and judgment 
as the supreme privilege of life.” 

When Dr. Charles W. Eliot, himself then a young man, 
vouched to the Church Committee of Old South for Dr. 
Gordon’s intellectual supremacy, he wrote, referring to 
the fact that the great preacher was then under thirty, 
“* Mr. Gordon may grow or he may shrink.” Incidentally 
he added, “I think he will grow if he should get the right 
sort of wife.” How pre-eminently Dr. Gordon has grown 
during the years has been manifest in many ways, but 
perhaps the highest evidence of it was instanced by Dr. 
Gordon himself in his reference to the contrast between 
his early ministry and that of today. Recalling a sermon 
preached with some vigor years ago on The Stimulus of a 
Hostile Environment, from the text, “‘ The Philistines be 
upon thee, Samson,” Dr. Gordon said: “I lived in the 
sense of the stimulus of a hostile environment for at least 
twenty-five years, but there is another — the stimulus of 
a friendly environment.” 

In both environments Dr. Gordon has been equal to the 
supreme call, and the greatness in one environment seems 
to us inherently associated with greatness in the other. A 
man who deserts the friends of truth and the cause of truth 
in critical days and in a hostile environment cannot sense 
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the depths of the meaning of friendship. The supreme 
test of friendship is a man’s fidelity in trying days. Dr. 
Gordon has not been any fair-weather prophet of truth. 
Like rugged granite he has exposed his noble countenance 
to every storm. To no man could more fittingly be applied 
that rare tribute to a Grecian hero: 


We greatly desired him in the day of battle. 


But Dr. Gordon is right in his own estimate of these 
later years. The triumphs in a friendly environment have 
represented an enlarging and enriching service to his age. 
Dr. Eliot has characterized his forty years of preaching 
as a great work of unification. It is as a constructive, as 
well as a fearless, thinker and preacher that Dr. Gordon 
will be known. He has been a peacemaker, a mediator, 
a reconciler — not in any superficial way, but through his 
leading of hundreds, and thousands, of students, and of 
others in the common walks of life, through doubt and 
difficulty, through narrowness and strife, out into the free, 
pure atmospheres of the divine heights and the illimitable 
expanses of truth. Long may he continue a ministry 
which those who have followed it throughout declare was 
never fuller, finer, richer than today! 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. Editorial with the caption “ Gordon, 
God’s Preacher.” April 10, 1924. 


We believe Dr. George A. Gordon is one of a very few 
notable metaphysicians yet speaking in the American 
pulpit. The other preachers have become all-too-simple 
gospelers. But not Gordon. He has the ken of the 
interpreter. He sees the meaning that is in mystery. 
Some there be who hardly see plain facts. In these dumb 
things he is not interested, because the greater human good 
comes of “the metaphysics that underlies physics.” 
Keeping single to his task, not frittering his life away in 
ministerial busy-ness, even disregarding the social gospel, 
in the common sense of the phrase, he has spent his forty 
years in Old South Church in Boston teaching about 
God. He has been always, and without apology, a theo- 
logical preacher. Of him Bishop Lawrence said at the 
anniversary last Wednesday, — 
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As we hear his ringing voice and listen to his 
dignity of language in the description of the sub- 
limity of God and the greatness of godly life, as his 
thought carries us up into the very heart of the 
Heavenly Father, we seem to hear as an under- 
tone the voice of Knox on High Street in Edin- 
burgh, or of Macleod or Chalmers, softened by 
the sweet voice of Matheson, while Walter Scott 
and Robert Burns stand in the background. 


That is the secret, — “the sublimity of God”! And that 
is no safe path, as we are reminded by Dr. Gordon’s remark 
that in his ministry he “preached a good deal on the 
stimulus of a hostile environment, — for at least twenty- 
five years.” How God has changed — in our minds! 

In that confession of facing disagreement is the highest 
tribute to his gift of prophesying. Most people like self- 
preservation on the lower levels too well to stand up to 
opposition. Like the rabbits in the northland which turn 
white quickly with the coming of the snows, men in 
churches become adept at protective coloration, when they 
ought to know their business is to persuade the people to 
change their natures to the preacher’s word. Dr. Gordon 
has molded the thinking and quickened the living of more 
people than can be counted. He has found men and 
women ready to be translated to their best selves and he 
has translated them. He has never lost his rationality 
in mysticism nor his mysticism in rationality. He has 
been, he is, a great teacher of religion whole, unifying, and 
abundant. None greater than he in our land speaks the 
word of life. 


ZION’S HERALD. Editorial, April 9, 1924. 


Just a few steps to the left of the Wesleyan Building, the 
home of Zion’s Herald on Copley Square, Boston, is Trinity 
Church, where four decades ago a prince among gospel 
preachers by the name of Phillips Brooks held countless 
multitudes under the sway of his power. A few steps to 
the right of the Methodist headquarters on this same 
Square is the Old South Church, in which on Wednesday 
of last week a “ Recognition Service” was held for 
George A. Gordon, that rugged prophet of the living God, 
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who has just completed the fortieth consecutive year of 
his pastorate of that church. These two ambassadors 
of Jesus Christ, who must be ranked among the fore- 
most half-dozen preachers in American history, by the use 
of methods of approach, styles of delivery, and even funda- 
mental materials that differed widely, have furnished 
abundant illustration of the kind of “‘ foolishness ” alluded 
to ages ago by St. Paul, the apostle. 

Who can describe the scene in Old South on that last 
Sunday morning of the forty-year pastorate? Every pew 
was taken on the main floor of the church, and the galleries 
were crowded with eager listeners. The anthem by the 
choir had cast its lingering spell upon the waiting congre- 
gation. Then the preacher arose. “In him we live, 
and move, and have our being ” was the text. How every 
word of it began to vibrate with new meaning and power 
as this prophet of the unseen for full forty minutes poured 
out the convictions of fifty years of prayer, study, and 
experience! By sheer stalwart thinking, lit up now and 
then by a play of subtle humor and illustrations drawn 
from mountains, sea, and sky, the preacher with masterly 
skill stirred the intellect, challenged the will, and warmed 
the heart of every hearer as he pictured the Infinite Mind 
in all the majestic splendor of His activities in creation and 
in the matchless expressions of Eternal Love. 

The power of preaching! Some twenty-five years ago 
the editorof the Herald, then a student in Boston University 
School of Theology, with two companions training for the 
ministry heard Dr. Gordon preach a sermon on “The 
Reasonable God.” The indelible impressions of that hour 
have remained a potent influence through nearly a quarter 
of a century, and have helped in no small measure to shape 
the thinking and to establish the faith of those hearers. In 
response to a special request, Dr. Gordon kindly consented 
to furnish the Herald the original manuscript of that 
memorable sermon, which appears in full beginning on 
page 458 of this issue. It was preached but once and is 
printed without alteration just as it was delivered more 
than two decades ago. A careful reading of “‘ The Reason- 
able God” and prayerful meditation upon its mighty 
truth will help to rebuild the faith of many a fainting heart. 

The influence of good preaching proceeds according to 
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the principles of geometrical progression, multiplyig amaz- 
ingly with the miles and the years. It would astound a 
poor human if he could see with God’s eyes all the good 
that has been wrought in the world, for example, by 
Robertson’s “Obedience the Organ of Spiritual Knowledge” 
or Bushnell’s “‘ Every Man’s Life a Plan of God.’ Out 
from Old South for four decades the “‘ power of God unto 
salvation ’ has been moving like a mighty stream for the 
cleansing of this poor ignorant world, “ dead in trespasses 
and sins.” 

Methodism particularly owes Dr. Gordon a debt of 
gratitude for the influence he has exercised over the think- 
ing of Boston University students, especially those in 
training for the Christian ministry in the school on Beacon 
Hill. The Herald brings greeting to this masterful preacher 
in recognition of his fortieth anniversary as pastor of the 
Old South Congregational Church, and congratulates him 
upon the high service he has rendered the kingdom of God. 


_ BOSTON HERALD. Editorial, April 4, 1924. 


The anniversary celebration at the Old South Church 
is an event of rare significance in these changing times. 
Dr. George A. Gordon has rounded full two-score years 
in a single great pastorate. His influence rose rapidly 
through the early period of his ministry in this city; 
he maintained himself with ability and dignity in the 
face of a certain amount of criticism for the views he ex- 
pressed in his pulpit and in such books as “‘ The Christ of 
Today; ” long ago he vindicated his rightful place as an 
original and profound thinker as well as a devoted minister, 
and that place he has held until the present time, through 
forty years, from 1884 to 1924. His name belongs near 
the top of the roster of American preachers. 

The listeners at the Old South years since found that his 
keen mind had penetrated as far into the depths of the 
philosophical and theological problems involved in the 
Christian faith as any of themselves had been able to go; 
they found also that he understood the needs of the human 
heart and offered them a gospel that supplied comfort and 
hope and renewal of strength for the battle of life. We 
recall hearing him narrate in a lecture at Yale the outline 
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of his own religious and intellectual life, how he had been 
graduated from an excellent theological institution, how 
he had preached for a time, and then feeling the need of 
additional study had entered again a university, “ choosing 
Harvard, strange as it might seem.” That choice set his 
feet upon the first rung of his real career. President Eliot 
appreciated his quality and the influence of the president 
had something, perhaps much, to do with his selection for 
the famous Boston church after a brief period in a Con- 
necticut pastorate. 

That return to the university also is typical of the spirit 
of the man in another respect; it represents his conviction 
of the rights of the mind and his inborn thirst for truth, 
and both have found abundant and constant expression 
in his ministry. From round the earth the messages of 
good will have come for this occasion. He has abode 
quietly and faithfully in a single place, and the people of 
all the churches in Christendom, and great numbers quite 
outside the church, recognize the power and worth of his 
ministry. 


Professor DANIEL EVANS, D.D., Harvard University, in the Boston 
Evening Transcript, March 29, 1924. 

The ministry of the Old South Church was a tremendous 
responsibility for a young man of thirty years of age to 
assume. He was placed in a great succession; was called 
to minister to some of the first citizens of the community; 
and given a position of preéminence in the Congregational 
Church. It is not strange that he should have hesitated, 
for he was modest and humble, but he had confidence in 
the men who called him and in those who counselled him. 

Their faith in him has been justified. The right man 
and the great opportunity came together. 

A NEW ATTITUDE OF MIND. 

The installation was a remarkable event. The young 
preacher read his statement of belief and was then rigor- 
ously examined. He was most courteous, clear, coura- 
geous, and very candid. Forty-eight persons voted in favor 
of, eighteen against, proceeding to install him as pastor. 
Now as we look back upon that event, it is not so much 
his progressive theological position that impresses us, 
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though it certainly disturbed men on the council, as his 
attitude of mind. This was certainly new, and most 
unexpected. 
“In reference to many aspects of the questions 
touching the divine administration of the world,” 
he said, ‘‘ I believe that the mental habit of sus- 
pense is rational, healthy, and fruitful of much 
peace and an indispensable safeguard against the 
waste of intellectual and spiritual power. 
profess myself an enquirer, a student, of the things 
of God and the life of man. Christ and his 
Scriptures are my supreme authority. I count 
not myself to have apprehended the divine 
meaning of life. It is a vast continent on whose 
shores I stand. I feel the power of its sublime 
attractions upon my spirit. I would press on into 
it eagerly, gladly, solemnly, reverently, with those 
whom God may give me as my spiritual com- 
panions, my fellow-travellers and fellow-explorers 
among the unsearchable riches of Christ.” 


This was a splendid self-characterization, to which he 
has been true for these forty years. 

DR. GORDON AS A THINKER. 

To understand rightly and appreciate fully any thinker 
or preacher, it is necessary to know his day and generation, 
and the problems of life and thought then presented. The 
period through which Dr. Gordon has served the Old South 
was momentous for the moral and spiritual interests 
of mankind. To live in such a time, to understand its 
thought, to see the vast issues at stake, and to safeguard 
them, required great native powers of mind, a thorough- 
going discipline through study, and an unflinching moral 
temper. Dr. Gordon met these requirements. He was in- 
tellectually richly endowed; he had nourished his youthful 
mind in commerce with the great English poets, and he 
had later wrestled in his Harvard studies with the greatest 
thinkers of the ages, and made them bless him before he 
would let them go, and he had strengthened his soul in 
companionship with his Lord. 

He began his ministry in a time when science was domi- 
nating the minds of men. It was adding wide regions to 
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men’s thought, changing the world in which they were 
living, demanding a new temper in relation toward all the 
facts and forces of life, and causing a great strain and stress 
upon the moral interests and religious faith, and many 
were the nobler minds driven by it into the wilderness of 
doubt. Dr. Gordon recognized the service of science, 
greeted its achievements, and caught its true temper, but 
he won for himself and for others the recognition of the 
rights of the soul against a mechanistic interpretation of 
the universe, and achieved a profound philosophy which 
ea for faith an irremovable basis for the spiritual value 
of life. 
SHIFTING THE BASIS OF RELIGION. 

During this period also there were thinkers who allowed 
no place for religion because of the new scientific and 
philosophic view of the world, and others who demanded 
a place for religion but who confessed it could be secured 
only by miracles. “If no miracle, then no religion,” was 
the watchword of some, while others accepted the alterna- 
tive and since they could find no miracle they abandoned 
religion. Dr. Gordon saw clearly and emphasized strongly 
that religion is grounded in the very nature of God and of 
man, and the moral and spiritual greatness of Christ is 
not dependent upon His alleged miracles but upon the 
profound experiences of His soul. He thus shifted the 
basis of religion from the miraculous to the spiritual and 
made religion possible for thoughtful men today. 

Then, too, the historical sciences have had an amazing 
development during this time. They have shown us how 
slowly and deviously mankind has travelled on its way, 
they have made some feel the pathos and tragedy of it all, 
but they have produced in many minds the sense of the 
relativity of all our values and the insignificance of human 
life. The task of philosophy has been in these later years 
to ground the values of life in reality. No one has felt 
this problem more keenly than Dr. Gordon, nor done 
more than he to safeguard these values. 


REASONING THROUGH MAN TO GOD. 


But the question was forced upon this thinker: What 
is the nature of God? It is in this theological field that he 
has proved himself to be in the succession of the greatest 
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theologians of the Christian Centuries. He has been the 
theologian whose primary interest was the nature of God. 
He has been Christological in his method, but Theocentric 
in his goal. He has gone “‘ through man to God,” not man 
in his physical nature, nor abstract mind or will, but in 
his vital concrete experiences; not man in his individual iso- 
lation, but in his social nature, and great experiences of love; 
not man, at his average, but man as seen in Christ in all 
the wonder of his soul and redemptive love for the ‘race; 
through and with such human experiences and personali- 
ties, he has interpreted the inner nature of God as well 
as his relations to the universe in terms of the “ Social ” 
Trinity. No modern theologian has thought so much 
nor so profoundly on this great theme as Dr. Gordon. 
HIS POWER AS A PREACHER. 


No minister has been more faithful to his pulpit than 
Dr. Gordon. He has put his pulpit first, and all other things 
have had second place. He has consecrated and concen- 
trated himself to his high calling. He has regarded his 
pulpit as demanding all his powers of body and mind at 
their best. He has had a profound respect for the intelli- 
gence of his people. He has taken his whole personality 
into the pulpit. 

His imagination plays as fancy in marvelously beautiful 
ways, and again in sublime flight across wild seas and into 
infinite realms. There is the play of humor that lights up 
his face in advance, and then the word falls, or the story 
is told that brings the smile and frequently the ripple of 
laughter. His profound feelings are those of a strong 
man which when they find expression, all hearts are deeply 
moved. 

The range of his thought in the pulpit, as one would ex- 
pect from such a thinker, is immense. He may walk on 
the dusty earth, or climb foot-hills now and again, but the 
natural urge of his mind, and the interests of his thought 
make him more at home in the universe. To hear him 
preach one must be ready for the great adventure of the 
mind in the infinite world of truth. 


AN EXPOUNDER OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
He has, also, a keen and powerful sense of righteousness. 
He has the Hebrew prophet’s consciousness and conviction 
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of God as the Absolute Righteousness, Sovereign in and 
over all, Whom to meet in holy desire is man’s weal, but if 
in unholy desire his woe. There are times when not light, 
but lightning flashes in his pulpit. He is the smiter of 
wrong, the foe of sophistry and all meanness, the guardian 
of the right, the upholder of the ideal. This tremendous 
sense of righteousness finds expression when he deals 
with commercial, civic and national questions on national 
holidays and in times of crisis. The deepest note in his 
preaching, however, is the religious. It is his sense of God 
as the Father, the Everlasting Love, revealed in Christ, 
and made effective in the Soul through the Spirit, that 
makes him truly great as a preacher, and in his prayers he 
gathers into his heart all the profound experiences of his 
people as he appears before God. 


HIS INFLUENCE WITH STUDENTS. 


It is no wonder, then, that through such thinking and 
preaching he should have great power. Three generations 
have come under his influence; he has been their friend, 
counsellor, teacher, and inspirer, and from the aged, the 
mature, the youth and the children have come on several 
occasions their heartfelt expression of the great service he 
has rendered them. There has been a continual procession 
of students into the Old South Church for forty years, 
and more today than ever before, and all these and others 
in distant colleges have come under his sway. They have 
scattered to the ends of the earth, and have entered all the 
vocations, and have taken his teachings with them. He 
has written books which have gone into the studies of all 
thoughtful people, and in particular, of ministers of all 
denominations, and they have found in them truth for their 
preaching and through his influence on the churches, free- 
dom to utter their bottom thought. He has been a tower 
of strength to the men and women who have heavy re- 
sponsibilities to bear in business, the professions, and the 
State. All these persons gladly greet him today in the 
beautiful words of Professor Peabody: 


“Still at your post you stand, high up in the lighthouse 
tower, : 
Guarding the way of life, speaking the word of power; 
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Resolute, tender, wise, free in the love of truth, 

Tending the flame of Christ, as it marks the channel of 
youth. 

Thank God, in the shifting tides of life the tower of 
prayer still stands, 

And in His name the undimmed flame is fed by loyal 
hands.” N 


STEPHEN B. DAVOL, in Old South Record. 
Again we pause ’mid life’s unceasing drive 
To honor him who for these forty years 
Has been a friend in hours of joy and tears 
That while he lives we may not now deprive 
His soul of homage, though he ne’er did strive 
To win applause, but ever went his way 
To forward that far-off yet hoped-for day 
When men no longer shall with sin connive. 
And through these crowded years he did contrive 
To press into our slow but open minds 
Some measure of the truth that closely binds 
Our lives to things essential that survive. 
So on through life may grace and love attend 
Our preacher, teacher, counselor and friend. 
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Cwenty Sermons 


Preached by Dr. Gordon from 
the Old South Pulpit in the 
FORTIETH YEAR 
of his Ministry, 1923-1924 


HABIT OF SUSPENSE IS RA- 

TIONAL, HEALTHY, FRUITFUL 
OF MUCH PEACE, AND AN INDIS- 
PENSABLE SAFEGUARD AGAINST 
THE WASTE OF INTELLECTUAL 
AND SPIRITUAL POWER. 

I PROFESS MYSELF AN IN- 
QUIRER, A STUDENT OF THE 
THINGS OF GOD AND THE LIFE OF 
MAN. CHRIST AND HIS SCRIP- 
TURES ARE MY SUPREME 
AUTHORITY AND GUIDE. I 
COUNT NOT MYSELF TO HAVE 
APPREHENDED THE DIVINE 
MEANING OF LIFE. IT IS A VAST 
CONTINENT ON WHOSE SHORES 
I STAND. I FEEL THE POWER OF 
ITS SUBLIME ATTRACTIONS UP- 
ON MY SPIRIT. I WOULD PRESS 
ON INTO IT EAGERLY, GLADLY, 
SOLEMNLY AND REVERENTLY, 
WITH THOSE WHOM GOD MAY 
GIVE ME AS MY SPIRITUAL COM- 
PANIONS, MY FELLOW-TRAVEL- 
LERS AND FELLOW-EXPLORERS 
AMONG THE UNSEARCHABLE 
RICHES OF CHRIST. 


From the Statement of Pastor-elect George A. Gordon, 
to the Council, April 2, 1884. 


i BELIEVE THAT THE MENTAL 








Affirmations: Historic and 
Personal 
“I have seen the Lord.” — Joun 20 :18. 


HIS was said by Mary Magdalene, a 
beautiful and greatly afflicted woman 
whom Jesus had healed and whom he had 

established in health of body and of mind. Her 
words represent the faith of the original Chris- 
tian community, a faith that was universal and 
sovereign. Read again Paul’s impressive sum- 
mary of the evidence. Jesus, after his death, 
“appeared to Cephas; then to the twelve; then 
he appeared to above five hundred brethren at 
once,” of whom the greater part were still living 
when Paul wrote his first letter to the Corinthians 
“then he appeared to James; then to all the 
apostles; and last of all, as to one born out of due 
time, he appeared to me also.” There is the 
summary; then follows the weighty and im- 
pressive conclusion. ‘‘ Whether then it be I 
or they, so we preach, and so ye believed.” 
Two things are involved here both of which we 
must briefly consider, first, the issue of this faith 
in the Risen Master, in the primitive Christian 
community; and second, the value of this faith 
for us today. 


1. Let us consider first the issue of this faith 
in the Risen Master in the original Christian 
community. A new type of character came into 
the world from that belief, a new type of human 
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being appeared as its issue. The great notes 
of that character were elevation, sympathy, 
tenderness, and strength, one might almost say 
moral invincibility. Paul’s elevation is different 
from that of Isaiah, it is finer and nobler far; 
his sympathy with all sorts of sinful and suffer- 
ing human beings has no parallel in the Old 
Testament and none among even the greatest 
of the Greeks; nowhere outside the primitive 
Christian community is there any hint of his 
tenderness; and his strength is not the fierce 
and almost cruel strength of the great Hebrew 
prophets, neither is it the strength of the Stoic, 
cold, hard, indifferent; it is the strength of one 
who believes that God is the lover of mankind 
and that he is the servant of the loving God to 
his world. This is the new type of human being 
that issued from the faith. 

A new type of service came into the world, 
a service absolutely unique. God so loved the 
world that He gave his best for it. Jesus so 
loved the world that he died for it. Love and 
power in God were declared through this gospel 
of the Risen Master; and his apostles, — the 
chief among them the Apostle to the Nations, — 
felt that their service to mankind must be hence- 
forth without class or race or bounds of any kind; 
it must be the service of humanity in the name of 
the God of Humanity. 

A new type of literature came into existence 
out of this faith.. The New Testament is a 
collection of writings, a literature that was pro- 
duced by the Life within the community, through 
the men of genius and power who understood it, 
portrayed it, and turned it into literature. Some 
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of the notes of that literature are extraordinary. 
The New Testament is, first, the literature of 
triumph; everywhere you find in it the note of 
the invincibility of truth, beauty, and goodness. 
Is it the personal struggle for righteousness? 
Hear one say, “I know how to be abased, and 
I know also how to abound: in everything and 
in all things have I learned the secret both to be 
filled and to be hungry, both to abound and to 
suffer need. I can do all things through Him 
that strengtheneth me.” ‘There is the trium- 
phant note in the heart of moral struggle in the 
case of the individual human being. And when it 
comes to service and to suffering for the Kingdom 
of God, the note becomes universal. “A king- 
dom that cannot be shaken;” there is the uni- 
versal faith, “‘ against which the gates of Hades 
shall not prevail.” Humble, without pretence, 
self-effacing, giving all the glory to God, the 
source of their power, their steadfastness, and 
their hope, these men yet appear in their writings 
with “ all-triumphant splendor on their brow.” 
And this literature is the literature of joy. There 
is known to me no such book as the New Testa- 
ment, for joy; that note rings in it all the way 
from the first page to the last. “ Sorrowful, 
yet always rejoicing; poor, yet making many 
rich; having nothing, yet possessing all things.” 
** Dying, and behold, we live.”” The New Testa- 
ment has been called the Book of Joy, and as a 
literature it issued from the life inspired by Him 
who “for the joy that was set before him, en- 
dured the cross, despising the shame, and hath 
sat down at the right hand of the throne of 
God.” Do not think of Jesus -as merely or 
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mainly a man of sorrows, as overcome with 
grief and woe; think of him as a man of triumph 
and joy. 

Again, the New Testament is the literature 
of life. The twenty-third Psalm which we read 
together this morning, exquisitely beautiful as 
it is, could find no place in the New Testament. 
There is in that book no “ valley of the shadow”; 
death has been abolished. The life of God fills 
the souls of these men; they are sharers of that 
life mediated by their Master, and they live in 
the throb and beat, the quick and strong pulse, 
of the life of God flowing through their life. 

Thus I beg you to consider that the faith of 
these men was no passive affair, no mere un- 
availing mood of solitary souls; it was produc- 
tive of the highest things this world has ever 
seen, a new type of human being, a new type of 
service as of the sun’s path round the world, 
a new literature, beside which there is no litera- 
ture that does justice to the soul of man; a 
creative faith, whose bloom and beauty and 
fruit are the highest character, the highest 
service, and the profoundest consciousness of 
partnership with God in living that the world 
has ever seen. 


2. Consider next the value of this faith for 
you and me today. First, it has the value of 
clearness as to the primitive universal and 
sovereign belief. Begin with a clear idea of 
what that was. Ferdinand Baur, perhaps the 
greatest critic and historian of the New Testa- 
ment in the nineteenth century, said something 
that holds when he remarked that the discipline 
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of criticism and of history ends when it makes 
clear and sure the belief of the original Christian 
community. And no man can gainsay the fact 
that the original community believed that their 
Master had survived death, that he had appeared 
to his apostles and to others, that he had proved 
to them beyond the shadow of doubt the fact 
that he was alive. Take the belief or reject it, 
call it objective and real, or call it credulity and 
superstition, but do not forget that this was the 
pervading and sovereign faith of the primitive 
Christian community. 

Secondly, the gospel of Jesus Christ first 
preached to the world was not merely the highest 
ethical teaching; it was that, but this was not 
its major characteristic. Nor was it merely 
the sublimest theology; it was that, but this 
was not the core of the gospel. The gospel 
was the good news that God was absolute Love, 
and that He had so declared himself in an 
historic event through the character, the teach- 
ing, the death, and the survival of Jesus, his 
power and his love being one. There was the 
gospel that shook the Roman Empire, and that 
made the apostle Paul mightier than all the 
Ceesars. 

Third, the belief that Jesus survived death, 
that Jesus convinced his apostles that he was 
alive after his passion, has gone through all 
Christian history down to our own time. Chris- 
tianity has been much, has been associated with 
much, that we cannot accept. It has been 
associated with error, with crude belief, with 
antiquated philosophy; it has been sometimes 
a history of tragic struggle, and again, it has been 
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the loftiest ideals sadly contradicted by the lives 
of those who cherished these ideals; but from 
the beginning down to our time it has been some- 
thing more. It has been the belief that in the 
career of Jesus as teacher, as one who died for 
his country and for mankind and who rose again, 
God has declared the value, the spirituality, the 
permanence of the human soul. This is the 
shaft of light, this is the “ Milky Way” that 
streams in glory down through all the dark 
ages between our time and the Apostolic Age. 
Fourth and finally, it should not be difficult 
for a believer in God to affirm that Jesus is now 
alive in God. Here let me condense this part 
of my discourse into personal affirmations. In 
this way what I say may be simpler and clearer. 
I believe, first of all, in the Absolute Spirit, the 
Living Soul of the Universe. I believe that 
nature and humanity alike flow from the crea- 
tive will of the Absolute Spirit; that both are, 
in their being and order, the articulation of 
His mind. In its laws and forces I believe that 
nature is the veritable presentation of the Will 
of God; in its form it is a pageant, sometimes 
severe and terrible, sometimes benign and 
beautiful beyond words, but as a pageant, a 
passing wonder. J believe that in humanity 
there are two elements; the fugitive, as in our 
bodies, the swift-moving generations of men 
being the example and proof here. The fugitive 
in man resides in that in him which corresponds 
to the pageant of nature; in form, in appearance, 
both pass away. There is in man a soul, an- 
swering in the type of its being, to the Infinite 
Soul; there is mind answering to the Eternal 
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mind, love answering to the Eternal love, will 
and character answering to the Eternal will 
and character. What according to my way of 
thinking is the central reality of the Universe? 
The Soul of God and the souls of human beings 
and such as they, in time and beyond time. 
Eventually, to me, time and space and all the 
things they contain divide and fall apart like 
shadows, leaving a Universe in which finite souls 
together face at once and forever the Absolute 
Soul. For me, the final forms of reality, the 
permanent and creative forces in and behind all 
things, are souls, living in God, and constituting . 
in God a Republic of souls. Here in time finite 
souls live and move and have their being in God, 
we know not how; there beyond time souls 
live and move and have their being in God we 
know not how. The mystery of existence after 
death is paralleled by the mystery of existence 
before death. The groundwork of being, the 
ultimate, is and must ever be a mystery; but 
that mysterious, inscrutable character in no way 
disturbs or damages the incontestable reality. 

Here for me is the beginning of faith in the 
reality of human immortality. There are two 
hymns, completely familiar to you, each of its 
kind the best that we have, which will here 
serve my purpose better, perhaps, than abstract 
statements. One hymn presents the vision of 
Christian faith from the outside, the vision of 
its evidence from the outside. The vision is 
beautiful in its external grace; the belief which 
it creates is only a probable belief; it is a belief 
haunted by doubt, troubled by fear, and always 
with a sigh at its heart: 
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“There is a land of pure delight, 

Where saints immortal reign; 

Infinite day excludes the night, 
And pleasures banish pain. 


““ Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green; 
So to the Jews old Canaan stood, 
While Jordan rolled between.” 


There is the splendid vision; it is the faith of a 
spectator, not of a participant; hence we have 
what follows: 


“* But timorous mortals start and shrink 
To cross this narrow sea; 
And linger, trembling on the brink, 
And fear to launch away.” 


Then comes the spectator’s doubt, as the in- 
tellect dwells upon the probabilities of the case: 


“O could we make our doubts remove, 
Those gloomy doubts that rise, 
And see the Canaan that we love, 
With unbeclouded eyes: 


“ Could we but climb where Moses stood, 
And view the landscape o’er, 
Not Jordan’s stream, nor death’s cold flood 
Should fright us from the shore.” 


Everywhere this faith is the faith of the specta- 
tor; it is extrinsic, viewing and reviewing the 
case simply by the calculating intellect; the 
hymn is very true, very tender, very beautiful: 
it represents with utmost fidelity one mood of 
our human minds and hearts. But there is a 
faith from the inside, a very different faith, where 
God treads the waves of human experience, 
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where His voice comes rolling up out of the 
depths and through all the tides of our human 
being, and that view of immortality is intrinsic, 
the voice of our being in fellowship with the 
being of God. 


“O Love that wilt not let me go, 
I rest my weary soul in Thee; 
I give Thee back the life I owe, 
That in Thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be. 


*O Light that followest all my way, 

I yield my flickering torch to Thee; 
My heart restores its borrowed ray, 
That in Thy sunshine’s blaze its day 

May brighter, fairer be. 


“O Joy that seekest me through pain, 
I cannot close my heart to Thee; 
I trace the rainbow through the rain, 
And feel the promise is not vain 
That morn shall tearless be. 


“ O Cross that liftest up my head, 
I dare not ask to fly from Thee; 
I lay in dust life’s glory dead, 
And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be.”’ 


Here is the Love that will not let us go, the 
Light that follows all our way, the Joy that 
searches out our being through pain, the sacri- 
ficial life that moves in us at our best; and God 
as love, light, joy, sacrifice, is inside the soul, 
moving in it in streaming tides of power con- 
substantiating our life with His here and now, 
making the life that we live a partnership in 
the empire of being with God. 
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And here it is surely reasonable for man to 
say, “I have seen God”; not with the eye of 
sense, but with the eye of the soul. “I have 
seen the Lord as the authentic prophet of the 
Infinite God to man,” not with the eye of sense, 
but with all the perceptive power of the spirit. 
Again, under this movement one may say with 
perfect truth that he sees the Invincible World, 
the Kingdom of Souls, not with the eye of sense, 
but with all the intuitive forces of a spiritual 

nature. 

There is where we stand today. Everything 
falls apart, only God and souls remaining when 
the pageant of nature has filed by and the 
fugitive in the life of the humanity has gone; 
souls all face to face; those here living, moving 
and having their being in God, we know not 
how, and those there living, moving and having 
their being in God, we know not how; the mystery 
of their life there paralleled by the mystery of 
our own life here. For again it must be said 
that ultimate things are forever inscrutable. God 
is the groundwork of the world; all souls are in 
Him; by love, light, joy, sacrifice, by these and 
in these we attain the meeting-place of souls, the 
intercommunion of finite spirits and the Infinite 
Spirit, the solidarity of the Spiritual World, the 
consciousness of the abolition of death. 
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“ Awake to righteousness, and sin not.” 
— I Cor. 15 : 34. 


HE idea of three distinct kinds of human 
lives was current and familiar among the 
wise men of Greece. There were those 

whose chief good was wholly in the field of 
appetite and passion and to whom unrestrained 
indulgence in this field was the final good of 
man. There were those for whom honor was 
the final goal. This was the ideal of the soldier, 
the true statesman, the high-minded man and 
gentleman everywhere. There was a third class, 
who sought the development of what is highest 
in the soul itself, in operation upon what is 
highest in the Universe, to whom the final goal 
was insight into the truth and beauty and good- 
ness of the Universe, and for them the highest 
_ good rose up into the vision of God. As we 
survey the troubled world of man today we are 
forced to recognize three distinct kinds of human 
life, and to each of these three forms of our life I 
now invite your attention. 


1. The first of these three lives is the immoral 
life, whose repulsive and destructive forms are 
before all the world. What is that life in its es- 
sence, in its principle, what is it essentially and 
fundamentally? The immoral life I take to be 
the life affirmative of mere, bare, cruel individu- 
ality; affirmative of an existence without social 
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conscience, without social concern. Law as 
the defender of civil rights, high social opinion 
as the guardian of human decency, religion as 
the aspiration of man after communion with 
God and likeness to Him, it defies, ridicules, 
sets at naught. This life, affirmative of naked 
individuality, breaks law with the utmost light- 
ness of heart, scorns the highest public opinion, 
and with joy blasphemes the ultimate character 
of the Universe. This life affirmative of brutal 
and ruthless individuality, issues in crime, as 
in the bandit, the burglar, the yegg; it issues 
in vice, as in all forms of human sensuality, and 
it issues in blasphemy, as in the case of the rebel 
against the order of the world, the order of the 
Universe, the Eternal Spirit. Its motto might 
well be that of Milton’s Satan, “ Evil, be thou 
my good.” So far as its course is afflictive to the 
rest of the world that affliction is part of its good, 
and its epigram might well be the remark of the 
abandoned wretch about to drink a glass of pure 
water, “O that this were sin, to give it a relish.” 
This is one of the three lives; the life affirmative 
of mere, sheer, unsubdued, cruel individuality. 
Note here its essence, its principle, its cause and 
source; do not fail to grasp the specific character 
of the immoral life, its terrible distinctness in 
kind, as one may easily do, in its various and 
uncounted forms. 


2. The second form of life is the unmoral life. 
It is affirmative of nothing; it is negative, with- 
out purpose; it is living in a kind of sensuous 
swoon. Its field is sense and sensuous ex- 
periences; the land it dwells in is the land of 
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the lotus-flower, and it eats and eats, consumes 
and consumes this drug of sensuous pleasure till 
all memory has gone of duty, the moral ideal, the 
kingdom of moral ideals, the kingdom of a moral 
humanity, the kingdom in history of a moral 
Deity. This is the form of life that more than 
any other is today the menace of the Christian 
church, the menace of the United States, where 
citizens in a swoon of pleasure forget civic duty 
and care nothing for the moral and human issues 
of the day and hour. 

Two sets of graduates come from this unmoral 
life; one set of graduates going downward: for 
the unmoral life is the great recruiting agent of 
the under-world, replenishing the ranks of crime, 
vice, and blasphemy out of itself. Another set, 
few in number but precious in character, escapes 
from the unmoral life into the life which is Life 
indeed, escapes from a life that is Limbo, neither 
hell nor heaven, from a blooming nonentity, a 
purple delusion, a glowing mockery of the posi- 
tive, affirmative, glorious constitution of the 
human soul. Note here the specific character of 
this unmoral being. Sensuous feeling with little 
thought of any kind beyond the provision for 
continuous, unbroken indulgence, sensuous feel- 
ing is its distinction with little thought of any 
kind, with none for moral causes, ends, services, 
satisfactions, and hopes; it is the life without 
moral concern or conscience; a negation of the 
moral Deity and a moral humanity. 


3. The third form of life is the life affirmative 
of the moral ideal, and in the service and pur- 
suit of the moral ideal. It sings with the Greek 
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Sophocles, “To God alone cometh neither old 
age nor death,” and it climbs to a share in that 
timeless Eternal Life. It sets up with Matthew 
Arnold a mark of everlasting light ‘“‘ above the 
howling senses’ ebb and flow.” It beholds with 
Shakespeare “an ever-fixed mark, that looks on 
tempests and is never shaken.”’ It defines the 
end of life now, with Plato, as “likeness to God 
as far as that is possible for man”; and again, 
with Eudemus, as the vision and the service of 
God; and again, it describes the end of life in 
the grand old words of the catechism, ‘‘ Man’s 
chief end is to glorify God and enjoy Him for- 
ever”; and it mounts to the greatest words upon 
the meaning of life ever spoken under the sun, 
“Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly 
Father is perfect.” This life is affirmative of the 
moral ideal, and it goes in the service and the 
pursuit of the moral ideal. Like a great ship 
equipped for the sea, it goes forth to sail all the 
seas in all zones, bravely facing all kinds of 
weather, tempest and calm, hurricane and peace, 
ever beating on its way, unsatisfied until it 
drops anchor in the final port of entry. There 
is the life that answers the moral bugle call: | 
“‘ Awake to righteousness, and sin not.” 


4. Turn now to significant examples of these 
three lives, that the principle may be more vivid 
and influential as thus exemplified. The im- 
moral life has always had a tragic multitude of 
examples. Let us begin from the Literature 
that we revere above all others. There is Cain 
and his cynical and murderous cry, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?’ What is this but the affirma- 
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tion of irresponsible and cruel individuality ? 
And there is Ishmael, whose hand was against 
every man, and, in turn, every man’s hand 
against his. That spirit would make society 
impossible, civilization impossible; if it had its 
way, it would wreck the world. There is Absa- 
lom, gifted, beautiful, traitor to his father, 
traitor to his nation. There is Judas, a thief 
during the public ministry of his Master, a 
traitor to Him at the end. 

The Greeks had plenty of immoral men, but 
they singled out one monumental rascal to rep- 
resent the class, Alcibiades, kinsman of the 
great Pericles, beloved disciple of the great 
Socrates; a man of genius, and endowed with the 
greatest gifts, but who sold his country to Sparta; 
his greatest achievement being the plans and 
the fortifications by which Athens went to 
wreck forever in the Sicilian Expedition; and 
having done so much, he wanted to betray all 
Greece to Persia. There is bare, brutal, fiendish 
individuality; there is the immoral man. 

We have these immoral men today; let us 
look at them; anarchists, communists, bolshe- 
vists, reds, of every shade of red. Let them 
know that you know them, let them know that 
you are not afraid of them. They may shoot 
you, they may shoot me; but they can never, if 
we are faithful, break up the integrity of civiliza- 
tion or dissolve in pieces what all the wise men of 
all time have built as the peace and hope of the 
world. Let them know that we know the prin- 
ciple of their life, that it is simply the utterance, 
the conscienceless utterance, of unrestrained, 
unsubdued, murderous individuality, and let 
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them know that we fear them not. Cow them 
with your courage, paralyze them with your 
valor. 

We need only one example of the unmoral life. 
You may have wondered why I read to you this 
morning that passage from the New Testament, 
about the rich man. I wanted you to recall the 
story depicting as it is depicted nowhere else 
known to me, in few and terrible words, the un- 
moral life. This rich man in the parable of Our 
Lord had no malice; he was simply unconcerned. 
He was clothed in purple and fine linen, and 
if there was a mirror in the palace he enjoyed 
the image of himself thus attired. He fared 
sumptuously every day, and his fare was much 
like that of the beast of the field. He lived 
in a swoon of sensuous pleasure, absolutely 
oblivious of the want and the woe of the world 
- surrounding him, absolutely oblivious of duty, 
social obligation, and the ideals that convert 
wealth into a minister of God, that make it a 
saving grace of the Most High. There is his 
character. No man, no woman, can with im- 
punity say today, ““My wealth is my own, to do 
with as I please.” That is simply a challenge 
to an outraged world to take your wealth away. 
Society today grants to no man and to no woman 
the right to live in utter unconcern of the need 
and the woe of the world. The greatest re- 
cruiting agent that I know for the ranks of 
anarchy, communism, and bolshevism is the man 
or the woman who lives in an unmoral swoon, 
utterly unmindful, utterly regardless of the need 
of the world. I beg you to lay this to heart. 
These are not random utterances; I have 
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thought on this subject a long, long time. Take 
away the plausibility from the program of the 
revolutionary madman, make transparently fool- 
ish and wicked the purpose of the destroyer of 
society by coming forth out of that unmoral 
swoon and by using every privilege that has been 
granted you as an instrument, as a grace of the 
Most High. Never again say anywhere, in 
your own soul or to your friends, that you have 
any power or any privilege independent of the 
proper use of it for social well-being and for 
bringing on the Kingdom of God. 

There are two examples of the third form of 
life about each of which I must say a word. 
Lazarus represents the afflicted man who is yet 
affirmative of the moral ideal; old, diseased, in 
want, without a friend, with consolation only 
from the dogs, in his heart he still affirmed the 
things of the spirit, and still, amid all his in- 
capacities, rose up in the service and pursuit of 
the things of the spirit. The world has never 
been without such idealists, in humble homes 
everywhere, through all the centuries; the world 
has them today. What.a magnificent spectacle 
they are. Disease, age, incapacity, loneliness, 
destitution, death, cannot shake their fidelity to 
the highest that we human beings may see, pur- 
sue, attain and know. And there is our Lord 
Jesus, from the beginning to the end affirma- 
tive of the highest, in the service of the highest, 
in the pursuit of the highest, till on the cross, 
He says, “It is finished,” till the whole pursuit 
and struggle of his life gathered itself up into 
the Divine attainment. 
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May I ask you, my young friends, whose lives 
are before you, to “‘ awake to righteousness, and 
sin not.” The joy of beholding the heavenly 
vision, the joy of the pursuit of it, the service of 
it, and the progressive attainment of it is an un- 
earthly and an absolutely incomparable gladness, 
and I invite you to this great experience. Do 
not forget that the moral ideal is God’s inter- 
pretation of man’s life; it is as if a star of the 
first magnitude were to tell us what our world is, 
from the height at which it shines in splendor and 
in peace. Paul’s heavenly vision, your heavenly 
vision, is always the meaning of life through the 
light coming down to us from the Highest. 
Tennyson caught this with perfect clearness 
when he sang: 

“Not of the sunlight, 
Not of the moonlight, 
Not of the starlight! 
O young Mariner, 
Down to the haven, 
Call your companions, 
Launch your vessel 
And crowd your canvas, 
And, ere it vanishes 
Over the margin, 
After it, follow it, 

' Follow the Gleam.” 


Let your whole life be a protest against the 
principle of immorality, against conscienceless 
and cruel individuality; let it be a protest against 
the sluggish, oblivious, despicable heart of un- 
morality. Let your life be a life affirmative of 
the sovereignty of the heavenly vision, spent in 
the pursuit of it and in the service of it. There 
lies the splendor, there lies the peace, there lies 
the hope of our human world. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON 


Infinite Father, Lord and Giver of Life, the 
life of nature and the life of the human spirit, we 
thank Thee for this new day with its light and 
peace, and we thank Thee that we stand at the be- 
ginning of a new season, coming with its tender 
beauty from the Soul of beauty. We thank Thee 
that we are to behold again the glorious apocalypse 
of life in the grass of the field, in flowers, in trees, 
everywhere the coming of the vast and wonderful 
tedes from thy Being. We ask for new suscep- 
tebility to all this beauty, for quickness of imagina- 
tion as we turn to this renewed wonder, and for in- 
telligence open to the message that comes in this 
transformation of the world in which we live from 
apparent death to fullness of life. 

We pray that Thou wilt bring us near to Thee, 
our Father, that the power of thy Spirit may quicken 
within us all the life of intelligence and conscience, 
of character and spirit, that when the great wonder 
passes over the face of nature, the greater wonder 
may rise up in our spirit and character to meet 4t, 
of God again manifest in flesh showing forth His 
truth and His grace in the lives of human beings. 

Greet thy people this morning with benedictive 
sympathy; search out the sin and the sorrow of 
their life and dismiss them, and in their stead may 
there come the grace and truth of thy Spirit, the 
courage and the hope, and a share, fuller, surer, a 
share in thy loving kindness and tender mercy. 

Remember, we beseech Thee, the children whom 
Thou hast given to our care. Help us to be guides 
to them in the righteous way, and early incline 
their thoughts to the path of wisdom, the path of 
beauty, the path of peace. 
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We pray for youth, so soon to take command of 
the world; grant to youth that equipment in intelli- 
gence and in character, in fortitude, in dedication 
to Thee indispensable in the solemn and momen- 
tous responsibility so soon to tax its utmost power, 
ats utmost resources. * | 

Hear our prayer for those who are bearing the 
heat and burden of the day; may their faith in 
Thee continue, their faith in man, and their faith 
an their own power to serve their day and generation. 
Comfort them with a great comfort, give them the 
satisfaction of a conscious place in the kingdom of 
man, in the Kingdom of thy grace and truth. 

We pray for those who are growing old, whose 
days are swiftly passing by, for whom the vista of 
the future is an ever shortening one. May they 
join time to Eternity, feel the pulse beat within 
them of an everlasting life. May their last days 
and years be crowned with courage, content, and 
hope. 

Grant us one and all a great and yet greater ex- 
pertence of the life of thy Soul in our soul, that 
through Thee we may triumph indeed. 

Hear our prayer for our country, our rulers, for 
all the nations of the earth, for the whole turbulent, 
distracted, strife-ridden world. Bring forth light 
out of darkness, peace out of trouble, and out of all 
the change and undoing, a greater world full of 
Thyself. 

We offer our prayer in the sacred name of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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“For whatsoever things were written aforetime were written 
for our learning, that through patience and through comfort 
of the scriptures we might have hope.”” — Romans 15 : 4, 


NE romance has never faded from our 
human world, the romance of learning. 
The immortal sentence with which Aris- 
totle begins his great book on Metaphysics, 
while especially true of his own race, is true of 
man as man, “ All men by nature love knowl- 
_ edge.” This tidal impulse we see everywhere. 
We see it in the child’s love of a dramatic tale, in 
the boy’s eagerness to know how the game went, 
in the young woman’s absorption in the fortunes 
of the hero of the book she is reading; we see it 
in the keenness of the gossip’s scent for news, 
and in the calm, exhaustless search of the scholar 
and scientist. Here at least is a romance that 
remains unspent, that is forever renewed, that is 
indeed lasting as the generations of men, new 
every morning and fresh every evening. I am 
to speak to you briefly of one aspect of this vast 
romance, the humanity of learning. In the 
whole process of acquiring knowledge we are 
brought into fellowship with our kind, and into 
fellowship with our kind at its best. 


1. The first step in the humanity of learning 
is taken under the guidance of the great teacher. 
The child and youth are unfortunate indeed 
who have not had more than one great teacher. 
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Every fortunate child and every fortunate youth 
have had many great teachers, great in the power 
to instruct, great as examples of learning, great 
in their power to elevate the human mind. 
These teachers, along their several lines, are 
prophets of the past; they conserve and they 
communicate, all together they rehearse to the 
rising generation, the sublime intellectual epic 
of mankind. These great teachers keep from 
vanishing from the world what it has taken the 
race immense energy to acquire and hold; the 
arts of reading, writing, ciphering, observing, 
thinking, just conclusion, and the application 
today and tomorrow, on this occasion and on 
that, to the emergencies and exigencies of the 
present time, something of the wisdom and power 
of the past. Philip of Macedon was right 
when he thanked the gods not only because 
they had given him a son but also because they 
had given him a son when he could have Aristotle 
as a teacher; and that world-conqueror, Alex- 
ander the Great, never ceased to pay homage 
to his great teacher. Indeed his world-empire 
of force was but a passing shadow compared 
with the empire of his teacher over the mind 
of the world. 

Enter any great academic gathering, in Ger- 
many, in Italy, in France, in England, Scotland, 
America, and listen to the thunder of applause 
that greets the great teacher when he is called 
forth to be honored. Nothing like it is given 
to anyone else, statesman, reformer, soldier, 
prince, president, king; above them all is the 
great teacher in the homage that he receives 
among enlightened men. It is forever true that 
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the teacher, the great teacher, “shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament, and they that turn 
many to righteousness as the stars forever and 
ever’; and the greatest teacher that ever lived 
was Jesus of Nazareth, our Lord. He put 
his thought into the mind of twelve men as no 
master ever did into his immediate disciples, 
and through them into the mind of the world as 
no teacher has ever done; and his teaching, even 
when it is not experience or sincere faith, is still 
in the van of the world’s progress, the heavenly 
light that shines on the crooked and tragic ways 
of men. The first step into the humanity of 
learning is taken under the great Teacher who 
shows us knowledge become wisdom, wisdom 
become life, and life become the light of men. 


2. The next step into the humanity of learn- 
ing is taken when the great books of the world 
become our friends. The great books of the 
world are the water-shed of the intellectual life 
of mankind, they determine the flow of thought, 
the courses of the human mind, and they lift 
up its goal afar —the books that contain the 
great epics of the world, the great tragedies and 
comedies of the world, the tears and the laughter 
of mankind; the books that contain the lyrics 
that never die, that sing their burden of joy 
and sorrow into the heart of every new genera- 
tion, the books that hold the winnowed wisdom 
of the world, cleansed, as it were, by the wind 
of destiny, by the Spirit of God, the books in 
which we meet the mighty names that register 
the continuous advance of science, the historians 
that tell the great drama of the human race, 
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Herodotus, Thucydides, Tacitus, Gibbon, Car- 
lyle. Read The Odyssey with intelligence and 
with sympathy, as you may in Professor Palmer’s 
beautiful translation, and you feel the pulse- 
beat, the pathos, the morning beauty of that 
vanished world. Read the dramas of Sophocles 
and note the sweetness, dignity and mystery 
that are the warp and woof of human existence. 
Read Shakespeare and feel breaking over you all 
the waves and billows of our humanity. Read 
the great Book of Job and learn of the perplexity, 
the despair, the atheism, the new faith and the 
moral triumph there poured out by a mighty 
voice representing a world that has entirely 
vanished. Read the great prophets of Israel, 
the great Psalms of Israel, the letters of Christian 
apostles, and come back to the Gospel. Let 
criticism do its work, surely, let scholarship have 
its say about all these writings, but remember the 
interior worth of these books as the greatest 
record of the struggle and achievement of the 
human soul in all history, in all time. Jesus gave 
to those twelve men who became his disciples 
the supreme privilege, not only in making their 
contemporary world large and beautiful, not 
only in filling the future with God and hope, 
but also in taking up the past, the monumental 
records of the life of their race, and making them 
shine in new splendor, bringing forth their 
spirit and their purpose, ever looking forward 
and seeking a consummation greater than that 
contained in themselves. He that lives with 
the great books of the world sees that back 
of them is life, that in them is life, and that 
they contain and are ministers to life, and he 
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rises on this ladder of insight till he comes to 
Jesus and his Gospel whose words are spirit 
and life. 


3. The final step into the humanity of learn- 
ing must be taken by the student for himself. 
Think of the more than one hundred million 
people in this country. The student-body, 
how infinitesimal it is compared with the whole. 
These persons have been elected from the crowd 
to high privilege, to mighty opportunity. Does 
not that lay upon the student a corresponding 
obligation? The race, through blood and tears, 
has won great insight, wisdom, moral power, 
with which it is trying to order the world. The 
student must know something of this conquest, 
he must hold it fast, he must use it to elevate his 
own spirit and to help his time. The student 
without a conscience is a criminal. He has been 
given the highest chance to be his best and to 
do his best and he turns with contempt upon 
the obligation that lives in his privilege. 

There are many today who come forward 
with a plan to redeem the world; it is easy to 
propose schemes of reform for others that make 
exceptions of those who offer them. As I con- 
sider these high-flown, tremendous programs 
for the world that leave the individual out, I 
am filled with sorrow; for reform, like charity, 
begins at home. Here is something that we 
can do, each one of us. We may not be able to 
get the ear of the world for our wisdom, to per- 
suade it to leave off its mistake and its sin 
and to come into the better way, but we can 
present to it an illuminated mind, a Christian 
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purpose, a character of simplicity, integrity, 
and honor, bound to throw its force, silently, 
it may be, into the great process of world- 
renovation. There is our chance; to be some- 
thing first, before we speak; a true mind, a pure 
heart, an unselfish will, a personality filled with 
the grace of the Lord Jesus, and living in the 
light and walking in the light. There is the 
beginning of all good things. A reformer who 
is not himself a transformed spirit is an impostor; 
and I must add, a transformed spirit cannot 
help being a reformer. 

The ideal student is the Lord Jesus when, 
as a boy of twelve he goes up to Jerusalem, finds 
the scholars and saints of the capital city of his 
country, his soul all on fire with the wonder of 
that city. You know the picture, the benignity 
of the scholar and the saint, the divine eagerness, 
reverence and penetrating mind of Jesus. Noth- 
ing more beautiful could adorn the room, the 
study, of any student than that picture. Jesus 
was seeking to know the best that his country 
had thought and felt and done, he was seeking 
to transform that knowledge into wisdom, he 
was seeking to lift that wisdom into life, in 
order that when he should come to his public 
career that life should be the light of men. 

There is the great program for the student, 
and we all are students. Learning is not con- 
fined to four years; education is for life. Let 
us seek knowledge with a thirst that cannot be 
quenched. Let us, with a purpose that cannot 
be defeated, transform knowledge into wisdom; 
and let us, through prayer and the invocation of 
the Holy Spirit, lift wisdom into life and do our 
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part to throw light on the weary, tragic ways of 
a dislocated and suffering world. 


PRAYER AT CLOSE OF SERVICE 


Infinite Father, we thank Thee for the joy of 
living and learning, the joy of living and learning 
in youth and in age, for this perpetual and lovely 
romance of normal human beings; and we pray 
that in following great teachers we may come to the 
greatest; that in communion with great books we 
may come to the greatest; and that, for ourselves, 
im the presence of world-opportunity to know, we 
may grow in knowledge, in knowledge converted into 
wisdom and insight into life; and we ask for grace, 
our Father, to help us to lift our knowledge into serv- 
tce, into character, into life; that in this way we may 
follow Him whose life is the Light of the world, 
and come at length to God in whom is no darkness 
at all. 

And may the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ and 
the love of God and the communion of the Holy 
Spirit be with us all evermore. Amen. 
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“Let no man despise thy youth.” —I Tim. 4:12. 


OUTH has appealed to the imagination of 
all great men and of all great races in all 
ages. Achilles, young, swift, beautiful, 

mighty, is the embodiment of the Greek idea of 
the physical invincibility of youth. Odysseus, 
versatile, a man of many wiles, infinite in re- 
source and dexterity, whom no man could baffle, 
no storms long delay nor seas sink, and who 
arrived at last, is the embodiment of the Greek 
idea of intellectual invincibility. But Achilles 
was something of a savage, and Odysseus was a 
bit of a liar; he would not have objected to the 
famous definition of a lie as “an abomination 
before the Lord but a very present help in time 
of trouble.” 

On a far higher level the Hebrew prophet 
speaks of youth as the subject of the inspiration 
of the Eternal. “Your young men shall see 
visions ” of the meaning of life, the meaning of 
the world, and shall become prophets true and 
luminous of the right way. Nor must we forget 
that Jesus was the Divine youth, that all his 
apostles were young men, that Stephen, the 
first Christian martyr, was a youth of extraor- 
dinary genius, the first to see, although outside 
the college of disciples, that the religion of Jesus 
was not a mere Jewish sect but a religion for the 
world, and he was followed by the greatest of all 
the apostles, whose heavenly vision meant the 
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same thing. I am to speak to you briefly this 
morning on The Sacredness of Youth. 


1. The first aspect of the sanctity of youth to 
which I call your attention is what may be 
termed biological. In the course of my life I 
have come to put among the highest things 
those deeds that improve the quality of life, 
that exalt existence, that give it depth, purity, 
stability, and power, and I have come to put 
among the lowest and the worst things those 
that pollute and poison the stream of existence. 
You think of your father and mother, I trust, 
with reverence and with endless gratitude, not 
only for being but for such being as they con- 
ferred; life free from congenital disease, clean 
blood, a healthy and harmonious organism, and 
a sound nervous system. What a boon, what 
an inheritance you have received, what an 
advantage in life. From the self-reverence of 
your parents you came forth; from life lived in 
awe, purified from the conscience of God, you 
derived your being. The virtues of your parents 
and of your ancestors beat and flow with power 
in you. Turn this toward the future. ‘‘ What- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honorable, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; 
if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things,”’ and let them enter into 
your nature, let them qualify and control the 
blood and fibre of your being, in order that if 
you are ever called to the awe and privilege of 
parenthood your parenthood may not be the 
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supreme curse but may be among the supreme 
blessings. Will you think of this, the biological 
sanctity of youth? The best thing you can do is 
to keep life unabused, unpolluted, clear and 
clean, governed by self-reverence. 


2. The next aspect of the sanctity of youth to 
which I call your attention for a moment is its 
strength. The Great War taught us this over 
again with trumpet tongues, the multitude of 
indispensably precious things that only the 
young can do. Most of the hard work done in 
the world is done by the youth. On the farm, 
in the mine, on land, on sea, in all spheres of 
production and distribution, under blistering 
suns and through hail and hurricane, the young 
men of the world keep the world alive by their 
joyous, victorious strength. What an epic that 
is, reciting itself before our eyes every day. 
Strength, physical strength, is something to be 
revered and to be conserved. You will need 
every ounce of it before you get through. Waste 
none of it; you cannot dissipate any of it and 
be wise. You will need it all, all at its maximum, 
wisely conserved, before you reach your goal. 
The mythical Hebrew Samson was strong, but 
he was a fool, and he has had a great many 
successors. Paul the apostle had more en- 
durance, I venture to believe, than the mythical 
Samson, and that endurance, that physical 
power, was the indispensable basis of a world- 
ministry. Take your body as the beginning, 
your strength as the indispensable beginning, 
of whatever greatness is coming to you. A 
dead man we bury, a cripple we care for, but the 
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man who marches with his regiment must be 
fit and strong. 

Then there is the intellectual side. We do 
not often associate youth with intellectual 
power, but we should. Carlyle tells us that 
im his youth he visited for twelve days his friend 
Edward Irving, who had a fine library, that he 
found there an edition of Gibbon in twelve 
volumes, and that he read the twelve volumes 
m twelve days with such grasp and tenacity 
that the substance of the great historical pageant 
recorded by Gibbon lay in his memory a pos- 
session for life. One of the best teachers that 
I ever had in Harvard, indeed one of the best I 
ever had, told his class that at twenty he could 
do twice as much intellectually as he could at 
forty. 

Look into the career of Abraham Lincoln and 
you will be amazed at the range, the accuracy, 
and the pertinence of his knowledge in mature 
life. How came he to get it, who was in school 
so little and who never saw the inside of a college 
till he went as a guest? It was by the diligent 
and religious use of his mind in youth. When 
others were fooling away their time and dis- 
sipating their intellectual capacity Lincoln was 
profitably developing his, furnishing it with the 
best attainable knowledge. 

When Robert Burns went to Edinburgh, after 
the publication of the first edition of his poems, 
a lion and a hero, he was invited to be the guest 
of Dugald Stewart, then the head of the famous 
philosophical faculty in Edinburgh University. 
Professor Stewart said that he was surprised to 
find Robert Burns perfectly at home in all the 
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subtleties and fine questions of the Scottish 
philosophy, then the reigning philosophy in the 
English-speaking world. Burns lived from early 
boyhood to manhood a student, applying his 
intelligence evenings and every spare hour often 
on into the night, in.the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. The consequence is that his poems are 
not fanciful things, they are founded, by a mind 
wonderfully well informed, upon reality. 

Remember that one can never be a master in 
medicine, law, letters, science or in human 
wisdom if one shall waste the intellectual 
capacity of youth. You are face to face with 
great opportunities. Consecrate yourselves ea- 
gerly and wisely, in order that you may become 
all that God meant you to become. 


3. There is an aspect of the sacredness of 
youth higher still, the amazing capacity in youth 
for great character. You can bend a twig, you 
can straighten it, but you cannot straighten an 
old tree; a sapling will obey your will. The 
capacity in youth for great character is some- 
thing Divine. Moral intuition may become a 
fixed habit; the moral sense may sweep the 
moral environment with as clear and sure a 
vision as a healthy eye sweeps the natural land- 
scape. There is the possibility of youth, a 
moral sense that cannot be deceived. And then 
the finer feelings which come to all young people, 
of honor, reverence, chivalry, sympathy, all the 
finer feelings that come at times to all young 
men may, by care, be turned into a habit, a 
flowing habit, a river of God flowing through 
the soul, whose origin is like that of the stream 
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that comes from some mountain-lake, unpol- 
luted, pure, beautiful. I cannot think of any- 
thing deserving of more attention than this; our 
happiness depends so largely upon the quality 
of our emotion, and emotion sacrificed to Moloch 
is one of our terrible sins. Cherish, fix in habit, 
all the higher emotions till they come of their 
own accord, till they become, as I have said, a 
flowing habit purifying your entire humanity, 
and the tragic sight one often sees in later life, — 
a weak will, on this side one day, on that the 
other, — forever averted. In youth there is the 
capacity for a purpose in accordance with that 
clear moral vision, that flowing habit of finer 
feelings; that purpose may stand over you like 
a great captain in command of his ship, and you 
may pass through all the temptations of an evil 
world with the same freedom and triumph as a 
great Atlantic liner goes through a hurricane, 
cutting in two the mighty waves as they come 
and rolling them to one side and the other. 
Then there is the supreme surprise in maturity; 
there is something waiting for you in the future 
if you will only do your best, if you will only be 
true to yourself; there is in the future a surprise 
of the most august character. Many years ago 
I heard a ’cello played by a great master. The 
master and his skill did not interest me so much 
as the instrument itself. Its voice seemed to 
come from the heart of the world; it was bur- 
dened with world-pathos, world-beauty, and 
world-hope in a world of sorrow and tears. I 
asked myself to analyze, if I could, the source of 
the power of that wonderful instrument. First 
of all, there was the material, it was of the best; 
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then the construction, it was of the most skilful, 
the best; then the environment, the instrument 
had been kept where the environment would 
improve it; and then the uses to which it had 
been put, tuned to its best capacity and made 
to give forth what was best in it; finally, the 
influence of time over all. Here is your own 
nature. The materials of your life in every case 
are given, and in many cases are of the best; 
this is your inheritance. Your education is 
your construction; it fashions your being in the 
presence of the great ideals of Christianity ; 
there is the environment, living with the wise, 
the true, the honest, the aspiring, the religious, 
with all those who look to God in faith and hope; 
then come the uses to which you are to put 
your life, service to your city, your state and 
country, your kind; lastly, there is the influence 
of time, for in such cases time is then the grace 
of God that mellows and deepens and gives at 
length the great voice which comes from a true 
human heart burdened with world-pathos, world- 
melody, world-beauty, and world-hope in a 
world of sorrow and tears. My young friends, 
you do not know the surprise that is waiting for 
you in years to come if only you keep yourselves 
true. 


4. Finally, the sanctity of youth must meet 
the contempt of youth; and the contempt of 
youth comes from two sources; first, the cynical 
spirit of the men and the women who themselves 
have failed, made shipwreck of life, and who, 
in the language of the Hebrew seer, sleep not 
unless they have caused some to fall. They 
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want to keep you ignorant of the eagle in your 
nature, and to make you believe that you are a 
common barnyard fowl; they delight to see 
repeated in you the moral disaster of their own 
life. O the great company of men and women 
in low places, in high places, and in places neither 
high nor low, who rejoice in unrighteousness, 
what a battalion of wickedness they are! Resist 
that contempt of life, coming as it does, from the 
pit. And resist it when it comes from yourself. 
In your low moods you will often wonder 
why you should struggle after virtue, why you 
should continue to control yourself when you 
are but a shadow, when you are one whose 
- foundation is in the dust, whose days are swifter 
than a weaver’s shuttle. Be not as the song- 
sparrow that should never discover its voice. 
Match your pessimism with Christian optimism, 
your despair with your faith, your lower self 
with your aspiring self, your defeated self with 
your victorious self, and in the struggle go to 
that part of the environment whence help shall 
come. “The Lord is my light and my sal- 
vation.” 

There is great moment in that old Greek 
myth about the statue of Memnon. The temple 
was a tomb under the moonlight, under the 
starlight, under deep midnight, — dark, dull, 
joyless, unmeaning; but when the rays of the 
morning sun touched it, it broke into music; 
then it became a temple of light, song, joy. 
There is one part of the environment where 
God breaks in, who is light and in whom there 
is no darkness at all, where Christ’s light shines, 
who is the Light of the world, whence comes 
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the light of those who are only of the day, not 
of the night. Let that light touch your soul, 
and you too will become the temple of light, 
the temple of song, the temple of triumph. 

“Let no man despise thy youth ’’; it is God’s 
gift to you, the best that even He can give. 
Guard it, pray over it, serve it, go where you can 
get help to bring it on its way to manhood, to 
ever wider tasks and vaster hopes. 


PRAYER AT CLOSE OF SERVICE 


Infinite Father, we thank Thee that Thy best 
gifts come by the path of life; that we are born with 
the capacity to work out our own salvation, with 
Thy help and Thy perpetual, all-enfolding, all- 
searching sympathy. We rejoice to see from Thy 
hand, here and all about us in our city, the gift 
of youth. Grant to those whose youth has fled 
sympathy with that gift, joy in its presence, 
prophecy as to what it may become and do: and 
grant to those in possession of this awful gift 
reverence, self-dedication to the highest they know, 
anxiety for light wpon life, and a spirit of per- 
petual appeal to Thee, Thou God and Father of 
men. And may the Divine Youth, our Lord J esus, 
stand ever in their vision and ours, as the glory 
and the guide, the solace and the prophet, of the 
whole world. 

And may the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ and 
the love of God and the communion of the Holy 
Spirit be with us all evermore. Amen. 
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“Wherefore, O king Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto 
the heavenly vision.” — Acts 26 :19. 


NCIENT men of genius and power in many 
lands entertained great visions, but these 
visions are divisible into two classes; 

visions of world-empire, established and main- 
tained by the sword, as in the case of Alexander 
the Great, or visions such as we find in the 
- Hebrew prophets and Psalms, essentially national 
in their character; or such as we find in The Re- 
public of Plato, visions of an ethical, political, 
intellectual character necessarily confined, in 
the thought of the writer, to his own people and 
to elect minds among that people. So far as 
we know, the first human being to entertain a 
benign vision for mankind was Jesus Christ. 
We gather this from his words, “‘ Go ye therefore, 
and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing 
them into the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit: and lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.” And 
again, “‘ Ye shall be my witnesses both in Jeru- 
salem, and in all Judzea and Samaria, and unto 
the uttermost part of the earth.” So far as 
we know, the first human being to entertain 
a divine vision for man as man was Jesus Christ, 
and this vision came to Him in his youth, for 
we must never forget that the Christianity of 
Jesus is the bloom of Divine youth. 
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YOUTH AND WORLD VISIONS 


So far as we know, the second human being 
to entertain a benign vision for the whole world 
was the greatest of the disciples of Jesus, the 
Apostle Paul. His preaching, his travels over 
the whole known world, his organization of 
churches among all, peoples, his letters, the 
entire career, influence, genius, spirit, of the 
man were everywhere for man as man, they 
were for neither Greek nor Jew, bond nor free, 
male nor female, but for the humanity of man; 
and all this came out of his heavenly vision, the 
vision of his risen, glorified and sovereign 
Master as the authentic prophet of the Infinite 
Father of men. I propose to show now, if I 
can, step by step, the reasonableness for human 
beings like ourselves, especially those who are 
beginning their lives in this day of the Lord, 
this day of crisis and opportunity, of entertain- 
ing for mankind a benign, a divine vision. 


1. In the first place, every captain of industry, 
even every competent business man, lives today 
in a world-vision; as buyer and as seller he 
demands an open door throughout the world 
for the products of his industry, and he wel- 
comes to his land the products of the industry 
of all peoples from sea to sea and from the river 
unto the ends of the earth. Our homes, our 
tables, our wardrobes, all the departments of 
life are furnished out of the whole world. Every 
morning your cup of coffee or your cup of tea 
is a symbol of the ministration of the whole 
world to your life. All the trains that rush 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, that rush from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic, and all the ships 
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that ply all the seas under the whole heavens 
proclaim the cosmopolitan character of trade; 
I say again that every captain of industry and 
even every competent business man lives today 
in a vision of the whole world. 


2. Science and true culture are for man as 
man, without limit of time or place. Every 
discovery in astronomy, chemistry, physics, 
biology, physiology, psychology that rises to 
the dignity of knowledge belongs to the whole 
world. Wherever the conclusions of scientific 
thought rise to the dignity of knowledge they 
are made over to the whole world. Take for 
example, the great discovery of Copernicus; 
the sun is the center of. our solar system, the 
earth and all the sister planets revolve round 
that great center. The children in Africa, 
Asia, Europe, North and South America, and 
in the Islands of the Sea, wherever they are at 
school, meet in that one universal, all-controlling 
scientific conception. 

It is the same with culture. Every truly 
educated man gains some sense of the contribu- 
tions to the sum total of human wisdom and art 
made by the great races of the world; he knows 
something about what Egypt has contributed, 
Assyria, Babylon, Israel, Greece, Rome; and what 
the nations of our modern world have done. An 
oracle of the Hebrew prophets, a Hebrew Psalm, 


** Lord, thou hast been our 
dwelling-place ' 
In all generations. 
Before the mountains were 
brought forth, 
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Or ever thou hadst formed 
the earth and the world, 

Even from everlasting to 
everlasting, thou art God ”; 

or again, 
“ Whither shall I go from thy 

Spirit? 

Or whither shall I flee from 
thy presence? 

If I ascend up into heaven, 
thou art there: 

If I make my bed in Sheol, 
behold, thou art there. 

If I take the wings of the 
morning, 

And dwell in the uttermost 
parts of the sea: 

Even there shall thy hand 
lead me 


And thy right hand shall hold 
me es 


a lyric fragment of Sappho about morning and 
evening, a song of Burns about human love, a 
tragedy of Sophocles or of Shakespeare, all take 
us into the heart of humanity. All science, so 
far as it is knowledge, and all culture, so far as 
it is profound and at its best, are for mankind. 


3. Shall it be otherwise when we come to the 
supreme possession of mankind? And what is 
the supreme possession of mankind? The Chris- 
tian religion. Shall that be local, provincial, 
and not, like the others, for the whole race? 

Paul’s heavenly vision meant two sovereign 
things for him. It meant the revelation of his 
need of God as absolute Love; that was the 
great need of his being, his need of faith in the 
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Ultimate Power as love; and second, his capacity 
to become the character that God meant him 
to be in the atmosphere of the Infinite Love. 
There is the source of his gospel, his message 
to the nations. Think of his title; it is one of 
the great titles of the world. We say “ Apostle 
to the Gentiles”; that hides the meaning. 
His title is Apostle to the Nations, Apostle to 
Humanity. And there lies the fountain of his 
gospel open to us. He saw his need in the light 
of his heavenly vision; he saw his capacity to 
become the thing that God meant him to be, 
in the light of that vision; and he simply univer- 
salized his experience, he saw in his own need 
the need of the world, he saw in his own capacity 
to be a man of honor and moral triumph the 
capacity of men everywhere to cease crawling 
through the world, to stand upon their feet and 
lift up their faces in self-respect and in worship 
to God. 

Every true man gets his gospel here; he never 
can get a gospel except through his experience. 
Every true man discovers in himself the need 
of faith in the ultimate Being as absolute Love, 
and he discovers in the light of the revelation 
of Jesus Christ his capacity for moral triumph; 
and when he has won these two insights, he 
simply has to generalize them to see the universal 
need and the universal capacity. You recall 
perhaps the poor miner’s prayer to God after 
his conversion, “O God, since you have had 
good luck with me, I know you will have good 
luck with all the other sinners.” 

To Bunyan, the tinker, came a vision, in his 
sin, in his youth, of life as a pilgrimage from the 
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City of Destruction to the Celestial City; that 
was a revelation of the meaning of that young 
man’s life. He brooded the individual rev- 
elation till it became a universal revelation, 
every man’s life a pilgrimage from the City of 
Destruction to the City of God, and then he 
wrote his marvellous book. 

To Dante in his youth came his divine vision. 
It was, first of all, individual, personal, a vision 
of the hell of self-will, of isolation from good- 
will, the hell of selfishness, brutality, evil con- 
sciousness; that is the first part of the vision, 
and it was primarily for himself. The second 
part of the vision was of moral pain as the in- 
evitable issue of self-will, and the Purgatorial 
fire of that moral pain, which burned out of 
him his selfish will and made him long for the 
life of love. Here again he is dealing in the 
first instance with his own life. The third part 
of his vision concerns the satisfactions for the 
spirit of man, in God, in fellowship with genius 
and sainthood, in a life of intercommunion with 
all souls in all worlds and with the God and 
Father of all souls in all worlds; that was the 
Paradise which Dante the individual found. 
Florence exiled him, but the Universe of Spirit 
gave him hospitality and home. Then Dante 
saw that what was true for him was true for the 
whole world; self-will; moral pain; the bea- 
tific vision. And when he had universalized his 
own experience, he wrote his Divine Comedy; 
that mystic, unfathomable song of ten silent 
centuries, their mute meanings gathered into 
its surpassing music. 

How shall we apply all this to ourselves? 
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You are young; and the young Christ, the 
young Paul, the young Bunyan, the young 
Dante, in each case universalized his vision and 
held it for the world. Have you no vision of 
your own need of God; can you not say with 
Augustine, “Thou hast made us for Thyself, 
and we are restless till we repose in Thee’’? 
Is there not an aspiration in your heart that 
cannot be quenched, after the moral sovereignty 
of your life, the freedom that comes by conquest 
over passion, over selfishness, over cruelty, over 
every inclination for a life at war with the 
good of society? You discern your own need, 
you discern your own capacity in the light of 
the Christianity of Jesus, just as Paul did. 
Have you faith for yourself? Then you have 
the potentiality of a vision for the whole world. 
If you have no conscious need of God and no 
desire for the moral empire of your life, it is 
foolishness for me to speak to you about youth 
and world visions. All the visions of youth for 
the world come up out of the depth of youths’ 
heart conscious of its need of the Eternal God 
and conscious of its capacity under the inspira- 
tion of the Spirit of God to gain more and more 
the empire, the moral empire, of life. 

What made the apostles of Jesus great men? 
The thoughts that they were habitually think- 
ing. They thought in terms of duty, privilege, 
love, service, the whole of time, the whole world, 
Eternity. Plato has a magnificent phrase in 
the Sixth Book of The Republic descriptive of 
the philosopher as one who is a “ spectator of 
all time and all existence.”’ That is precisely 
a description of what Jesus did for his dis- 
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ciples. He opened their minds to the greatest 
thoughts, to the well-being of man as man, to 
the whole of time, the whole world under the 
brooding power of Eternity. Think how our 
greater hymns speak to us here: 
“O where are kings and empires now 
Of old that went and came? 
But, Lord, thy Church is praying yet, 
A thousand years the same. 


“We mark her goodly battlements, 
And her foundations strong; 
We hear within the solemn voice 
Of her unending song. 


“For not like kingdoms of the world 
Thy holy church, O God! 
Though earthquake shocks are threatening her, 
And tempests are abroad; 


* Unshaken as eternal hills, 
Immovable she stands, 
A mountain that shall fill the earth, 
A house not made by hands.” 


There is the breadth, the dignity of true Chris- 
tianity; it does not make of man a poor cripple 
begging lodgings for himself in the life of God: 
it does make him a great prophet declaring a 
universal vision and supporting, like a soldier 
with his colors in the vanguard of a fighting 
army, a program for the whole world. And 
take a still greater hymn, Luther’s magnificent 
lyric. If we only had such a voice in Europe 
today, sunk as she is in economics, in anxiety 
over mere money, cultivating every art that 
belongs to man as a cunning animal, and no- 
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where to be seen one single heroic figure with a 
trumpet at his lips proclaiming that man is 
spirit and that the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth him understanding. What a contrast the 
Europe of today is to the Europe of Luther, 
whose mighty voice shook the nations into the 
snr of God and of Him who revealed God as 
ove: 


“A mighty fortress is our God, 
A bulwark never failing; 
Our helper He, amid the flood 
Of mortal ills prevailing.” 


There is the vision of a great prophet, of the 
Divine Presence, and of a world very much as 
our world is today. 


* Did we in our own strength confide, 
Our striving would be losing; 
Were not the right man on our side, 

The man of God’s own choosing.” 


Do not be afraid to call Jesus “ man,” one of 
the greatest words that we know. Luther so 
called him, and never disciple loved his Master 
more. | 


“ Dost ask who that may be? 
Christ Jesus, it is He; 
Lord Sabaoth is His name, 
From age to age the same, 
And He must win the battle. 


“ And though this world with demons filled, 
Should threaten to undo us,” 


which is what is going on today; half the Chris- 
tian people of the world are quaking, wonder- 
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ing if their faith can hold out; they think the 
world never was in such a turmoil, such a tu- 
mult, since time began. Listen again to Luther: 


“ We will not fear, for God hath willed 
His truth to triumph through us.” 


There is the vision of the power and the method, 
the power of God, and that power revealed 
through man. And again, 


“That word above all earthly powers, 
No thanks to them, abideth; 
The Spirit and the gift are ours 
Through Him who with us sideth. 
Let goods and kindred go, 
This mortal life also; 
The body they may kill; 
God’s truth abideth still, 
His Kingdom is forever.” 


There stands the heroic soul, rich in nothing 
but in intellect and character, in great purpose 
and experience, in a vast faith for the world. 

My young friends, if you want a vision for 
the world, first gain one for yourselves; first 
gain the sense of your own need of the Eternal 
God as love, and the sense of your capacity to 
beat down all your moral enemies under your 
feet. Out of these forms of faith in your own 
soul will come a glorious vision, the bloom of 
your youth for the well-being, the salvation of 
mankind. 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON 


Infinite Father, we thank Thee that there is a 
spirit in man and that the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth him understanding. We thank 
Thee that Thou hast made us to know Thee and 
thy world and to receive, through the knowledge 
into which Thou dost lead us, the power of thy 
Spirit. We pray Thee to illumine and elevate 
youth with vision, inspiration, high purpose, and 
the joy of a great Christian experience. We be- 
seech Thee to exalt the future in the vision of youth 
and to lead those who are coming forward to rule 
the world in the generation that is upon us, that 
they may be equipped with knowledge and lifted 
into great character, that their influence may be 
for the weal of human beings everywhere. Meet 
with us this evening, speak to us as individuals, 
make us aware of our capacities, draw them forth 
by thy appeal, thy invitation and the atmosphere 
of thy Fatherly love. 

Grant to these thy servants each one faith in his 
own life as given of Thee, and trust in Thee for 
his calling in time, and to each one a soul open to 
thy voice, and a heart longing in silent, sovereign 
prayer for the incoming of the tides of thy Spirit. 

Be with us in our evening service, fill it with 
light, simplicity, reality, joy, and hope for our- 
selves and for mankind. 

We offer our prayer in the sacred name of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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PRAYER AT CLOSE OF SERVICE 


Infinite Father, grant us as the most sacred 
reality of our life faith in thy perfect love as de- 
clared to us through the whole higher life of man- 
kind but supremely through thy son Jesus Christ 
our Lord; disclose to us our need of Thee, thy 
compassion, thy sympathy, thy presence, thy 
perpetual inspiration, and again, our capacity 
through that inspiration to rise to the dignity of 
sons of God and to live in the body by the light of 
the soul and to extend the sceptre of love over the 
whole continent of our being. Then, O Father, 
having given us this sacred experience, help us to 
see that Thou hast given us in our youth a vision, 
a sovereign vision for thy world, and help us to 
offer a prayer for that world because we have a 
faith for it, and somewhere and in some way help 
us to serve it. And we ask it through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 
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“And Zaccheus stood, and said unto the Lord, Behold, 
Lord, the half of my goods I give to the poor; and if I have 
wrongfully exacted aught of any man, I restore fourfold.” 

— Luke 19:8, 


N our reasoning about the forces of human 
nature and about principles of human con- 
duct it is well to keep close to facts and to do 

our thinking in the light of sound examples. 
Here in the text is a Jew who at one time con- 
sidered it to be for his interest to practise in- 
justice and cruelty, and at another time saw that 
his self-interest must include justice, kindness, 
and the will to redress whatever wrong he had 
done to his fellow men. 

Last summer from the platform at Williams- 
town an English jurist and politician quoted 
Jeremy Bentham as the great authority on the 
springs of human action, saying, and saying 
truly, that this thinker found one and one only, 
and that is self-interest. Lord Birkenhead’s 
words at this point of his Address were: ‘‘'The 
whole world would probably not survive if 
idealism were given a free rein. The great 
Bentham long since pointed out that the motive 
spring of human endeavor was self-interest.” 
We are here left in doubt as to what is meant 
by self-interest. No definition or description 
is attempted, and the speech of this disciple of 
Bentham remains indefinite, and as a philosophy 
of human motives and conduct, it is in my 
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judgment extremely unsatisfactory. One must 
not forget that it is the speech of a politician 
with the evident purpose of appealing to the 
American upon whom idealism was wasted. 
Idealism was rightly rejected as contrary to 
human nature; here is an appeal in accord with 
human nature. Every man should be selfish, 
and every government; surely no American 
can resist this appeal. The vagueness of Lord 
Birkenhead’s views, and their purpose, should 
not blind us to the fact that they represent 
the confused thinking going on in many minds, 
and while nearly worthless in themselves, they 
give point to the question, What is Self-interest? 


1. In the first place, let us be clear as to what 
we mean by “‘self.”” There are at least in every 
man two selves, the lower and the higher, the 
lower in command of the whole, the higher in 
command of the whole. There is the self that 
is exclusive of all other selves, and there is the 
self that is inclusive, in one degree or another, 
of other selves. There is the human pig and 
his selfishness; we all know him, we have all 
seen the play of his self-interest. A bright man 
in the town where I spend my summers said of 
this type of human being that he wants nothing 
that the hen lays except the egg, that he will 
give away everything that the hen lays except 
the egg. Some of you may remember an 
illuminating scene on this subject that occurred 
some years ago in a street car. An intoxicated 
passenger rose to give his seat to the lady who 
was standing in front of him; before the lady 
could take the seat a young man jumped into 
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the vacant place. Our intoxicated friend re- 
monstrated as best he could, and he was an- 
swered, “You are drunk.’ Then came the 
illuminating rejoinder, “‘ Yes, I am drunk, but 
I shall get over it; you are a hog and you will 
never get over it.” 

The man who scornfully asks, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper? ” sounds the knell of civilized 
society. The Ishmaelite whose hand is against 
every other man’s hand must except his fellow 
tribesmen; otherwise the tribe would be dis- 
solved. There is honor among thieves, other- 
wise confederated action would be impossible. 
Pure egoism is like a fire on the beautiful 
meadow that runs down from your summer 
home to the sea, it consumes everything and 
then dies when it is done. Pure egoism is 
destructive of human society, and at the end of 
the process it commits suicide. Pure egoism 
is a blind Samson that pulls the house down in 
order to kill his enemies and at the same time 
kills himself. 

We must fall back therefore upon the other 
sense of self-interest, the self-interest that in- 
cludes, in one degree or another, other selves. 
There is the normal mother. She is under the 
spell of self-interest, let us admit, but her self- 
interest includes the life, the health, the comfort, 
the joy, the hope of her child, and you cannot 
tear apart the one self-interest from the other. 
Upon the self-identification of the good of the 
parent and the good of the child the normal 
family life of the world is founded. 

The first steamer on which I crossed the ocean, 
a steamer of eighteen hundred tons, — measure 
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that against a steamer of fifty thousand tons, — 
caught fire in mid-ocean; it was a serious fire. 
The captain went down into the region of the 
fire with his men and remained there governing 
and directing till the fire was extinguished. 
Was it not his self-interest to do as he did? Of 
course, it was; we were all in the same boat; 
but it was intelligent self-interest. The captain 
knew that his interest was the interest of his 
crew and of his passengers; if the ship foundered, 
all must go down together. Civilization is 
something like this. It is a vast ship on a wide 
and wild sea, and if it is struck by any calamity, 
the interest of one and the interest of all are the 
same. We must all include in our vision of 
good the good of the ship, we must all work 
for the good of the ship. If the ship founders 
and goes down, civilized man and all his be- 
longings go down. 


2. Consider for a moment the issue, according 
to the jurist and statesman to whom I have 
referred, of self as exclusive of other selves. In 
effect he told us that the world had been brought 
by it into the blackest tragedy in all time, that 
wherever one looked there was simply gloom 
upon gloom, that human society had been 
brought to the edge of an abyss. Why? Be- 
cause billions upon billions of human beings 
over an unmeasured period of time had acted 
on the principle “Every man for himself.” 
Could there be a completer reductio ad absurdum 
of the principle of common, vulgar selfishness 
than that it has brought us to this pass, to this 
woe, to this blackness, to the borders of despair 
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for civilized man? You may perhaps recall 
the story of the farmer who went out in the 
morning and found his goat dead. The goat 
had been butting a swinging plank, and of 
course the harder the butt the harder the re- 
bound. The farmer’s simple but luminous com- 
ment was, “The poor creature had plenty of 
grit but no sense; he did not know that he was 
licked till he was dead.” 

Jesus stood on the shore of the sea on a certain 
occasion and asked His disciples, Have you 
anything to eat? They answered that they 
had nothing. Launch out into the deep and 
try again, the Master said, and the disciples 
Teplied that they had been trying all night and 
had caught nothing. His persistent call to 
them was to launch out and drop the net on the 
right side of the boat. They did so because 
the Master commanded them, not because they 
believed that obedience would be fruitful, and 
the draught of fishes they then caught was so 
great as to be almost unmanageable. Human 
society has again and again called the brother- 
hood of man a mere fiction. It has acted on 
the principle that man is the natural enemy of 
man, it has denied what I take to be the funda- 
mental truth of the world, that man in and of 
himself is the friend and the helper of man, that 
our whole civilization, so far as it is good and 
worthy, is the issue of codperative, friendly, 
brotherly endeavor. Is it not time to drop the 
net on the right side of the boat? Is it not 
time to repudiate the selfishness that means 
anarchy, impotence, woe, and the dissolution of 
civilized life? Try the right side of the boat; 
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try the principle that asserts the needfulness 
and the helpfulness and the friendliness of man 
to man. Take up one half of Christianity and 
put it to the test and see what the issue will be. 
Assert as your principle, “Thy neighbor as 
thyself,” and prove in the process of life that 
your essential good is inseparable from his 
essential good, demonstrate that when you de- 
tach your interest from his it loses its worth and 
sinks into meanness. 


3. The truth is that normal human beings 
consider that life not worth living which has for 
its sole aim material gain. Here Lord Birken- 
head’s words are amazing in their crude material- 
ism: ‘I, for myself, cherish no delusions as to 
the only function which the American Govern- 
ment is called upon to discharge. Their pri- 
mary, and indeed their only, duty is to the 
American people. If by intervention in the 
affairs of a stricken Europe they can advance 
the fortunes of the American people, then, it 
seems to me, as a humble observer, that it 
would be their duty to make such intervention.” 
I make bold to say that every decent American 
every day of his life repudiates that advice, and 
that he would regard it as an insult. Your 
Russian relief work, Polish relief work, Czecho- 
Slovakian relief work, Serbian, Roumanian, 
Greek, and Armenian relief work, was that un- 
dertaken and has it been maintained in the 
expectation of any material gain? Argument 
here is superfluous. Look at our great Foreign 
Missionary enterprise. Where is the material 
gain in return for the millions expended upon 
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this merciful movement every year? There 
is gain here as everywhere from all high service, 
but the gain is not material; it is in the self- 
respect without which man cannot be man, it is 
in the sense of sharing more and more in the 
higher education of the world, it is in a humanity 
sweetened, enriched and exhalted. 

About twenty years ago an engineer on the 
Old Colony Railroad in an accident uncoupled 
his engine, saved the train and his passengers 
and went down with his engine to death, a con- 
spicuous but by no means a singular instance of 
the dominating sense of duty, of the identifi- 
cation of one’s own life with the well-being of 
others. This industrial world of ours is dotted 
all over every day of the year by shining in- 
stances such as this, that show the real human 
being lifting his self-interest completely above 
blind and brutal material gain. Lord Birken- 
head has learned little from the World War if he 
has failed to note the kind of self-interest that 
identified itself with the hopes of civilized man, 
that found its interest in a soldier’s grave that 
others might live. 

It is further said by this British politician that 
a great nation needs the whole world for self- 
development. True, and great is the truth; 
but how about the nations that are the field in 
which the great nation develops itself? How 
about them? Is their good to be considered 
and included in the good of the self-developing 
great nation? If not, your great nation, be it 
Great Britain or the United States, is a plain 
and brutal plunderer instead of a benefactor. 
The great nation may indeed exploit the nations 
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of the earth and justify it on the theory that it 
needs the world for its self-development; but 
that nation cannot hide from a true thinker and 
a just man the infamy of its program, and the 
execrable character of its motive. 


4. We see today as never before that the 
fundamental problem of our world, the source 
of our world-confusion and world-distress, is 
moral. We are told that the financiers and 
economists, men for whom I have the greatest 
respect in their own place, have failed to solve 
the problem. That is true, and I rejoice in the 
confession. Carlyle’s great book on the French 
Revolution, published more than eighty years 
ago, made an epoch in the thought of all serious 
British men and of all serious Americans, be- 
cause, as no other book had ever done, on its 
subject, it traced that awful volcano of slaughter 
and blood to a moral source. The evil will, the 
denial that love is sovereign in the Universe, the 
denial that love should be sovereign in human 
society, not only in thought but in action and 
feeling, continued for a century, brought about 
the frightful catastrophe. There was a prophet 
who saw into the heart of the horror, and the 
serious men in two continents followed him and 
believed his message. 

The trouble with our world today is funda- 
mentally moral. The denial that the Good 
Will is sovereign in the Universe toward man, 
and the denial that good will should be sovereign 
among men one toward another, is the black 
heart of this modern woe. Atheism, practical 
atheism, and inhumanity are the fountain of all 
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our distress, and we only whitewash the sepul- 
chre full of dead character when we seek to 
remedy this calamity through mere finance and 
economics. What we need is the creative power 
of faith in the sovereign good will of God toward 
men, and faith in good will as the high, eternal 
necessity of human society. 

There are two forces in human nature, the 
cruel and the kind, the destroyer and the saviour. 
Early last summer a kingbird fell out of its nest; 
it would have perished in an hour had not a 
member of a family near by rescued it. Thus 
nourished and cared for, the bird grew into one 
of the most intelligent and one of the dearest of 
pets; it was named and it answered its name: 
when spoken to, it almost spoke in return; free 
from fear, exalted in its being, living in an 
atmosphere of love, it came to its best and grew 
almost beyond itself in response to the sympathy 
and tenderness of a human heart. One day 
while it was sporting with its best friend, a hawk 
darted out of the woods, pursued and caught 
and forever destroyed that beautiful bird. These 
two forces are in man’s life; there is the saving 
grace, the loving-kindness, the glory of good will 
and the service and sympathy that flow from it, 
and there is the hawk in man, the destroyer. 
The self-interest of the hawk, the self-interest 
of the destroyer, is that your self-interest? 
There is the self-interest of the human being 
that counted the little helpless bird a part of 
itself, that took delight in lifting the bird’s life 
into beauty and joy. 

We are here face to face with what is deepest 
in Christianity. Are you Christian in your 
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theory, or not? God so loved the world that 
He gave His only begotten Son that whosoever 
believeth on Him might not perish but have 
eternal life. There is God’s identification of 
His good with the good of the world. And 
again, the most worthy Judge Eternal declares, 
‘“*Tnasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye did it unto me’’; there is 
the consubstantiation of the good of the Eternal 
Judge with the need, the sorrow, the tragedy, 
and the tears of our human world. 

Once more, ‘‘ Thy neighbor as thyself,” that, 
as interpreted by Jesus, in the Parable of the 
Good Samaritan, is half of His religion. Con- 
sider these great utterances that contain and 
declare the final philosophy of human life and 
see whether you wish to be a follower of Jeremy 
Bentham or a follower of Jesus Christ as the 
prophet of the eternal good will of God, as the 
prophet of the Kingdom of good will among men. 


PRAYER AT CLOSE OF SERVICE 


Infinite Father, in the confusion, perplexity, and 
darkness of the tume, in the cross-purposes of men’s 
thought and passion, when we know not whither to 
go for sound judgment, upright understanding, 
pure purpose and goodness of heart, lead us to the 
Lord, we beseech Thee, whither the illuminated 
ones in all ages have gone and found peace, to Him 
who for our sakes, though He was rich, became poor, 
that we through His poverty might become rich. 

And may the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ and 
the love of God and the communion of the Holy 
Spirit be with us all evermore. Amen. 
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“See that thou make all things according to the pattern 
that was showed thee in the mount.”’ — Hen. 8: 5. 


NTELLIGENT men and women support the 
institutions under which they live, chiefly 
for three reasons. First, on account of the 

good that comes with them; second, on account 
of the ideal that shines through them; third, 
because of the susceptibility of these institutions 
to improvement. Here was the tabernacle of 
Israel. It brought immeasurable good to the 
people, as a meeting place between God and 
man and between men and men in the light of 
the Spirit of God; then through it shone the 
heavenly Reality of which it was the image; 
and again, it was susceptible of indefinite im- 
provement; in a way, the tabernacle became 
the temple, the temple became the Christian 
church. 

It must never be forgotten that the funda- 
mental institutions of human society, while 
they vary in form very greatly, are nevertheless 
ultimately inevitable, they come from the depth, 
the range, the greatness of human nature; they 
come by the intellect and by the will, but their 
origin is deeper than the intellect, deeper than 
the will; they come from man’s being. The 
family is a necessity of civilized human beings, 
the State is a necessity, the church is a necessity; 
they all are thrown into their various forms 
through the intellect and through the will by 
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the majesty of human nature; and these in- 
stitutions, when they come, as I have said, are 
supported chiefly for three reasons. 


1. There is the institution of the family. It 
is varied in its form but universal in its essence. 
We support it, one and all, because of the im- 
measurable good which it brings to society. 
Whether we choose to remain single or not 
makes no difference; by birth, by early training, 
by purest happiness, by hallowed memory, we 
all support the family. And while we remain 
normal, we support the family by reverence, 
by sympathy, and by exalted friendship. Here 
is an institution justified in our support by the 
immeasurable good that it brings to human 
society. 

We have a second reason for supporting the 
family,— the ideal which shines through it. 
An individual seeking God has taken himself 
out of human society; he is abstracted from the 
world of men, and all that he can gain as he 
looks into the Ultimate mystery, the mystery 
of God, is a man plus Infinity, a pure ego, the 
opposite of what we mean by love. When 
we approach God through the family, through 
the society that makes love real, and say with 
the Lord, “Our Father, who art in Heaven,” 
we lay hold upon the mystic society in the God- 
head,— Father, Son and Spirit, —by which 
love becomes real in Eternity and the ideal of 
all family love and all society everywhere; we 
lay hold, through the family, of that in God 
which the apostle described as the fatherhood 
in whom every fatherhood in earth and in 
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Heaven is named. The family is great in itself, 
but greater in its ideal. 

Again, we support the family because it is 
susceptible of improvement. The love that 
founds it may become a deeper love, its tender- 
ness a more exquisite tenderness, its loyalty 
a more awful loyalty. The whole range of its 
affection may be exalted, its service made 
finer, sweeter, nobler, and its sacrificial spirit 
advanced till the family becomes a bit of Heaven 
on earth. It is indeed the one institution of 
the world to which we give one of the greatest 
names in our language, ‘‘ home.” 

Because of the good that it brings with it, 
because of the ideal that shines through it, 
and because of the elevation to which it may be 
lifted, we support, one and all, the institution 
of the family. 


2. The same reasons lead us to support the 
American Republic. There is the good, the 
incalculable good, that it brings with it. It 
gives us a field for our existence, like a beautiful 
landscape surrounded by vast mountain ranges 
and domed by the sky, infinite in its depth and 
in its splendor. We support the country be- 
cause it gives reasonable protection to life and 
to property, reasonable freedom of opportunity, 
a share in its grand historic life, and because 
it offers a still larger and more vital share in its 
contemporaneous life. If the Republic brought 
only woe, and no hope of anything other than 
woe, we should all revolt; there is the source of 
revolution, and justifiable revolution. But so 
long as it brings good, and good incalculably 
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great, it holds the loyalty of all enlightened 
men and women. 

We support the actual America because of 
the ideal America. America is not what we 
want it to be; town politics, city politics, state 
politics, national politics, are very far from what 
we want them to be. Some forty years ago 
a prominent Republican politician said that 
the Decalogue in politics and the Golden Rule 
in business were “ iridescent dreams’; he was 
honest, we must give him credit for that. There 
are thousands of citizens who have the same 
philosophy of politics and business and who are 
too cowardly to avow it, but who practice it 
and in practicing it poison the mind of the 
country. We look away to the mind of Wash- 
ington and his ideal America, the mind of Chief 
Justice Marshall and his ideal America, to that 
of Abraham Lincoln and his ideal America, to 
supplement and to illuminate the actual. 

Remember Paul’s great vision. Paul was a 
patriot, and with a patriot’s heart he cried out, 
“Mine own country,” and the thought of the 
Jerusalem that lay among the Judean hills, 
with all its strife, bitterness, confusion, igno- 
rance, fanaticism, would have filled him with 
dismay had it not been for the fact that there 
dawned upon him the ideal Jerusalem which 
is from above, which is free, and which is the 
Mother of us all. We support the actual Amer- 
ica because of the America that is from above, 
free, the Mother of us all. 

We have a third reason for loyalty. America 
is susceptible of:indefinite improvement. Many 
of you do not believe that; you have about 
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given itup. “O ye of little faith.’ A hundred 
and fifty years ago the good women in the Old 
South went down into the market-place to buy 
slaves that had been kidnapped and brought 
here from Africa. We do not do that now. 
One of my predecessors advertised for sale a 
slave, a black creature, who had been kidnapped 
and brought here from Africa, adding, “She 
is good, for I broke her myself,” the language 
one would use as to breaking a colt. Go back 
seventy-five years, when Boston was rocking, 
as the earth is rocked by an earthquake, over 
the question of slavery, that curse established 
by both North and South equally and given 
‘up by the North only when it ceased to be 
commercially profitable. There is an iniquity 
that had to be done away; conflict of intellect, 
division of heart, bitterness unspeakable, four 
years of Civil War, all this it took to wipe it 
out, but it has been wiped out and the country 
is faring on its way. When you think the Re- 
public has not been improved, it is because your 
memory needs improvement. There are no 
sins that are forever. The sin that doth so 
easily beset us is a weight to be thrown aside, 
and the improvability, the indefinite improv- 
ability of the country, is one of those reasons 
that keep the heart of enlightened men and 
women loyal, constant, full of hope, and cheerful 
for evermore. 


3. The church I put in exactly the same 
category as the family and the nation, for we 
support it for the same reasons. The church 
is supported because it has brought and is bring- 
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ing to human society a good that no mind can 
measure. The church deepens the sense of 
God through worship, through prayer, through 
intelligent and sincere speech as a transaction 
in the spirit between the speaker and those who 
hear; and through the ministry of the church 
there runs into a thousand lives a sense of God 
as a moral being, that no mind can compass 
by private musings and by solitary search. 
That is one great thing to be put down to the 
church as it is, it brings to its people and it 
sends out into the community as a whole a vast, 
living, potent sense of God as the Infinite Father 
and at the same time as the Most Worthy 
Judge Eternal. 

There is another good inexpressibly great 
that the church brings, and that is the sense of 
duty. There is something ultimate in human 
life; no man can look it in the face and say 
“No,” and not sink out of the realm of man- 
hood. That august sense of duty is inspired 
by the church as by no other section of the 
community. 

A third good is the example of fellowship in 
kindness. There are many sorts of fellowships, 
but there is no fellowship in the world like the 
disinterested and often beautiful, and sometimes 
dear, fellowship in human kindness found in 
the Christian church. 

I must here add another gain, that of moral 
inspiration. Who that is fighting for his soul, 
for the cleanness of his humanity, who that 
is bearing burdens that almost crush him, who 
that is longing for light and consolation, does 
not know that the great inspirations that traverse 
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all time, the moral trade-winds of the world, 
are found at their best in the zone of the Christian 
church? 

These are hints and only hints of the good that 
the church is developing in the community here 
and now on account of which enlightened men 
and women give it their solid support. 

But the church has sins; everybody knows 
that. That is the one thing that I hear oftenest 
from human beings about the church, its imper- 
fection. It is often luxurious, and when it is 
too poor to be luxurious, it is mean, quarrelsome, 
petty, and very often it lives far away from and 
does not at all hear the still sad music of human- 
‘ity. All this is true, tragically true, but it is 
not the whole truth. Just as the astronomer 
has his mighty instrument that takes him above 
the dust and the din of the earth, gives him a 
view of the Universe utterly impossible to the 
unaided eye, fills him with wonder at the extent 
and the splendor of the worlds in which his life 
is included, so the Christian church is the great 
glass whereby we sweep the intelligible and 
spiritual realm and live in the sense of the 
Eternal Society there. One great New Testa- 
ment writer said to a few poor Hebrews after 
their temple had been destroyed and_ their 
nation dissolved and themselves scattered over 
the world, in their little synagogue as Christians, 
“Ye are come unto mount Zion, and unto the 
city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
and to innumerable hosts of angels, to the 
general assembly and church of the firstborn 
who are enrolled in heaven, and to God the 
Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made 
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perfect, and to Jesus the mediator of a new 
covenant.” 

There was the Reality, the Ultimate, the Infi- 
nite, and with infinite consolation it shone down 
through that poor, insignificant meeting-house 
of the first century, the fugitive home of fugitive 
souls afflicted, evil entreated, of whom the world 
was not worthy. Here is one of the great things 
that belong to the church. Look up through 
the church militant to the Church Triumphant, 
to the calm, the peace of Eternity. 

“Thine earthly Sabbaths, Lord, we love, 

But there’s a nobler rest above; 

To that our longing souls aspire, 

With cheerful hope and strong desire.” 
Cut the church off from the heavenly realm, 
from the Eternal World, and it would be poor 
indeed; but let Eternity rain down through it 
its grace, mercy, peace, its revelation of God 
and the humanity of God in Christ, then how 
great it becomes and how worthy of your 
support and mine. 

The church can be improved. This does 
not mean that the church can be lifted at once 
or for ages into complete conformity with its 
ideal. Some of you have seen in the Vatican 
Library at Rome the design wrought out by 
Michael Angelo for the facade and dome of 
St. Peters. What a glorious conception it is 
of that mighty genius. But those who came 
after Michael Angelo were unable to appreciate 
his design, and where they did appreciate it, 
they were unable to put it wholly into stone. 
They had to modify the great design to suit 
their own unequal powers; they did something, 
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and they did it in the light of the ideal that 
Michael Angelo hung up for them. We cannot 
make our church perfect, but we can look at 
the glorious purpose of God in Christ for in- 
dividual human beings and human beings in 
society, and we can lift it together and lift it 
again and again till we present a fair image of 
that which we cannot altogether compass. 

As I close my sermon I ask every intelligent 
man and woman in this house today who is not 
a member of any church to think over these 
three reasons, and then try to justify to himself 
and to herself the neutral, the outside attitude. 
The good that the institution has brought to 
the world and is today bringing to the world, 
the ideal of human society that looms above the 
church and that shines through it, and the capac- 
ity of the church for improvement; here is 
the rational appeal. If the church is not what 
you think it should be, will you not come in 
and help to make it so? We want your criticism 
— not lip criticism, we have plenty of that now; 
but show us the better way of doing things, 
teach us how to pray better than we do, organize 
better, give better, live better. Come one, 
come all, that this institution may bring more 
good, that the Ideal may shine through it in 
sweeter, vaster splendor, and that we may lift it 
into a better image of that transcendent glory. 
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PRAYER AT COMMUNION SERVICE 


We thank Thee for Thyself, Thou God of all 
grace, of all hope, and of all patience. We thank 
Thee that Thou didst endure the suffering of Thy 
perfect Son because of Thy vision of world-good, 
world-salvation, flowing from His sacrifice. We 
thank Thee for Thy patience, Thy endurance in 
all these ages, waiting for the full coming of the 
sons of God. And we pray Thee, our Father, 
that Thou wilt help us to be patient with ourselves 
in our limitation in all the days of our flesh, and 
patient one with another, especially as the light 
of the Ideal falls upon us, and we desire and long 
to be completely in its power. Help us to remember 
the distance between the place of bondage and the 
land of promise, and to traverse that distance with 
longing, inspired, and sustained hearts that have 
been sweetened by Thy Holy Spirit. 

Help us to take this Cup of the New Covenant 
and to become communicants with our Lord in 
the Kingdom of patience, service, prayer, and 
communion, above all, with Thyself. 

We remember today with solemn thanksgiving 
and exalted joy those who have communed with 
us here in other days, who are now in the perfect 
Society above. We know that they live in Thee 
there as we live in Thee here, and that our thoughts, 
and thew thoughts, our remembrances of them and 
their remembrances of us, our love for them and 
their love undying for us meet somewhere in Thee, 
and we pray that this day this meeting may be 
real and availing. 

Grant to all these Thy servants, through this 
hour, elevation, dignity, calm, strength, and a 
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well of happiness that no worldly drought or in- 
fluence can diminish or touch. 

As we partake of this Cup, may we do it as if 
handed to us by our Lord Jesus, and may the 
vision of Him abide. Amen. 
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The Great Refusal 


“But when the young man heard the saying, he went away 
sorrowful.” — Marr. 19 : 22. 


UST inside of the Inferno Dante met the 
J soul of Pope Celestine V among those who 
in this world had lived without infamy and 
without praise, who, after holding his high office 
a few months, abdicated through cowardice. 
He had the vision of an immeasurable possible 
service for him to render as the Vicar of Christ, 
a service involving sacrifice, peril, pain; and this 
Father of the church was unwilling to make the 
sacrifice, to face the peril, to endure the pain; 
he therefore turned away, he made what Dante 
calls the “ great refusal,” which put him into 
Eternal Darkness. 

This young man who came to Jesus with one 
of the profoundest, one of the noblest questions, 
“Good Master, what good thing shall I do, 
that I may have eternal life?’ the highest life, 
the very life of God in time, Jesus answered first 
according to the law, and found the youth blame- 
less and ready with a further question, ‘“‘ What 
lack I yet?’ Jesus saw that he was high-born, 
high-minded, and looking on him He loved him, 
and said, Come join me in the vision of the 
Eternal God, join me in the vision of service, 
and let us take together whatever God wills. 
And the young man said, No. He looked at 
the glory of life, and he met it with the great 
refusal, and that great refusal put him not into 
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Dante’s Hell, but into something far more real; 
it put him into a world of sorrow, as destitute 
of flower, beauty, fruit, as the great desert. 

To every man upon this earth death cometh 
soon or late; to every man upon this earth there 
cometh a morning with its hush, with its new 
birth of the day, with its heavenly Ideal, say- 
ing in its splendor and silence, “‘ Come, join 
me in the vision and in the service of God and 
let us take what God wills;’ and there are mul- 
titudes, high-born, conventionally correct, as- 
piring, who look upon that awe-inspiring Vision 
and say, “No;” they make the great refusal. 
Let me point out three consequences of making 
this great refusal in the presence of the majestic, 
the sublime opportunity of the soul. 


1. There is, first, the loss of self-respect, one 
of the greatest of all human feelings, one of the 
most invigorating, one of the most consoling. 
So long as we claim that we may become what 
the best have been, that we may eventually do 
what the best have done, so long as we refuse 
to be overwhelmed by any temptation from 
without or overmastered by any impulse from 
within, we keep our self-respect, we stand in the 
presence of the Highest and say, ‘“‘ We are thine 
for all that we are worth; make us whatsoever 
Thou wouldest have us become.” 

Two of his disciples once made a very foolish 
request of Jesus and followed it by one of the 
greatest things in the New Testament. They 
asked that they might sit one on the right hand 
and one on the left of Jesus in his Kingdom, 
and He turned and asked of them, “Are ye able 
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to drink of the cup that I shall drink of, and to 
be baptized with the baptism that I am bap- 
tized with?” and they said, ‘‘ We are able.” 
Audacious, ignorant, it may be, but more, they 
held themselves ready to be whatever the 
Highest would make them; they made no com- 
promise with truth, none with the Christian life, 
they held themselves for the Highest absolutely 
and without reserve; they said, “‘ We are able.” 

Many years ago I explained in this place, by 
a simple illustration, just what self-respect does 
for a man. An egg is about as fragile as any- 
thing that you can well imagine, but take it 
and give it a chance, treat it with fair play, 
place it end to end in the palm of your hands 
and try to break it; you cannot do it, the strong- 
est man in the world cannot do it. Self-respect 
is something like that; it makes a man erect in 
self-approving judgment, and nothing can crush 
him who says, “‘ I want to be all that the Highest 
desires me to be,” and stands there. O, the 
majesty of that feeling! Take everything else 
away from a man, leave only self-respect, and 
you leave him strong; but give him the whole 
world and take away his self-respect, and you 
leave him weak. No man can keep his self- 
respect when he has looked upon the Highest 
and said, “‘ No.” 


2. When we make the great refusal, we lower 
the tone of our moral being. You observed in 
the papers yesterday, as I observed, how splen- 
didly the memory, the career, the character, of 
our late associate here, Justice Hammond, was 
honored by the Bar and by the Supreme Judicial 
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Court of the Commonwealth. One of the finest 
addresses that I ever heard any one make to 
young men Justice Hammond made a number 
of years ago to the young men of the Old South 
Club, all in his own inimitable way, an exquisite 
combination of humor and the utmost serious- 
ness. He said: “ Young men, I presume that 
you often worship God in nature; nature is far 
more majestic than any church. Look at the 
aisles of light made by the beautiful elm trees, 
look at the dome of the blue sky hung there by 
the Creator, and tell us where anything made 
by man can match it. And is there any speaker 
with a voice like the silences of nature, any 
fellowship like the fellowship of the Universe? 
How fine it is to worship God in nature.”” Then 
Justice Hammond added, “I have been there; 
I will tell you how I worshiped God in nature. 
I lay in my bed till twelve o’clock every Sunday, 
and I got out in the afternoon with a sense of 
sordidness clinging to me; I could not get rid 
of it. I kept up the worship of God in nature 
week by week and month by month, and I per- 
ceived that I was losing moral tone. I resolved, 
and I carried out my resolution, to go back and 
worship the Lord God of my fathers with my 
contemporaries, men and women, and be in- 
structed and told of my sins and of the hopes 
for sinners out of the Word of God; and my 
moral tone came back.” Many of us here can 
testify that the dear honorable Judge carried 
out his purpose with utmost fidelity. 

When we begin to make for ourselves excuses 
that we see at once are unreal and unworthy 
when others make them for themselves, when 
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we begin to take liberties in the Kingdom of the 
Spirit, which we cannot approve when taken 
by others, then we are sliding down hill and los- 
ing one of the best things in life, a high and 
healthy moral and spiritual tone. The lovely 
vacation period for which we thank God every 
time that it comes, and sometimes wish it were 
longer, helps toward this issue; self-discipline 
becomes loose in the summer season. We are 
perhaps justified in it, we have a careless way of 
living, we are extremely miscellaneous, and un- 
less we guard against it, this whole manner of 
spending our time in the country is almost sure 
to lower our tone, to send us back to the city 
with less taste for divine things, with blunted 
perceptions regarding them, and with a moral 
earnestness that has become far less eager and 
strong. 

I met a preacher last summer who had just 
come from Northeast Harbor. He said that the 
day he preached in the little Union Meeting 
House was one of storm and tempest, and he 
added that the most inspiring sight was Presi- 
dent Emeritus Eliot, in his ninetieth year, with 
his raincoat on, coming into the church out of 
the storm. This veteran builder of mind and 
character felt that he could not keep his tone 
as he wished to keep it, without public prayer, 
without public song, without instruction from 
the Word of God, without the invocation of 
the Highest, without the breath of the Spirit 
that is everywhere felt in a true worshiping as- 
sembly. And we all need it. I am not begging 
for my own profession, I am announcing a law 
that is just as sure and as silent in its operation 
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as the law of gravitation. We must go where 
we are pulled upward or we shall be pulled down- 
ward. Do not ignore the sense of God that 
comes when the devout pray together, when 
they sing together, when troubled hearts in 
silence invoke the peace that passeth under- 
standing. Yes, we all need public worship if 
we would keep, and not lose, the second-best 
thing in life, moral tone. 


3. The final issue of the great refusal is un- 
happiness. No man who has seen the morning 
glory of life, confessed it, and turned away can 
ever have a happy day till he turns round. You 
look at the sun, and the image of it is in your 
eyes, and you can see nothing else. Look at the 
glory of God in Christ, and His image goes into 
your eyes, and everything that intervenes be- 
tween your soul and His becomes dim and poor. 
When we have lost our self-respect, or at least 
when it is broken and insecure, and when our 
moral tone is not what it should be, then we are 
like the violin out of tune; we cannot conceal 
from ourselves the discord, and the discord is 
misery. You remember the two boys in the 
Gospel of Jesus to one of whom the father said, 
“Son, go work today in my vineyard ” and re- 
ceived for reply, “I go, sir,’”’ but went not, — 
we have nothing to do with him just now, — 
and to the other he said the same and the son 
replied, “I will not,” but afterward repented 
and went. 

We have become so respectable these days 
and so self-complacent that we have forgotten 
one of the greatest things in the religion of the 
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Israelites, made still greater and more glorious 
in the religion of Jesus, and that is the power 
of repentance. Take the great religions of 
India; they knew nothing about repentance; 
there is simply the deed; once done, it haunts 
the doer, clings to him like shadow to substance, 
and he can never get clear of it until he has 
worn himself into extinction. Hence the de- 
spair, the weight of worlds, that lies upon the 
soul of the conscious wrong-doer in those vast 
religions. Do not forget that Christianity has 
a doctrine of repentance. What does it mean, 
in a word? Changed thought, changed emotion, 
changed purpose, new energy in the line of the 
new thought, the new emotion, and the new 
purpose, a new creative power loosed in the 
soul, which consumes the old psychic habit as 
you might burn an old suit of clothes in your 
furnace, and which weaves a new psychic habit, 
beautiful as if woven of sunbeams and tears, 
as you might weave a new garment for your 
body upon a loom; there is repentance. It is 
one of the deepest, one of the most beautiful 
of all Christian doctrines. If we have lost our 
self-respect, or broken it, that is not the end; 
if we have lost our moral tone or lowered it, 
that is not the end. God will give us a new 
thought, He will give us a new emotion, He 
will grant us a firm and victorious purpose, and 
He will rouse the soul till its energies shall flow 
along this new path, undo the deed, and make 
a new world of self-respect, of moral tone, and 
of joy. 

You will recall the words in Shakespeare, 
where the guilty King trying to pray and hay- 
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ing a hard time of it, as many a wicked man 
has, said, “Try what repentance can. What 
can it not?” Repentance means the new 
creation from God that sets you free from your 
prison-house, that brings you forth from the 
habit that held you like an inner-cell in that 
prison, that clothes you with light, freedom, 
joy, for your new habit. Recall Whittier’s 
lines, still closer to our life, lines of immortal 
value to every sincere soul conscious of its 
bondage: 


“Every chain that spirits wear 
Crumbles in the breath of prayer; 
And the penitent’s desire 
Opens every gate of fire.” 


I call you, young men and women, with all 
the earnestness and all the affection of my nature 
to look again for the morning Ideal that dawned 
upon you out of God’s Heaven. I ask you to 
retrace your steps into that full self-respect that 
keeps a young man and a young woman utterly 
clean in a vile world. I call upon you to seek 
for a tone, a moral tone, a spiritual tone of 
highest character and finest sensibility, and as 
the pathway, I point to the new thought, the 
new emotion, the new’ purpose, the new energy, 
all from God, as the creative power in your 
humanity. Do not despair, do not lie down and 
think that the struggle naught availeth. That 
morning glory is yours; rise and behold it anew, 
pursue it, and let it make of you all that God 
meant you to be. Let your soul go forth to God 
as in these great words: . 
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‘* Create in me a clean heart, O God; 
And renew a right spirit within me. 
Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation; 
And uphold me with a willing spirit. 
O Lord, open thou my lips; 
And my mouth shall show forth thy praise. 
The sacrifices of God area broken spirit: 
A broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
despise.” 


PRAYER AT CLOSE OF SERVICE 


Infinite Father, grant to all these Thy young serv- 
ants the glory of a morning vision of Thy purpose 
concerning their way through the world and con- 
cerning their own souls. Grant to us who are 
older a return to that vision which was the joy of 
our youth and which, whenever we have beheld it, 
has brought Thy light and Thy salvation into our 
hearts; grant us to return to it. O help us not to 
scale down the standards of Christian living and 
accommodate them to the beggarly ways of the 
world. Help us to put on the whole armour of 
God and to remember how brief our day is, how 
great the crisis, and how glorious the issue when 
we stand in Thy Lnght at last faithful and true. 

And may the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and the love of God and the communion of the 
Holy Spirit be with us all evermore. Amen. 
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‘For ye have not passed this way heretofore.” —JosuHvua 3: 4. 


HE road over which one has gone a thou- 
sand times presents no difficulty to the 
waytarer. To go from your home to your 

place of business and from your place of business 
to that of your friend is an easy, an effortless 
journey. To many of you the whole country 
is a much traveled road, and you find yourselves 
more or less at home wherever you go within its 
‘bounds. 

But this is not the whole story. There is for 
every human being an untraveled way, and for 
such a traveler a guide is indispensable. Of 
this great experience we have an ancient parable 
in the text and its context. The Israelites must 
move; they were confronted by an untraveled 
way. In advance of them was the Ark of the 
Covenant, the most sacred symbol for them of 
the highest things in their possession, and the 
light of the Eternal Guide shone through that 
Ark and its servants, the prophet and leader 
of the hour, upon the untraveled way over which 
the Israelites must go. Like the wilderness of 
the sea, the wilderness of the mighty forest, the 
wilderness of the illimitable air, is the “* Wilder- 
ness of this World,” to use one of John Bunyan’s 
great and faithful phrases. Here the way is 
untraveled, and the guide is indispensable. I 
am to speak to you this morning briefly upon 
this way, and my subject divides itself into two 
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parts, — What is meant by the untraveled 
way; and what is meant by the indispensable 
guide. 


1. What is meant by the untraveled way? 
The series of experiences that make up the sum 
of human existence, old as the race of man, but 
new, full of prophecy and mystery for every 
new generation and for every individual in each 
generation. Tennyson sings of the baby “ new 
to earth and sky.”” Think for a moment of the 
puzzle, the mystery, of the infant life. It is 
plunged in a world of color and in another world 
of sound; five worlds, at first unrelated, rise 
out of the five senses and roll round the amazed 
life. The tiny personality is bewildered, indeed 
it is for a time lost in this infinite haze and con- 
fusion. Think of the amazing task before the 
infant. It must extricate itself from the wild 
profusion of sensations, it must reduce these 
five worlds of the senses to one, it must acquire 
the consciousness of itself as other and higher 
than that in which it is merged. All along this 
untraveled way there goes forth the cry for help; 
the teacher here is surely a necessity. 

Childhood and its perplexities go, and boy- 
hood and girlhood come with new mysteries. 
To us who are older these trials of our boys and 
girls are matter for mirth, but for them they are 
of great seriousness. Youth comes with its 
dower of strength and passion, splendor of imag- 
ination and emotion. What does youth mean, 
to what high uses should it be put, how may its 
strength be conserved when its form is gone, 
how may the bloom of its spirit be made ever- 
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lasting? Who shall answer the questions of 
youth about itself and the world, who shall 
help youth into a world of valid meanings? 

About this time another great experience ar- 
rives. Friendship comes, old as the truth and 
tenderness of noble human hearts, beautiful as 
sunrise in its newness. Has this magnificent 
emotion a tongue? Can it speak the language 
of uttermost loyalty? Can it identify itself with 
these ancient words spoken by one woman to 
another? ‘‘ Entreat me not to leave thee, and 
to return from following after thee; for whither 
thou goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, I 
will lodge; thy people shall be my people, and 
thy God my God; where thou diest will I die, 
and there will I be buried: the Lord do so to 
me and more also, if aught but death part thee 
and me.’ What emotion is here, what con- 
science, what humanity, what religion. 

What of the great experience of love? We 
note its psychic stir and its physical, its mingled 
movement of mind and body, its blending of 
the two greatest forces of our being, the biologi- 
cal and the spiritual. To whomsoever love 
comes it is always new; it is something that calls 
for interpretation, that must be understood, 
that cannot with safety be left in the region of 
simple glorious feeling. Then there is the build- 
ing of the new home, there is the sacred covenant 
of marriage. We rejoice to see the happiness of 
these fortunate human beings. We confine our 
thought, for the most part, to the emotional 
side of their united lives. We are forever calling 
them happy, forever wishing them happiness. 
Is there nothing more? Is there no moral order 
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in which this new home is set; is there no austere 
law under which these happy souls are to live, 
no sense of sacred obligation that is to cleave 
to them forever like shadow to substance, no 
ideal hung in imagination of the sacrificial life, 
no bands made by the Eternal to bind in one 
these human beings? The deepest questions of 
the intellect and of the conscience burn in the 
heart of the great experience of marriage. 

Sooner or later comes the advent of the social | 
sentiment. There is the common form of this 
sentiment as the daily pleasant contacts of men 
and women; it rises like a river under freshet 
and then flows into the consciousness of the 
citizen and patriot; it becomes the impulse from 
which we may look for the full humanity of 
man. What is to be the history of this great 
emotion? Movement without progress, activity 
without an end, like a ship in mid-ocean whose 
steering gear has gone wrong? May not this 
social sentiment be the dawn of great ideals, the 
appeal of great causes, the response of man’s 
nature to the need and hope of the race? 

Some will say that there are no new experi- 
ences for those who are growing old. I beg to 
differ with them. There are no absolutely new 
experiences for any one, but these old, these 
immemorial experiences become new when they 
happen to the individual. Sickness is old as 
time, but when it comes into your home and 
puts, as it were, the finger of death upon your 
child, it is new. Death is old, but it comes with 
a tremendous newness when it takes a beloved 
member out of your home, and when it makes 
a second visit it is not old, but terribly new. 
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And when you see in your own case the end of 
life coming forth to meet you, austere, inevi- 
table, it will not at all help you to say that this 
is an old experience; it is new for you. Is it to 
be an untraveled- horror? Is life then to be 
sound and fury signifying nothing? Are human 
beings then to be dumb, driven cattle, feeding 
in rich pasture one day and led to slaughter the 
next? 

All human experiences are new to those to 
whom they come, and life, the substance of life, 
is in those experiences; infancy, boyhood and 
girlhood, youth, friendship, love, marriage, so- 
cial sentiment and sickness, old age, and death 
make up the sum of our being; and all great 
philosophy, all great poetry, and all great religion 
become pertinent and mighty because they 
stand round our life as thus defined, try to 
answer its questions, and to give the help for 
which it longs. 


2. Now for the second half of my sermon. 
What do we mean by the indispensable guide? 
You cross the ocean, clear an American port, 
sail through calm and storm, sunshine and cloud, 
and come in safety and in peace to the port of 
entry on the other side, and you say, in explana- 
tion of the great achievement, “‘ We had a won- 
derful captain; he was a wonderful man.”’ I do 
not dispute it. But I ask, what made him won- 
derful? The science of the world, the compass, 
chart, sextant, as the symbols of the science of 
the world; he drew all his power from the mind 
of his race at its best along that one line. You 
tell me a friend of yours has recently undergone 
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a major operation. You feared that death was 
inevitable, but the miraculous skill of the sur- 
geon saved his life. Again I do not dispute your 
words, but I ask, what made that surgeon the 
marvellous life-saver that he is? His own abili- 
ties plus the science and skill of the world; your 
friend was saved by the mind of the race at its 
best along that one line. 

The moral and religious application is obvious. 
Could there be anything more tragic than for 
the individual all alone and unaided to try to 
make in safety the untraveled journey of life? 
Surely it must be said that we can make this 
journey through these new experiences in safety 
only by the help of the highest mind and the 
highest character of the race to which we belong. 
Here is the meaning of noble, beautiful inherit- 
ance. The race along a certain line helps the 
infant; helps the child, helps the individual 
human being. This is what we mean by careful, 
pious early training, another path through which 
the highest mind of the world comes to the 
service of the individual; it is what we mean by 
education, true, wide, wise, continuous, a cease- 
less river of power from the hills of God, from 
the high places of the race, coming into the life 
of the individual human being. This is what we 
mean by religion; it is meeting youth, friendship, 
love, marriage, social obligation, human obliga- 
tion, and all the troubled experiences of life by 
the help of the highest mind and the highest 
character of the world. 

This is the vital meaning of Christianity, it is 
humanity at its best, in mind, in character, and 
in propulsive power brought into the life of the 
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individual human being. Here is the sovereign- 
ty of Jesus. His mind is the highest mind about 
life and about God; his character is the greatest 
character in the world; he is our only adequate 
guide as we face the vast untraveled way. 

One of the deepest of all Paul’s phrases is this: 
“ Christ in you, the hope of glory.”’ Christ is no 
longer only an outside Christ, his teaching, his 
theory of the Universe, his philosophy of man’s 
world only things outside, but also inside. The 
teaching of Christ become your intuition, His 
love operative in your heart, and His moral 
power the driving moral power of your soul; 
there is the Christianity that we need most; 
interior, almost unconscious, and gotten by herit- 
age, by education, by personal choice, by devo- 
tion, vast, tender, passionate devotion, and by 
prayer, till the Christ you have is a Christ that 
sees the way through your intellect, that loves 
the way through your heart, and that walks the 
way through your active powers. 

This kind of Christianity is all presented in 
symbol in the carrier-pigeon. Let loose from 
afar, it begins its flight homeward at once, and 
in the burning eye of that pigeon, in the beat 
of its heart, the flow of its blood, the rhythm of 
its wings, there is the telling, the propelling, 
guiding force of the immemorial experience of 
that bird’s race at its best; the carrier-pigeon 
single and alone is guided along the desert and 
ilimitable air by the repetition in its structure 
of the victorious experience, the unerring hom- 
ing might of the race to which it belongs. Here, 
I repeat, is the Christianity that we need, that 
men everywhere need. Let us strive and pray 
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that Christ may be in us, the hope of glory. 
Let the goal shine afar in its own eternal splen- 
dor, the home of the soul; let there be in our mind 
the mind of Christ as sure insight, as burning 
and beholding eyes, in our heart the love of 
Christ as the steady ‘beat of invincible desire, 
and in our wills the energy of the Lord, the 
Holy Spirit as the power that shall carry us 
home at last. 


PRAYER AT CLOSE OF SERVICE 


Infinite Father, Thou hast set before each one 
of us the untraveled way, full of beauty, also full 
of terror, full of pathos and mystery, and filling 
our hearts with amazement as we contemplate its 
unknown character. O Father, bring to our as- 
sistance Thine own revelation of light and power 
through all the great human beings that Thou hast 
sent to show forth Thy truth and Thy love and to 
guide Thy people on the untrodden way. And we 
pray that we who speak of Him every week may 
not suffer Him to become a mere name and sign 
and superstition; that He may, through our prayer, 
and service and learning, become our wisdom and 
love and purpose, — Christ in us, the hope of 
glory, the hope of arriving at last, along the un- 
trodden way, at our Father’s House, to be wel- 
comed there by those who have before us made the 
momentous journey by His strength. 

And may the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and the love of God and the communion of the Holy 
Spirit be with us all evermore. Amen. 
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“Now the coat was without seam, woven from the top 
throughout. They said therefore one to another, Let us not 
rend it, but cast lots for it.”’? — JoHn 19 : 23-24, 


ILLIAM JAMES, that admirable hu- 
man being and teacher of youth, used 
to advise his students to go forth be- 

lieving in the reality of God and freedom and 
immortality, on the ground that if these beliefs 
should turn out to be untrue the believer would 
lose nothing, whereas if these beliefs should 
turn out to be true, the unbeliever would be put 
to open shame. This reminds us of the prayer 
of the soldier going into battle, ‘““O God, if 
there be a God, save my soul if I have a soul.” 
This mode of thought has been a kind of refuge 
in almost all generations for men in perplexity, 
uncertainty, and in despair of finding the truth. 
It appears with grace and dignity of form in 
John Henry Newman’s famous sermon, “ The 
Venture of Faith;’’ and it is sometimes heard, 
in the rougher times in which we live, somewhat 
after this manner: The whole world is a gamble, 
anyway; Christianity itself is the supreme 
gamble, but for the adventurous and_ heroic 
spirit it is the gamble above all others worth 
while. 

Whatever value this notion may have anterior 
to all religious experience, and it may have 
much, whatever worth it may possess for those 
who stand, as it were, in the court of the Gentiles 
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and for whom the Holy Place and the Holy of 
Holies are forever inaccessible, and indeed 
nothing but beautiful dreams, and again that 
worth may be great, I maintain that the idea 
of Christianity or Christian Faith as a gamble 
is entirely alien to the teaching and soul of 
Jesus, and absolutely foreign to the life of pro- 
foundly religious souls everywhere. 

Here we must make it clear that religion, 
while it is under great obligations to scholarship 
and theology or philosophy, is neither of these 
disciplines, that it has a consciousness and 
character of its own, independent and free, and 
that itself and its object are given in experience 
immediate, clear and sure. Neither God nor 
wise men, neither the world nor the Universe 
has ever undertaken to guarantee the accuracy 
of the scholar, historical, textual, literary, or 
the adequacy and finality of the thinker’s 
treatment of religion. Both these disciplines 
are indispensable, yet they are distinct from 
religion and indeed wholly incidental to it. 
The proposition that I dispute is not that scholar- 
ship is a gamble or that the philosophy of religion 
involves inevitable risk. The notion that I 
reject with the utmost earnestness is that Chris- 
tianity or Christian Faith has anything in it 
analogous to a game of chance. 

The essence of a game of chance lies in two 
things; first, a limited good with many or several 
competitors for that good; one wins and all the 
others lose. Second, there is the idea of univer- 
sal risk. From the beginning of the gamble 
till the result is declared, it is uncertain which 
shall win. Our notion then of a game of chance 
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includes a limited good and a risk that is uni- 
versal. ‘The example of this sort of game given 
in the text is admirably clear and to the point. 
Here was the coat of the crucified Master; it 
was without seam, woven from the top through- 
out. It could not be rent into four parts, and 
a part given to each of the four soldiers, without 
destroying the value of the coat. The soldiers 
saw this and said, Let us dice for it, let us gamble 
for it. One soldier won, the other three lost. 
The good was limited, only one could win, all 
the others must lose. When the gamble began 
and before the result was declared it was im- 
possible to tell which would win; the risk was 
‘universal. 

What is there in the Christian Religion as 
such that corresponds to this? The good of 
Christianity is unlimited; it is open, it is offered 
to all who will receive it. Again, one man’s 
success, instead of making less likely another 
man’s success, works absolutely in the opposite 
way. It is an additional help, a new assurance 
of success to all those who are disposed to seek 
this infinite good; nor is there the least risk, 
from the beginning onward to the end, that 
this infinite good shall turn out to be an illusion, 
a bitter and mocking vanity. It is a present 
reality, as in the great words: 


** God is our refuge and strength, 
A very present help in trouble; ”’ 


or in the still greater words, from the Fourth 
Gospel: 


*‘ This is life eternal,”’ to “ know thee the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.” 
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This brings me to the sources from which I 
am to argue that Christianity is not a gamble 
but a Gospel. These are two, — the teaching 
and the soul of Jesus, and the testimony of all 
great souls. 


1. I ask you to look into the soul of Jesus. 
Was He ever fearful lest those things that He 
held to be divinely real should turn out to be 
shadows? Did He not say, “ Heaven and 
earth shall pass away: but my words shall not 
pass away?” And has not all history proved 
the truth of that prophetic utterance? Men 
have come and men have gone, civilizations 
have come and gone, worlds have come and gone, 
but his words remain. Did He not further say 
that upon steadfast. character He built his 
church and that the gates of Hades should 
not prevail against it? Is there anything ten- 
tative and trembling in the teaching of Jesus? 
Is He afraid that the things He loves most may 
fail Him, of reality, of truth, of abiding power? 
Does He work himself up into a believing spirit 
by reflecting that the whole world is a gamble, 
and that all the more in the things of the spirit 
ought men to take risks? 

Is there anything in the teaching of Jesus 
to suggest the next step? You cannot stop 
with a mere declaration of universal uncertainty, 
universal limitation of good; you will be sure 
to advance and say with the confused Oxford 
student, that faith is the faculty by which men 
believe what they know to be untrue. The 
first great reality in the consciousness of Jesus 
is the sense of his Father in Heaven; that is 
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inwrought with the substance of his being, as 
much so as the light is inwrought with the air 
that we breathe. He speaks from the pro- 
foundest experience when He declares, “‘I and 
the Father are one.” We cannot tear apart 
Jesus’ consciousness of Himself from his con- 
sciousness of his Father in Heaven without 
destroying both, any more than one can cut a 
circle in two and not destroy its wholeness, 
its integrity. 

The second reality in the consciousness of 
Jesus is his sense of the Kingdom of his Father. 
He inherited that faith. All the great prophets 
- who went before Him had spoken of an invasion 

of this human world by the realm of God; they 
had spoken of this invasion as_ progressive, 
advancing to a great consummation, and this 
faith was inwoven with the life of the people 
of whom Jesus came. He was simply the 
highest prophet of that Kingdom, the completely 
spiritual interpreter of it, the one who gave it 
freedom from national and racial limitation, 
who freed it from space and time and made it 
an institute of the Eternal God. There is no 
uncertainty here, no sense of a limited good, 
none of risk. 

The third reality in the consciousness of Jesus 
was his sense of duty and of privilege as a son 
and servant in his Father’s Kingdom. There 
was the sense of duty. “I must work the 
works of him that sent me while it is day: 
the night cometh when no man can work.” 
There is the categorical imperative of Jesus, 
and if we know what we are talking about, — 
which is not always the case, — for categorical 
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imperatives there are no doubts, no uncertainties. 
Side by side with the sense of duty was Jesus’ 
sense of privilege as a servant in his Father’s 
Kingdom. “My meat is to do the will of him 
that sent me, and to accomplish his work.” 
The duty and the delight are joined in his own 
great words, “‘ My yoke is easy, and my burden 
is light.”’ ‘The consciousness of Jesus as privilege 
was filled with awe from his conscience, and his 
conscience was filled with the glory of privilege, 
like the stern order of nature in sunrise. In 
one of his last utterances upon the cross duty 
and privilege together are set in a final consum- 
mation: “It is finished.”” The work is done, 
the duty performed, the obligation discharged 
to the limit of his last breath, and the privilege 
improved, enjoyed, the bloom of his Spirit in 
life and in death. What is there here to suggest 
the game of chance? 

The fourth and last reality in the consciousness 
of Jesus that I shall name was his assurance 
that his destiny, whatever it might be, was in 
his Father’s hands. ‘‘ Not my will but thine 
be done’”’ expresses the height, the depth, the 
grandeur, the inexpressible greatness of the 
religion of Jesus. “‘ Thy will be done in earth 
as it is in Heaven.” And last of all, ‘‘ Father,” 
— the object of his perfect love, the object of 
his utmost confidence, — “‘ Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit.” 

We find no hint in the consciousness of Jesus 
of a limited good, where, if one man wins, all 
the others lose, no hint that those who desire 
that good shall be excluded or run a risk of 
having it turn out to be sound and fury signifying 
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nothing. In the consciousness of Jesus we find 
the reality of his Father, of his Father’s Kingdom, 
the duty and privilege of a servant there, and 
complete content that his destiny should be 
forever in his Father’s hands. I give you 
therefore, as your ideal, not the adventurous, 
dexterous, resourceful, heroic gambler, I give 
you as your ideal Jesus, and I ask you to try 
to be as sure of your Father in Heaven as Jesus 
was, as sure of the Kingdom of God in time as 
He was, as clear and grand as He was in your 
sense of duty and privilege there, and as com- 
posed, as full of peace as He in the acknowledg- 
ment that your destiny, whatever it shall be, is 
forever in your Father’s hands. Do not forget 
that the risk of faith lies not at all in these reali- 
ties attested by the soul and teaching of Jesus, 
but in our own disregard or neglect of them, in 
our failure to ask that we may receive, seek that 
we may find, knock that it may be opened unto 
us. The whole and the only risk here is in our 
possible failure in teachableness and _ fidelity; 
the Reality is without variation or shadow that 
is cast by turning. 


2. In the second place, just a word, — I have 
only time for a word, — as to the testimony of 
profound religious experience. Reflect upon 
that great saying of Socrates on the way to 
death, “‘ No evil can happen to a good man, 
whether he be alive or dead.” That is an 
absolute contradiction of the gambler’s vision 
of good, the gambler’s spirit, the gambler’s 
experience; there is no risk anywhere, “ no evil 
can happen to a good man, whether he be alive 
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or dead.” Consider the great utterance with 
which Augustine begins his Confessions, * Thou 
hast made us for Thyself and we are restless till 
we repose in Thee.” Think again of those words 
of Dante, put into the mouth of a beautiful 
woman, in the first cirele of Paradise, “ His will 
is our peace.” Return to souls in earlier ages 
and listen to lyric voices in the Old Testament: 


“Surely God is good to Israel, 
Even to such as are pure in heart.” 


“ The Lord is my light and my salvation; 
Whom shall I fear? ” 


“* How excellent is thy lovingkindness, 
O God! 
Therefore the children of men put 
their trust under the 
shadow of thy wings.” 


“He that dwelleth in the 
secret place of the Most High 
Shall abide under the shadow 
of the Almighty.” 


**O taste and see that the Lord is good: 
Blessed is the man that trusteth 
in him.” 


*O Lord, thou hast searched me 
and known me. 
Thou knowest my downsitting 
and mine uprising; 
Thou understandest my 
thought afar off.” 


“Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? 
Or whither shall I flee from 
thy presence? 
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If I ascend up into heaven, 
thou art there: 

If I make my bed in Sheol, 
behold, thou art there. 


If I take the wings of the morning, 
And dwell in the uttermost 
parts of the sea; 
Even there shall thy hand lead me, 
And thy right hand shall hold me. 
If I say, Surely the darkness 
shall cover me, 
Even the night shall be light 
about me. 
Yea, the darkness hideth not from 
thee, 
But the night shineth as the day: 
The darkness and the light 
art both alike to thee.” 


This is not philosophy; it is experience; it is 
the utterance of a soul charged with Reality. 
This singer is living, as the apostle said, and 
moving and having his being in the eternal, 
omnipresent, omniscient God, and his experience 
is the lyric sung by the eternal Reality up from 
the depths of his inspired soul. 

These are only samples; the witnesses are 
numberless and might be gathered from every 
nation under heaven to man’s unlimited good 
in God, and to the security and peace of his 
soul there. To show that the succession is 
continuous and unbroken, let me close with a 
few words from a great religious soul in our own 
racial fellowship: 

“ The West-winds blow, and, singing low, 
I hear the glad streams run; 


The windows of my soul I throw 
Wide open to the sun. 
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‘‘ No longer forward nor behind 
I look in hope or fear; 
But, grateful, take the good I find, 
The best of now and here. 


“IT break my pilgrim staff, I lay 
Aside the toiling oar; 
The angel sought so far away 
I welcome at my door.” 


What about old age in its limitation, in its failing 
strength, and with the sense of the time-world 
as fast vanishing from it? Here is the answer: 


“ The airs of spring may never play 
Among the ripening corn, 
Nor freshness of the flowers of May 
Blow through the autumn morn; 


‘Yet shall the blue-eyed gentian look 
Through fringéd lids to Heaven, 
And the pale aster in the brook 
Shall see its image given. 


** All as God wills, who wisely heeds 
To give or to withhold, 
And knoweth more of all my needs 
Than all my prayers have told! 


‘“‘ Enough that blessings undeserved 
Have marked my erring track; 
That wheresoe’er my feet have swerved, 
His chastening turned me back; 


“That more and more a Providence 
Of love is understood, 
Making the springs of time and sense 
Sweet with eternal good. 


“That care and trial seem at last, 
Through Memory’s sunset air, 
Like mountain-ranges overpast, 
In purple distance fair; 
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“That all the jarring notes of life 
Seem blending in a psalm, 
And all the angles of its strife 
Slow rounding into calm. 


** And so the shadows fall apart, 
And so the West-winds play; 
And all the windows of my heart 
I open to the day.” 


We live in an age of criticism and questioning, 
and this is one of the glories of the time in which 
it has been given us to live. “ Prove all things 
and hold fast to that which is good ” might very 
well serve as a motto for all serious-minded men 
and women today. Historic science has its 
ideal of truth, and much that has been loosely 
accepted on bare tradition is justly called to 
account. The philosophic mind is free in the 
realm of religious belief as it is free in science 
everywhere. The heavens and the earth of man’s 
ideas are once more shaken, but all in order that 
that which cannot be shaken may remain clear, 
obvious, sublime. There is room enough and 
to spare for the adventurous intellect, for the 
heroic spirit, and for all who in the quest for 
truth are fond of the game of chance. 

There is, it must be added, a sphere from which 
all that is excluded, where one is able to say, 
I know Him whom I have believed, and am 
persuaded. The essence of all great religion, 
the soul of the Christian religion, lives in the 
sphere of immediacy; it is an experience of good 
without bounds, in the being of the Eternal 
Silence. As we found it in the consciousness 
of Jesus, so do we find it in all profoundly reli- 
gious souls. Christianity is not a game of 
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chance, but a gospel, the Gospel of the Eternal 
Lover of men, welling up, wherever permitted, 
in loving hearts, as victorious moral power, as 
good influence, as saving grace, as songs in the 
night, and as infinite loving-kindnesses in the 
daytime. . 


* The Eternal God is thy dwelling-place, 
And underneath are the everlasting arms ” 


is not inference, but experience filled with in- 
tuition swift and sure. Reality is under our 
highest religious life, and this Reality is qualified 
there as Love, Grace, Compassion, Infinite 
Worth. Let us not, therefore, borrow the poor 
confusions and beggarly customs of the Pagan 
mind; let us not turn them into a symbol of the 
God who is love, and who verifies His character 
as love in the hearts of all who invoke His pres-. 
ence. The metaphysic of Christianity is Eternal 
Love, the verification of this Eternal Love is 
the progressive and happy experience of Christian 
men and women, and this experience issues in 
a program whose ideal is the ultimate sovereignty 
of love in all the world. 


PRAYER AT CLOSE OF SERVICE 


Infinite Father, we thank Thee that Thou hast 
not made us to torment or decewe our hearts. 
What is deepest in us was made by Thee, and its 
cry after Thee rs a cry from Thee and for Thee, 
in whom we live and move and have our being. 
Help us never to identify with our faith things that 
are uncertain, things about which we may never 
surely know. All learning and all devices of the 
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philosophic mind, noble and grand as they may 
be, help us to reduce to the level of servants. Lift 
us into another sphere. Be Thou, O God, our 
eternal Good, as Thou art revealed to us in our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Translate thy Being, O 
Absolute Spirit, so far as Thou art related to us 
human beings living in this little world of time, 
translate thy transcendent Being into a transcend- 
ent experience of love, moral power, the passion 
for service; declare Thyself in us as strength, 
patience, hope, and utter peace. 

May the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ and the 
love of God and the communion of the Holy Spirit 
be with us all evermore. Amen. 
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What if Jesus Had 
Not Been? 


“ Where is he that is born King of the Jews ?”? — Mart. 2:2. 
i foles great question might have been an- 


swered in either of two ways: by a com- 

plete recital of the facts, or by a series of 
hints or suggestions to the mind and imagination. 
Since Bethlehem is only about four miles from 
Jerusalem, if is conceivable that some bright 
authentic messenger might have come and recited 
to the inquiring Wise Men the whole wonderful 
story of the birth of Jesus. History was not 
chosen, but prophecy, in Bethlehem of Judea, 
** for thus it is written by the prophets.” A hint 
was given to the Wise Men which they were to 
follow and completely develop through their 
own activity. They were to seek, they were to 
discover, they were to find. 

I am asking today a great, indeed a tremen- 
dous question, — What if Jesus had not been? 
There are two ways of answering this question. 
It would be possible to answer it by a thorough 
and detailed discussion, requiring not a single 
sermon but many volumes. Here our symbol 
might be the opening lines of Byron’s dream: 

“‘T had a dream, which was not all a dream, 

The bright sun was extinguish’d, and the stars 
Did wander darkling in the eternal space, 
Rayless, and pathless; and the icy earth 

Swung blind and blackening in the moonless air; 


Morn came and went — and came, and brought no 
day.” : 


Christmas Sermon, December 23, 1923. 
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There is the symbol of what the full discussion 
would be; the light upon the character of the 
Eternal gone, the brightness upon the faces 
of men and women and little children vanished, 
the luminous meanings of life all turned to 
blackness and darkness, the confidence and the 
high hope of human beings everywhere broken 
and blighted, existence itself and our whole 
world smitten by the hand of death. The 
complete answer to the question, What if Jesus 
had not been? would be the recital of the sover- 
eign tragedy. This cannot be my method today, 
in answering our question. 

There is another way; the appeal to the mind 
and imagination by a series of hints, of striking 
suggestions, your minds by their own exercise 
being allowed to reach the logical, the inevitable 
conclusion. Our symbol here might well be 
what Campbell calls ‘“‘ the hurricane eclipse of 
the sun.”” Something comes with amazing sud- 
denness that for the time turns day into night. 
What happens? The birds fly to their nests, 
the fowls seek their perch, in the country work 
is suspended, and in the city again day is turned 
into night. What if the sun should shine no 
more? Your imagination can at once flash 
the answer. There would come swift destruction 
to everything living and beautiful in the world. 
What if Jesus had not been? Your own mind, 
working upon a series of hints and suggestions, 
may flash back the awful answer. A star whose 
fire is quenched may still serve the world by the 
glorious ray sent forth before the star became a 
mere celestial cinder, but a life that has hitherto 
been the light of the world, when it is counted 
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as having never been, turns the faith and feeling, 
the belief and the experience, into the saddest 
fiction, the most tragic unreality. In that case 
the world thought it possessed something that 
it did not and could not possess. What never 
was could never have been reality in any soul or 
for any world. Delusion and folly would then 
fittingly describe the spiritual life of Christian 
men and women in all these centuries. They 
thought they were dwelling under the shadow 
of the Almighty; that shadow was a dream, 
and behind it there was nothing but vain 
imagination. 


1. In the first place, if Jesus had not been, 
we should not have had his vision of his Father. 
In that vision the Almighty Power, the Absolute 
Spirit of the Universe in all and over all is pre- 
sented with the greatest possible dignity and 
the utmost tenderness. God is revealed at 
once as a Being sovereign in His love, and all 
the world: may rejoice to worship Him for the 
greatness and the beauty and the compassion 
of His nature. We should not have the Lord’s 
Prayer, which Carlyle, when an old man and 
representative of the mature wisdom of the 
world, called the voice of our humanity at its 
highest and best. We should not have had the 
Sermon on the Mount, which Daniel Webster, 
in those solemn sentences written for his own 
tombstone shortly before his death, declared 
“cannot be a merely human production.” We 
should not have had the greatest of all philos- 
ophies of human history, the Parable of the 
Lost Son. Read that parable again, dwell on 
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every word and every phrase, note its fidelity 
to life, its depth, its supreme insight into the 
human soul, and watch rising from it the mighty 
fact of the illumination of experience, and thus 
God’s education of the world. We should not 
have had the greatest appeal to the social con- 
science ever made since man’s history began, 
the Parable of the Good Samaritan. You must 
cancel the Gospels, you must cancel the whole 
New Testament in so far as it was inspired by 
him, and all in Christian history that dates from 
him. These are a few hints, and your own mind 
working upon them will tell you of the immeasur- 
able loss here if Jesus had not been. 


2. In the second place, we should not have 
had that which is next in value to Jesus’ vision 
of his Father, — Himself. The divines who 
were in power when I was young and when some 
of you here were young used to vindicate the 
historic reality of Jesus by arguing that his 
character could not have been an invention. 
What the highest genius failed to bring forth, 
Homer, Aschylus, Sophocles, Plato, Dante, 
Shakespeare, what the loftiest inventive genius 
could not bring forth a few Galilean fishermen 
could not possibly have achieved. The argu- 
ment was perfectly sound as far as it went, but 
it did not begin in fact, it did not issue in fact, 
it was a form of deduction; it was not inductive 
proof. file 

History and criticism in our time, working in 
complete freedom, careless of every inherited 
belief and every sacred theory, have, for all sane 
minds, put the historic reality of Jesus beyond 
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the shadow of a doubt. What have we here? 
A picture of a being of abysmal depth, of im- 
measurable height, of utter universality, of ideal 
goodness, of transcendent humanity, and of a 
sublimity of spirit to which there is no match 
in all history; and this united with the love of 
little children, sympathy with mothers in their 
sense of a sacred possession, a dear human world, 
sympathy with them in their anxiety, in their 
fear, in their sorrow, and in their joy; compas- 
sion for publicans and sinners and outcasts, for 
the mere refuse of human society, and a royal, 
an irresistible fascination for the best, as in the 
case of Nicodemus and the fine young Ruler 
who came to Jesus, and for the worst, as in the 
case of Zaccheeus. Here is our picture, the 
most precious thing in the possession of mankind, 
next to Jesus’ vision of his Father, and under 
that picture there may well stand this note: 
‘“‘ He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” 


3. If Jesus had not been, we should not have 
had his creative spirit, the mightiest ever known 
by man in the region of human character. It 
is confessed by every one of candid mind and 
sufficient knowledge that Jesus is the greatest 
teacher, the greatest educator, that the world 
has ever seen. He took twelve common men 
and he drew forth in them the uncommon quality 
that dwells in all human beings, brought it to 
the light; he made of these men teachers for 
the world, gave them a permanent significance 
for mankind, and an undying distinction. He 
took Paul, turned him from all that he had been 
into all that he should be, and sent him charged 
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with the energy of his own Spirit through the 
Roman Empire, his Imperial Apostle. Through 
the disciples in the first generation Jesus im- 
pressed himself upon the second generation and 
upon the third and upon the fourth, and in this 
way his power has descended to our own time. 
As a moral power, as a revolutionary force in 
the lives of sinful men and women Jesus’ farewell 
words to his disciples are part of the surest 
consciousness of the contemporary Christian 
world: “‘ Lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.” 

In the sphere of character, where life is made 
and unmade, where humanity is conserved and 
lost, where all the great and precious things of 
the human soul are saved or destroyed, in the 
region of character Jesus appears today the one 
incomparable and only adequate creative force. 
Any man who knows what temptation has done 
with him apart from Jesus, any man who knows 
what troubles have done with him apart from 
this great Soul, any one who knows what the 
burden of being has been to him apart from 
the teaching and spirit of Jesus, will know what 
I mean. Any man who has won self-respect, 
self-control, idealism and the pursuit of it, and 
a growing sense of freedom in righteous living 
and service, will tell you what it means to sail 
the sea of time in the everlasting trade winds of 
the moral power of Jesus. All this we should 
not have had if Jesus had not been; and we 
must add that it is owing to the inexhaustible 
moral energy, the unspent creative spirit in 
Jesus and his religion, that we still hope for a 
new heaven and a new earth wherein dwelleth 
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righteousness. Sodden in selfishness, sunk in 
sin, or buried in despair are they who have no 
such vision, no such hope. It is a poor Gospel 
that preaches rescue for the individual only, 
that brings hope to only the ghastly minority 
of elect minds. ‘There is no sun in the heavens 
for such believers, no circumambient glory, 
no adequate light for the human mind, no all- 
availing motive for the human heart. It is 
easy in times of distress, when the human race 
turns itself into a voleano of brutality and 
ruthless cruelty, to fall into selfishness, planning 
only the escape of the few, to sink in despair, 
turning in revolt from the sickening sight, and 
this would be our fate were it not for the morning 
glory of the religion of Jesus, and the brightness 
of its unexhausted, its inexhaustible, creative 


might. 


4. If Jesus had not been, we should not have 
had his estimate of the value of the individual 
life to God; that is today one of the most pre- 
cious parts of our faith. Jesus’ estimate of the 
value of the individual human being to the 
Universe, the Infinite, the Eternal, to God, is. 
a sovereign and solitary Gospel in our time. 
Men who are thinking apart from the teaching 
of Jesus today are here lost in darkness. The 
practical materialism of Continents, the practical 
and cynical inhumanity of Continents, the un- 
belief in love, the belief in hate and in unmoral 
power have told upon the thinkers of the world. 
Whether they have sprung from materialists. 
or idealists, they have largely lost their ability 
to grasp the Christian value of the individual 
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soul to God; they speak either of the total 
annihilation of man and the souls of men at 
death, or they tell us of a transmutation of 
human beings in the Infinite so complete that 
the transmuted beings can never know them- 
selves as they were; they are as good as gone 
and lie like dead substances in the Being of the 
Eternal. 

These are hints but only hints of the confusions 
and pessimisms and despairs to which the reason 
of the world in our time has come, under the 
burden of the sudden and cynical selfishness of 
whole Continents and their faith in mere, sheer, 
cruel power. Consider the protest against all 
that in the teaching and Spirit of Jesus. If 
he had never been, how could we stand up against 
it? His sense of the value of the human being to 
God, so clear, so sane, so fine, so high, cannot be 
resisted by those who live in his presence, and 
we must force the world into his presence, by 
the compulsion of love: 

‘Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? and not 
one of them shall fall to the ground without your Father: 
Fear not therefore, ye are of more value than many 
sparrows.” 

“ Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they 
toil not, neither do they spin: yet I say unto you, that even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 
Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, which 
today is, and tomorrow is cast into the oven, shall he not 
much more clothe you, O ye of little faith? ” 

Look again into the Parable of the Lost Son. 
It is part of Jesus’ defense of his interest in sinful 
men and women of the extremest sort. The 
father in the parable thinks of a penitent son, 
feels toward a penitent son, behaves toward a 
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penitent son as every normal human parent 
would the wide world over. Then Jesus im- 
plicitly argues, As the father in the parable 
thinks so I think, as he feels toward penitent 
wickedness so I feel, and as he behaves toward 
a returning renegade.so I behave; and as I 
think so the Eternal Father thinks, as I feel 
about the worth of a poor sinful soul so the 
Eternal Father feels, and as I behave so He 
behaves. There is the Gospel for our time, 
the Gospel that means the discovery and the 
recovery of the individual, the confutation of 
all schemes of slump and bulk, the negation of 
a Universe that takes no account of its highest 
manifestations, the affirmation of the Eternal 
as our kin, our friend, our Father in Heaven. 

The Manger in Bethlehem it is confessed is 
the most exquisite picture of family life within 
the compass of the memory of mankind. There 
is the Mother, with nothing but the incomparable 
dignity of noble womanhood, the ineffable 
sanctity of noble motherhood; there is the 
Infant, with no distinction except the energy 
of God in him, in his smile, in his manner, and 
in those eyes of light. The story of the birth 
of Jesus in Bethlehem is, as I have said, the 
most beautiful and the most hallowing in all the 
world. But it is more; that child is God’s child; 
and your child is God’s child; and every man’s 
child is God’s child. I ask you to think of this 
great law of logic and lay it to heart here: What- 
ever is true of any one thing is true of everything 
like it. All science is founded upon that law; 
whatever is true of any one thing is true of every- 
thing like it, and whatever is true of this child 
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Jesus, ideal child as he is, is true in possibility of 
every human child. 

Let me return, as I close, to our symbol, a 
total eclipse of the sun, and the shadow that 
falls upon the world. What if the sun should 
shine no more? Let the hymn answer: 

“God of the sunlight hours, 
How sad would evening shadows be, 
Or night, in deeper sable clad, 
If aught were dark to Thee. 
“How mournfully that golden gleam 
Would touch the thoughtful heart, 
If with its soft expiring beam 
We saw Thy love depart.” 
There is the symbol of what would happen if 
Jesus had not been. 

Come to Christmas, come to your Christmas- 
tree in your home, with boundless gratitude, 
as if freed from the grip of a terrible nightmare; 
come not to the funeral of joy but to its deepest 
and dearest festival; come not to the grave of 
humanity but to its greatest prophetic insight 
and possession; come remembering that the 
Manger is not a myth but the Divine cradle of 
the lovely and all-triumphant hope of our human 
world. It is not a little affair that we celebrate, 
it is the day-spring from on High, it is the 
sunrise to our hopes and the sunset to our fears. 
Make a joyful noise unto the Lord in your home, 
spread good cheer and sweet affection among 
your children. The seed of faith that you thus 
sow in their hearts shall blossom into beauty 
and fruit when you shall have finished your 
course and look upon the Invisible Kingdom of 
Reality face to face. 
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Fair Havens 


“ And with difficulty coasting along it, we came unto a 
certain place called Fair H avens.”” — Acts 27: 8. 


A NHESE words are part of the great descrip- 
tion by St. Luke of the momentous voyage 
which the apostle made from Cesarea in 

Palestine to Puteoli in the Bay of Naples, on 

his way to Rome. You will recall that Paul 

was to undergo trial at Cesarea, and the judge 
put the question to the prisoner, “ Wilt thou go 
up to Jerusalem, and there be judged of these 
things before me?” Paul knew what that 
meant, — injustice, outrage, death; he protested 
and said, ‘I am standing before Cesar’s judg- 
ment seat,” “‘ I appeal unto Cesar.” The appeal 
could not be denied, and he was taken, therefore, 
from Cesarea to Rome. The voyage I have 
called a momentous one. The description of 
it, as given in the twenty-seventh chapter of the 

Book of Acts, is one of the most moving in the 

literature of the sea. 

There was the port of clearing, Czesarea; there 
were many ports of call by the way; there was 
the final port of entry, Puteoli in the bay, the 
glorious Bay of Naples, and there was the 
journey thence to Rome. This voyage is a 
parable of the career of Paul. It, too, had a 
point of departure, a port of clearing. His 
conversion from Judaism to Christianity, from 
making havoc of the new faith, to the espousal 
and defense of it, there was the port of clearing. 
There were great experiences all the way along, 
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and these were the ports of call between the 
beginning and the ultimate destination. Then 
there was the ultimate destination which came 
to him as it comes to every man, tragic and yet 
beautiful and grand, finding for itself a fitting 
symbol in the bay which many of you have seen, 
the wildly beautiful Bay of Naples, finding for 
itself a fitting symbol in the imperial city whither 
he was bound, the imperial city the symbol of 
the City of God. 

This voyage I have said is a parable of the 
career of this illustrious man. The text gives 
us one of those ports of call, Fair Havens; it 
may serve to remind us of those intermediate 
experiences of our own lives upon which we may 
profitably dwell for a few moments. 


1. Fair Havens gave to Paul an opportunity 
to look back upon the part of the voyage that 
he had already accomplished. Those mariners. 
got to Fair Havens with difficulty, coasting 
along with difficulty, wind and wave beating 
down hard upon them from the beginning. The 
craft in which they sailed was a poor bit of a 
thing, and they had a rough time of it. But 
one thing is clear, they had not been defeated; 
they had come thus far in spite of wind and wave. 
Thus far they were conquerors, and Paul could 
look back upon that with satisfaction, for it is 
a satisfaction to look back upon difficulties over- 
come, hardships endured, and obstacles in the. 
way of a noble life transcended. You remember 
that early in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress”? Bunyan 
speaks of the Hill Difficulty. It frightened 
Christian and his companions, but they were 
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able to get on the summit eventually and on 
the other side. 

Here is one of the strange experiences of life, 
that the difficulties, the hardships, and the 
sorrows that almost kill you when meeting them, 
when you get beyond them and look back, they 
stand, as it were, in the glow of a beautiful 
sunset. What a satisfaction it is to those here 
this morning that they have fought the appetites 
and passions that degrade and bring disaster 
to life, fought them thus far successfully; they 
had a hard fight but are here this morning un- 
defeated and undiscouraged. How good it is 
for those here to look back and think of their 
contest with selfishness and indulgence, temp- 
tations to luxurious living, to hardness of heart, 
want of sympathy, inhumanity, and to feel that 
these, though they have harrowed life, have 
left it still whole and unmarred. After the 
contest you are still undefeated and looking 
back with self-respect and gratitude to God 
that you have not been dragged down into the 
subhuman life of a hard heart and a selfish in- 
difference to the suffering of mankind. 

This is Fair Havens, our first experience, in 
this quiet House of God this morning and at 
the end of another year’s work. We have had 
a rough time of it in our trip; some of you have 
been sick, and all of you have walked the deck 
at times with unsteady feet, rocked in the cradle 
of the deep; but you are here, and the difficulty 
behind you brings new light to your eyes, new 
respect to your heart, new happiness to your soul. 


2. In the second place, this harbor of Fair ~ 
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Havens represents the present. Paul was a 
prisoner on his way to Rome, but he had a cen- 
turion who treated him kindly and gave him 
freedom. He was almost as free as any other 
passenger of the two hundred and seventy-six 
in the ship. At all of these ports of call the 
apostle was allowed to see his friends, and he 
had friends all along the way, for he was an 
imperial man, and he was refreshed in the present 
out of deep hearts, brave souls, hopeful, coura- 
geous and contagious humanity. 

At this Fair Havens, this port of call, he had 
a chance to pull himself together, reinstate in 
his understanding his best ideas, gird on the 
armor of God for the future, build up the broken 
will, or the wearied will, into new strength. 
Fair Havens was for the fugitive apostle the 
symbol of a happy present, rich, noble, divinely 
blessed. Is it not so with us? Freedom is ours, 
and what a boon. We are no man’s slave in 
the outward life; opportunity is set clear and 
beautiful before us every day, and if there is 
any strength in us, any worth, any noble com- 
passion, we may express it without let or hin- 
drance. Outward freedom is ours. To be an 
American is to have this freedom, and in the 
presence of the tragedy in the world today how 
great is the meaning of this privilege. 

There is a higher freedom, — inward freedom. 
Remember the great question of Epictetus, 
the Phrygian slave: ‘‘ Who made thee a slave, 
Nero or thyself? Nero cannot bind the mind, 
cannot fetter the soul; if you area slave, Epicte- 
tus, you forged your own fetters, you bound 
yourself.” And freedom from caprice, from 
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false ideas, from servitude to false good, became 
the passion of his life, and so gloriously did he 
attain this freedom that Marcus Aurelius held 
Epictetus before his mind, in his rule of imperial 
Rome, as the ideal embodied. Here is our 
great opportunity, to be free from falsehood, 
from caprice, from unreason, from seeming but 
unreal good, from every master except illumi- 
nated, valid intelligence, except noble ideas, 
except great interests and glorious causes. 

Think of that; the present holds this one thing, 
— freedom, with two sides, outward freedom 
and inward. Does not that make this Fair 
Havens great? And wehave friendship. Every 
noble man has friends, and what a privilege it 
is to say “How do you do” to a man on the 
street in the morning and get his “‘ Good morn- 
ing” in return, mind and heart smiling to mind 
and heart, each refreshing the other. Humanity 
is essential to humanity; the great juices, forces, 
interests, enthusiasms, and affections of human 
beings, when shared, make life deep, and as men 
grow older, if they are true men, they value as 
they value few other things in life, the respect and 
good will, the sympathy, the noble love of their 
contemporaries. And the present holds this treas- 
ure in it for you and for me, this Fair Havens 
where we put in for an hour, it holds for us the 
respect of good men, if we make ourselves worthy 
of it, the tenderness of strong hearts, the affec- 
tions and the good will, the great sympathies 
of the best among whom we live; here is another 
treasure in the present. 

There is here a third thing, the chance to pull 
ourselves together, to recover our best ideas. I 
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remember an old mendicant who, when I was a 
boy in Scotland, used to interest me immensely. 
He went about with anywhere from nine to 
fifteen horses, he drove one, and all the rest 
followed; all that he had to do was simply to 
call upon them and they came. He was a 
superb horseman, and he wrought by kindness. 
How many times I have seen him pass the farm 
with his dozen horses, on the turnpike road, no 
halter, no rope of any kind; all he had to do was 
to call them and they fell into line. This 
authority had been won through affection and 
devotion to their good. 

A man’s ideas should be like that. Generally 
our ideas are like a flock of pigeons on the Com- 
mon; fire a gun and off they go; you will not 
see them again for an hour. When aman comes 
up to real trial his ideas are apt to go like that; 
at the crack or boom of a crisis your ideas are 
gone. We should provide against this by loving 
our ideas, by cherishing them, by making friends 
with them, and in this way imposing our will 
upon them, fixing in them a law of association, 
so that of their own accord they will follow and 
fall into line and battle array when we call. 

Fair Havens is the symbol of our freedom to- 
day, outward and inward, if we will but try for 
it and toil for it; the symbol of the friendships 
we possess, and the greater and richer friendships 
we may attain; the symbol, too, of the readier 
and mightier command we may gain over our 
best thoughts and feelings. 


3. Fair Havens may stand for one thing more. 
It surely must make us think of the rest of the 
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voyage. What is that voyage going to be? 
Who can tell? We say, “A prosperous voyage 
to you,” and we know while we say it that in 
nine cases out of ten it will not be so. I have 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean forty times, and I 
think I have had about five good voyages out 
of the forty. They all were first-rate in their 
way, delightful, but you could not call them 
prosperous without considerable qualification. 
No, it is very uncertain, this remaining voyage 
of ours, what it is going to be. Rough weather; 
yes. Smooth weather; perhaps. Tempest; very 
likely. Sunshine; a little. Safety; perhaps. 
Disaster; perhaps. What the nature of the 
voyage is going to be I am not prophet enough 
to tell. 

Yet there are certain things about it concern- 
ing which I am absolutely sure. There will be 
the old difficulty. We were not out of the harbor 
before it struck us, and it was with us all the way. 
It was with difficulty that we made Fair Havens. 
Did you ever know a life anywhere that did not 
have difficulty? I remember hearing Dr. George 
Ellis, a Unitarian minister of great respectability, 
toward the end of his days describe life in terms 
that I have never been able to forget. I was a 
young man when I heard the venerable scholar 
speak of it as “the difficult and dangerous 
life of men.” There will be the old difficulty 
in the voyage that we are anticipating; that is 
certain. And we can make another thing cer- 
tain, we can make sure that we meet the old 
difficulty with the old heroism. What do we 
mean by heroism? Well, there are two kinds of 
heroism. Some of us are equal to the first and 
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others to the second. The author of “ Rab and 
His Friends,” who wrote more good dog stories 
than any one whom I know, speaks of a friend 
who had a certain dog, absolutely silent, and 
when questioned, “ Why is that dog so silent? ” 
replied, “Life is full of seriousness for him; he 
cannot get enough of fighting.” There are 
temperaments so gifted as to be ready with the 
fighting instinct for every difficulty, on the 
physical, on the mental, and on the moral level, 
and I have great admiration for this order of 
human beings, and I should like to share more 
and more of their character, their invincible 
fighting instinct for the best things against 
those forces that would destroy the beauty of 
our human world. 

But there is another kind of heroism, better 
fitted to gentle women and to the noblest order 
of men. Take the night, sometimes “ black as 
the pit, from pole to pole;”’ up comes the sun 
and shoots its million arrows into the dark, and 
away goes the blackness before the assault. 
There are human powers that are similar; il- 
luminations of mind, sunrises of soul, that in 
silence, serenity, and sweet invincibility dissipate 
whole worlds of gloom. And this heroism is 
the highest that we know. 

There will be the old difficulty, and there will 
be, we trust, the old heroism, and there will be 
the old friendships. Let the ship rock, let the 
winds strike her, and the waves beat her, let 
there be blackness above, and tempest and wild 
seas below, we will not fear; and true hearts 
will be there to cheer during the rest of the 
voyage, on to the end. In one way or another 
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we shall surely get to our goal, the City of God, 
the community of the just and the brave and 
the true and the loving; in one way or another 
the voyage of the future will take us thither. 

Fair Havens, this House of God, let it be a 
port of call for you. Look back and rejoice 
and give thanks, look round you and see how 
many good things God has provided for the 
elevation, the satisfaction, the inspiration of 
your life now, and look forward, amid all un- 
certainty, to the things that are sure, the old 
difficulty matched with more and more of the 
old courage, the deeper friendship, and the 
certain attainment of the goal. 


** The future hides in it 
Gladness and sorrow; 
We press still thorow. 
Nought that abides in it 
Daunting us, — onward. 


And solemn before us 
Veiled, the dark Portal, 
Goal of all mortal: — 
Stars silent rest o’er us, 
Graves under us silent! 


While earnest thou gazest, 
Comes boding of terror, 
Comes phantasm and error, 
Perplexes the bravest 

With doubt and misgiving. 


But heard are the Voices, — 

Heard are the Sages, 

The Worlds and the Ages: 
‘Choose well; your choice is 

Brief and yet endless. 
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Here eyes do regard you, 
In Eternity’s stillness.’ ”’ 


What does the poet mean by that? The whole 

stellar Universe the symbol of the dead friends 

of the living, looking upon our struggle here. 
“** Here eyes do regard you, “™ 

In Eternity’s stillness; 

Here is all fullness, 

Ye brave, to reward you: 

Work, and despair not.’ ”’ 


Through work thus join our life to the Eternal 
energy of the Universe, whose home is the good 
will of the Infinite Father of men. 


PRAYER BEFORE SERMON 


Infinite Father, we thank Thee that all souls, 
individual as they are and as we so often feel them 
to be, are precious in Thy sight; that not a sparrow 
falleth to the ground without Our Father, and that 
in Thy sight we are of more value than many 
sparrows. 

We thank Thee, Our Father, that in our way 
through life we are not unguided. Our souls today 
ery to Thee: “‘ Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.”’ 
By Thy guidance, Thy Providence, we have come 
thus far on our journey; our confidence rs not in 
ourselves, but in Thee. As Thou dost bring the 
world on which we live on tts way through sunshine 
and through tempest, making the calm and the 
storm to fulfil Thy word, so Thou dost bring us 
on our way through joy and sorrow, through 
prosperity and adversity, through the calms and 
the tempests of this mortal life; and vf through ut 
all we look to Thee, we shall be purified and great- 
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ened, finding in it all a heavenly discipline and 
a vision of home at last. 

Give to Thy people here this morning the sense 
of Thy perfect love. May Thy sympathy for each 
separate life be that life’s true environment, 
calling forth our grateful trust in Thee, our hopes 
and our prayers that Thy purpose in us may be 
realized through the experiences of every coming 
New Year of our earthly journey. 

Hear our prayer for our homes; ennoble them, 
make them more and more precious to us by the 
tender influence of Thy Spirit wpon our judgment, 
our sensibilities and our conduct; make these 
homes indeed the center of our world and the 
revelation of Thy Fatherly regard for each one of us. 

We commend to Thee the children, the youth, 
those upon whom the serious burden of life is resting 
and those who are laying down that burden. In 
all types of our experience, in all periods of this 
pilgrimage of ours, we invoke Thy sympathy, Thy 
forgiveness, Thy encouragement, Thy iwlumination, 
Thy peace. 

Be with us in our service this morning; make 
at great by giving to each one of us the sense of an 
awakened soul, by increasing our capacity to enter 
into the noblest heritage of our race, by bathing 
our minds anew in the ideal life of the world, and 
by coming to us and sharing with us more and 
more Thy perfect Being. 

Hear our prayer for our country, for mankind, 
for all great causes and all servants thereof, for 
Christian people everywhere, and call them to 
awake and shine, for the glory of the Lord has risen 
upon them. 

We offer our prayer in Our Lord’s name. Amen. 
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“For the Lord hath a controversy with his people.” 
— Micanu 6 : 2. 


BEGIN my sermon with a word of encour- 

agement and of caution. The word of en- 

couragement is that the beholder of truth or 
any part of truth, in man’s life or in man’s en- 
vironment is, so far, an authentic interpreter of 
the mind of God. This would seem to be the 
only way in which the Divine Mind can be 
clearly delivered to the world, — through the 
insight and the sensibilities and the amazing 
experiences of men of transcendent intellectual 
and moral genius. ‘“‘ There was a man sent from 
God, whose name was John; the same came for 
a witness.” The word of caution is that the 
prophet must not forget that his vision is limited, 
and that it is surrounded, perhaps interwoven, 
with fallibility. The word of caution that Crom- 
well addressed to the Scottish Presbyterians 
should never be forgotten, especially by earnest 
and confident men, “‘ I beseech you by the tender 
mercies of the Lord Jesus, believe it possible 
that you may be mistaken.” Profound faith, 
burning conviction, and high confidence in the 
prophet are not inconsistent with the sense of 
limitation and with the feeling of just humility. 
My subject today is ‘ The Lord’s Controversies 
and his People’s,” their points of resemblance 
and their points of contrast. 
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1. In the first place, let us consider their 
points of resemblance. This world as it stands 
is satisfactory neither to the Christian God nor 
to any true Christian man; there is the funda- 
mental agreement between our God and all his 
people, and there is the everlasting difference 
between God’s people and the rest of men. The 
latter care for none of these things; they are 
without insight, without conviction, without 
sympathy, and without concern as they face the 
tremendous moral situation of the world. There 
is Montaigne, the famous French essayist, full 
of charm, a fountain of delight to multitudes he 
has been for more than three hundred years; but 
on the meaning of life he carries with him only 
one question, “ Who knows?”’ He discounts the 
answers given by the greatest minds, by the 
weightiest experiences, and pursues his indif- 
ferent course. There is Gamaliel, the Jewish 
Doctor, who when confronted with Christianity 
as it was launched into its stormy environment 
and as it struggled for its life, stood before it 
without insight, without conviction, without 
sympathy, unwilling to throw in his lot with it, 
merely saying, “ If it be of men, it will come to 
nought: but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow 
it.” These two men, Montaigne and Gamaliel, 
who represent multitudes, are at the very foot 
of the ladder of man’s ascension; they are far 
below the dignity of a partisan; indifference, 
while it remains, is hopeless; all that a partisan 
needs is enlightenment; that is a very great need, 
but it may be supplied, and the partisan may be 
induced to accept it. There is Stonewall Jack- 
son; he has been proved mistaken in his politics, 
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mistaken in his loyalty, and on the wrong side 
throughout his picturesque and powerful mili- 
tary career; but even so, Stonewall Jackson is 
immeasurably superior to the Copperhead of 
the North, to the blockade-runner for money, 
to the man who fattened himself and grew rich 
while the precious blood of the youth of the 
North was shed that their country might live. 
General Grant writes in his great book, —I do 
not quote his words, but his thought, — that it 
is easy to forgive the Confederate soldier and 
citizen his mistaken view, because he went 
through an agony and a bloody sweat in support 
of it; but for the stay-at-home traitor of the 
North there is only one word, and that is con- 
tempt. 

The Christian God and his people are out to 
reform the mind and character of the world. 
That mind is a benighted mind. Let the day 
break over it, let the darkness disappear, let 
light be everywhere. Here is the joint cry of the 
Christian God and the Christian man. The will 
of the world is a perverse and a weak will. Let 
an honest purpose take possession of it, and let 
the Spirit of God fire it with the native bue of 
resolution. The Lord and his people are forever 
at one here, they are out for a new Heaven and 
a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

Sometimes at sea the wind on the surface and 
the tide in the deep go the same way, the mighty 
with the mightiest, concurrent, concordant, sub- 
limely so; and sometimes the zephyr, the breeze, 
the gale, the hurricane of human debate and 
endeavor go with the tides of the Eternal Spirit. 
These are the debates that are decisive of the 
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way that the human mind is thenceforth to 
travel, that mean new epochs in the history of 
the human spirit, and these hours, years, ages 
occur when man’s endeavor becomes concurrent 
with the ongoing and forthgoing Spirit of God. 
Then our intellectual‘ contests are like Israel’s 
battle against Sisera, when the stars in their 
courses fought for Israel and against Israel’s 
enemy. In great moments and in our great 
debates the sword is bathed in Heaven; then the 
Christian debaters become humbly and at the 
same time grandly aware that those who con- 
tend against them are fighting against God. 


2. Turn now to the points of contrast between 
God’s controversies and his people’s; they are 
perhaps more interesting. It must be said, in 
all honesty, that the controversies of the Lord’s 
people have not seldom been trivial. One of the 
greatest of the early theologians, after having 
presided over the Council of Constantinople, 
said that he hoped never again to be called upon 
to preside over such an assembly of cranes and 
geese. And we all remember Carlyle’s wildly 
humorous, and at the same time, in my judg- 
ment, intrinsically true, characterization of 
Church Councils as “ miserable Semitic anti- 
Semitic street riots ’’ over “‘ Hebrew old clothes.” 

There is the “‘ Oxford Movement ” that made 
so vast a din in England and throughout the 
English-speaking world about eighty years ago. 
Viewed in perspective, it was a superficial, an 
incidental, almost a trivial, controversy. It was 
ecclesiastical: Which is the true church, the 
Anglican or the Roman? If the Roman, all the 
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other churches are schismatic; that is, dead 
branches from the tree of life; as if the mountain 
did not rest on the earth, and not the earth upon 
the mountain; as if the church was not based 
upon humanity with the living God everywhere 
in it, and not humanity upon the church. 
With one striking exception the great vital 
controversies of the nineteenth century were 
outside the church, the controversies that fur- 
rowed up the intellect of the British people and 
the American people, that created heart-search- 
ing, tumult, distress, and that issued in light 
for a new generation. Those controversies were 
conducted by Kant and Hume, through living 
representatives, by Hegel and his disciples and 
the opponents of their view. The question was, 
What is God? —not whether this church or 
that is the true church, — Can God be known? 
What is man, a mere terrestrial creature, a mere 
product of space and time, having his origin 
and his end under the sun, with no transcendent 
meaning-in it anywhere, and no connection be- 
tween his personality and the Being of the 
Eternal? Are moral victory, moral peace, moral 
hope, possibilities for men who fight with beasts 
as Paul fought at Ephesus? These were the 
questions that the poor frivolously narrow church 
never saw, never touched, that were flung in the 
face of humanity from great and troubled in- 
tellects, from great and troubled hearts, from 
sincere believers in the majesty of mind in its 
quest for light. The church is apt to indulge in 
contempt for the mind of the world; and I should 
like to tell it that it owes more to the mind of the 
world than it will ever know, for scientific ex- 
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ample, upright judgment, unbroken integrity, 
and the unbribable love of truth. The one great 
controversy inside the Anglican church in the 
nineteenth century, seldom recalled now, and 
one that never much concerned ecclesiastical 
ears, was the contest of Maurice against Mansel 
over the question, What is Revelation? One 
churchman had depth and force enough to reach 
the heart of a universal human interest. . 

Now it appears as if God’s people were at it 
again. I refer to the Fundamentalists, as they 
call themselves. I have great sympathy with 
them but my sympathy takes pretty much the 
form of compassion; they know there is some- 
thing precious in human life and they want to 
conserve it, but they are seriously mistaken 
about the thing that should be conserved; and 
I must add that they seem to me inadequate in 
intellectual discernment, in true sympathy, in 
tolerance, patience, hope. What is the sovereign 
thing in Christianity? The moral being of God; 
the perfect, loving, Infinite Father, attested as 
reality by his supreme prophet, the Lord Jesus. 
The central question in Christianity is: Can we 
trust the Lord when he says, “ He that hath 
seen Me hath seen the Father’? If you are with- 
out that faith and that trust, Christianity for 
you is a mass of mere remnants and worthless 
detail. If you have the great central faith that 
Jesus is the genuine, authentic, sovereign prophet 
of the moral being of God and that we may trust 
him when he says, “‘ He that hath seen Me hath 
seen the Father,” nothing else should disturb 
you in the unsettled opinion of the world. You 
at least can afford to look with favor upon all 
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honest and fearless investigation; no man should 
know you as other than the friend of freedom; 
you dwell in a shelter large enough for mankind; 
your clear and happy possession of the central 
truth of Christian faith should fill you with 
tolerance and sympathy. 

Then there is the question of the miraculous. 
This question is a mere ribbon on the royal 
robe of Christian Belief; whether true or not, it 
is little. Here is the position of intelligent men 
today: The universe is the bloom of the Infinite 
Mind and Will, the constant, consistent utter- 
ance of the Eternal God. Nature is no longer 
an organism by itself, a mechanism by itself, 
Godless and hopeless; it is the living instrument 
of the Eternal God; indeed there is no such thing 
as nature as ordinarily understood, because 
everything is supernatural, in the sense that 
everything is the immediate, consistent, majestic 
utterance of the Eternal Will. You give me a 
few miracles that attest the presence of God in 
human affairs; I give you the whole Universe 
as resting back upon His Will, and all events in | 
time and space as manifestations of his Eternal 
Spirit. Which is the greater, to contend for a 
small group of events that attest the immediate 
presence of God, or to be able to join in the great 
song: 

* At the whirring loom of time unawed 
I weave the living mantle of God”? 


‘About the way in which Jesus came into the 
world, over which so many people are troubled, 
it should be said that nobody knows, that nobody 
ever will know. There are two theories; one, 
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that Jesus came by ordinary generation, and the 
other that he came by supernatural interference. 
I must here contend that the way that Jesus 
came is an unimportant question compared with 
what he was when he did come, compared with 
the question as to what stood behind him, what 
wrought in him his value for humanity. These 
are the vital questions and true answers to them 
are open to us today, whereas the question of 
the manner of Jesus’ advent is hidden forever. 
I must add that those who think of natural 
fatherhood and motherhood as lying outside the 
path of the Divine light and fire seem to me to 
come as near as mortals can to blasphemy of the 
Most High. He made us and not we ourselves. 
If the highest in human life is unfit to be the 
channel of the highest in God, if the honor, the 
awe and the sacrifice at the heart of the family 
are unworthy servants of God’s best, then are 
we as fathers and mothers reduced to the animal 
level, our morality is without foundation in love, 
we are adrift from the Infinite love, without 
home or shelter in the Eternal Spirit or contact 
with Him. They who insist that Jesus shall 
come without a human father, and that he shall 
be born of a mother whose being has been 
changed from its pure humanity in order that 
her son may escape contamination, know not 
what they are doing. Among other things, they 
are doing their utmost, in honoring the Lord, to 
dishonor the woman of whom he was born, doing 
their utmost to dishonor the most sacred thing 
that we know, the normal motherhood of the 
race, doing their utmost to insult God and His 
august order. Consider lest this piece of religious 
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idealism may be in truth an ugly dream, a tragic 
nightmare, and God’s natural order infinitely 
holier than the imaginative improvements of 
His people. It may be that as with the money 
changers and their tables in the temple so with 
these improvements upon God’s solemn order, 
the Lord would say, “‘ Take these things hence.”’ 
ome us consider and fear, lest we blaspheme our 
od. 

There is the question of the origin of our race. 
Nobody knows anything about it, nobody ever 
will know absolutely, because nobody was there 
when the first man appeared. There are here 
two theories upon the subject; one, special 
creation; the other, development from a sub- 
human race. There is a great deal of prejudice 
against the idea of development from a sub- 
human ancestry, and a great deal of joy in think- 
ing that God made us all outright. I fail to see 
the transcendent dignity in that story in Genesis; 
the Lord took some dust of the earth, — He 
must have moistened it first, otherwise it would 
not have cohered, thus He turned the dust into 
mud, — and then He made man, and, as the 
colored preacher said, “‘ set him up against the 
fence to dry;”’ and afterwards He breathed 
the breath of life into him. That is a charming 
story, but I fail to see what transcendent dignity 
it confers upon man, or wherein disgrace at- 
taches to the original arrival from the sub- 
human race, who was the first to turn his face 
up to God and begin the eonian search, the sub- 
limest search in the history of the world, the 
search of man for his Maker. Where is the 
trouble and why fight about it? You may have 
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either theory. If you want the “ Creation 
Story,” take it, but do not exclude your brother 
who thinks the other way more impressive, more 
majestic, and perhaps more in line with the evi- 
dence, what little we have. Do not forget that 
both theories are in themselves impotent; re- 
member that on both theories God is the Lord 
and Giver of Life; remember that He is the 
fountain of all life on this planet, the fountain of 
life in the coming of a new race, the fountain of 
life in the case of every child born into the world, 
as truly so in the case of the latest child born into 
the world, as truly the author of its being as He 
was of the being of Jesus when he was born in 
Bethlehem of Judea. . 

About the Bible the controversies of the 
Lord’s people are in great part ignorant and 
invalid. The literature gathered in the Bible 
covers a period of a thousand years or more; it 
varies in value from unimportant traditions to 
that of the highest wisdom of the world. The 
infallibility of the Bible is simple nonsense to 
an educated mind. What is the vital question 
here? Is the Bible food, meat and drink, in all 
its greater parts, for the human soul; is it the 
best that we know, the best that we can con- 
ceive? The answer comes from the four winds of 
human experience, from every point of the 
compass of the religious life of the Christian 
church, and it comes like the voice of many 
waters and mighty thunderings, “ Yes; the Book 
at its best is our comfort, our guide, our support, 
in life and in death.” 

There are two of God’s controversies with his 
people with which it will be well with us if we 
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side. There is the biological controversy. God 
is contending in argument with wicked men 
everywhere, with the thief, the liar, the sensual- 
ist, the traitor to our most precious possessions; 
He is reasoning with him in the logic of pain, in 
the syllogism of suffering, building into his 
blood and fibre and quivering being a demon- 
stration that “the soul that sinneth, it shall 
die.” I ask you to side with God here. Go toa 
medical museum and see what vice and shame do 
to the beautiful bodies of man and woman. Go 
to our hospitals and asylums for the insane and 
see what evil living, in many cases vice, has 
done for mind and character. Behold, consider, 
and side with God as He conducts his silent, 
unceasing, inevitable, inescapable controversy 
with wicked men and wicked women all over 
our land, all over the world. There is a con- 
troversy that should hold us with hoops of steel, 
that should rivet our attention to reality, that 
should employ our sympathetic mind and heart 
and help. 

There is the controversy of God with his 
people through the idealism of the prophet, 
** What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love kindness, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?” How brief a creed that is; 
three short articles of faith. What council 
would ever be satisfied with that? Yet how 
great an utterance we have here. Justice is in 
the human sphere what gravity is in the physical 
sphere, the ground of unity, order and peace; 
kindness is in the human sphere what the sun- 
shine is in the outward world, the creative 
breath of life, joy, power, hope; walking humbly 
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with God, the finite scholar with the Infinite 
Teacher, the finite mind with the omniscient 
Mind, the child with his Heavenly Father; what 
a creed we have here; justice, kindness, and the 
communicating mind of man with the commu- 
nicating Mind of God,.in prayer, in devotion, in 
all service. 

Listen to the words of the Lord Jesus: ‘* Go 
ye therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, 
baptizing them into the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit,” go forth 
in the great endeavor to make the mind of the 
world a Christian mind, the heart of the world a 
Christian heart, the creative will of the world 
a Christian will, and behold from your mighty 
associated labors, coming forth like a sunrise 
after a night of storm and darkness, a Christian 
civilization. Be thou in mind, in heart, in will, 
in experience, in gifts, thyself a foreign mis- 
sionary and an endless and ample supporter of 
the religion that claims all men for God as His 
children in the dear, happy, hopeful life of love. 


PRAYER BEFORE SERMON 


Infinite Father, Thou hast made of one blood 
all men for to dwell on the face of the whole earth; 
we look to Thee this morning as the Maker and 
Father and Saviour of Thy world. Help us to 
cherish a faith and a love for the whole world, to 
put forth a service, and to look to Thee for inspira- 
tion in our thought for all men, in our love for all 
men, in our service for all men. Help us to hold 
our joy as a world joy, our grief as quickening 
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our sympathy with a grief-stricken world; and may 
we reverence and hold for the entire race of man, 
our strength, our griefs, our wealth, above all, our 
mind, our heart, and our will. Help us to build 
ourselves, all our separate experiences of light and 
shadow, of sunshine and storm, of hope and fear, 
into a fellowship with our kind. Send Thy light 
and Thy salvation to us individually as thinkers, 
beltevers, lovers of God and of man, pilgrims on 
our way through time; send Thy consolation to us 
as indiwiduals, through the experiences of the whole 
race to which we belong. May the comfort of our 
God come to us from the ends of the earth, from the 
four winds of Heaven. 

Be with Thy servants, bless them with an en- 
larged mind, with a calm and confident heart, with 
a resolute and consecrated will, and grant to us all, 
Our Father, the peace of a great, rich, triumphant 
Christian experience; and do better for us than we 
can ask or even think. 

We offer our prayer in the name of Thy beloved 
Son, our Lord Jesus. Amen. 
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“ Thy statutes have been my songs in the house of my 
pilgrimage.” — Psat 119. 54. 


ANY lofty souls there have been among 
M all peoples, in all the centuries of time. 
As we explore history we find them rising 
round us, peak behind peak, and range upon 
range. As we look toward them we are surprised 
and elevated, filled with wonder and love. Such 
a soul looks out upon us through the surpassing 
imagery of the text: “Thy statutes have been 
my songs in the house of my pilgrimage.” These 
words are wonderful for their strength and also 
for their tenderness, for their pathos, and also 
for their living, victorious beauty. I ask you 
to look at them somewhat in detail. 


1. First, there is the word “ pilgrimage; ”’ 
and what a word it is. Man’s life is a journey, 
from infinite to infinite, from eternity to eternity. 
There is an epic dignity in man’s career. There 
is the outward fortune so various, now abundant 
and now smitten with need, now a luxurious 
plain like the great plain of Esdraelon and again 
a stretch of desert, the outward aspect of the 
pilgrimage so various, so touched with change, 
so instinct with power to cheer and to cause 
pain. Then there is the inward world, some- 
times dark as deep midnight, again woven of 
sunbeams, and yet again made up of rainbow 
hues and tears. Think of man’s capacity for 
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pain and for joy, think of the significance of 
each pilgrim to his brother pilgrims, think of 
the significance of the pilgrim, deep, mysterious, 
awe-inspiring, to the wild Universe through which 
he travels. 

All great poets who have written epics have 
built primarily upon the experience of the indi- 
vidual man. That experience greatened, ren- 
dered illustrious, is the stuff of which every epic 
is made, —the Odyssey, all the wanderings, 
all the hairbreadth escapes, all the achievements, 
all the experiences, all the wonder of that life 
typifying your career and that of your brother 
everywhere. Dante’s Epic, with its Hell and 
its Purgatory and its Heaven, is made of the 
stuff of which your life and mine are composed. 
And that epic, in some respects the greatest in 
history, the Epic of Job, with its enchanting | 
prosperity, its absolute disaster, its sickening 
pain, its horror of doubt, its bereavement of 
an understanding environment, its utter desti- 
tution of sympathy, its hour of great darkness, 
its freedom of speech and of mind, its wide 
sweeping suffering and agony, its ultimate faith 
and peace, is but the monumental rendering 
of the life of the individual wayfarer through 
time; pilgrims and sojourners as all our fathers 
were; this epic significance belongs to the life 
of every man. Here we have no continuing 
city, here we are not at home, we are going 
somewhere, and we are to rest elsewhere than 
here. That is the first word and its significance 
as I apprehend it, — “ pilgrimage.” 


2. Observe, in the next place, “the house of 
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my pilgrimage.” This has two meanings, a 
particular and a general. What the Psalmist 
meant by the house of his pilgrimage, in the 
first instance, was the caravansary or inn at 
which he put up at the close of his day’s journey, 
there to rest and gain‘refreshment and strength 
to renew his journey on the morrow, and when 
he left the inn it remained but he was gone. 

As I walk about in this city, after a residence 
within it of forty years, how this thought comes 
home to me. I see so many houses on so many 
streets that are caravansaries or inns from which 
the guests that I knew have long gone. There 
is the inn at which Phillips Brooks stayed, the 
inn at which James Freeman Clarke stayed, 
the inn at which many of my teachers at Har- 
vard College stayed; these inns or caravansaries 
remain, but the guests have gone. Scores and 
scores of noble women rested for a while in this 
house and that house, on this street and on that, 
in town and out of town, and the inns are left, 
I can see them, but those noble pilgrims who 
rested there for a night are gone. This is the 
particular sense. 

Then there is the universal sense. This time 
world is the house of our pilgrimage. How 
gorgeous it is by day and by night, how vast, 
how splendid, how mysterious. And how many 
guests have taken their rest in this inn before 
we came; they have written their names on 
its floor, on its ceiling, and on its walls. We 
can never look at the meadow, or stream, or 
mountain, or sea, at sun, or moon, or star, 
without thinking of them, the great guests who 
have gone. This is the universal meaning. The 
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house of our pilgrimage first, the particular spot 
where we rest and renew our strength for our 
journey; then the time world, which we ulti- 
mately bequeath to other guests when we have 
gone. 


3. In the third place, there is the word “ stat- 
utes.’ This is a great word, one to which we 
in a free democratic country should give more 
heed every year. This man meant by “statutes” 
the best wisdom of his race reduced to order and 
made over to him, that according to it he might 
think the best thought about the Infinite, about 
his human life in all its relations, and by its in- 
spiration behave like a wise man and a lover of 
his kind. 

Look at this for a moment, how the race 
becomes the helper of the individual. When 
a fortunate child is born into the world, think 
what its heredity means. The race to which 
it belongs at its best provides for it an outfit 
in body and in all those instincts which at 
length become a great, true mind and a deep 
and sound human heart. What aid, provision 
and equipment for the individual pilgrim is 
made by the race in the case of one born into 
the world with a noble inheritance. 

Then there is the preparation which the race 
makes for our environment. Cultivated fields 
on every hand; who cultivated them, who won 
them from the wilderness? We find the city 
built for us; who built it? We find railroads 
from ocean to ocean, roads of every description, 
an environment all prepared by the race that 
went before us. Think of our race obligation 
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along that line, and think with what tenderness 
and gratitude we should look back. There are 
the playground for the children, the schoolhouse, 
the chance to learn a trade, and there is a place 
opened where man may win his character in 
the service of his fellow-men. Think what the 
race does for every child that comes into the 
world. Along that line this man was allowing 
the highest mind of his people to become his 
teacher, to give him instruction and guidance, 
exaltation, inspiration, joy. 

It was the highest mind of his race that was 
meant in what were called statutes. This man 
took that wisdom as a gift from God, — as all 
wise men have always held, — reduced to order, 
resting on his conscience as obligation, telling 
him he could not be free unless he were bound. 
There go the planets and there go the great 
constellations; free? Yes, because they are 
bound. Under law? Yes, but the law is for 
the preservation of their life. There go the 
great souls who have been true and faithful, 
full of honor, ready to meet every reasonable 
and just demand; under law? Yes, but the 
law is the preservation of their life. That is 
what this man meant by statutes; the highest 
wisdom of his race, resting upon him as obliga- 
tion to follow the truth and live in the highest 
service of his kind. 


4. The next word that claims our attention 
is a wonderful word, “ songs.’ Whence come 
our best songs? What is the origin of them? 
Our purest feelings in the presence of the beauty 
and the treasure of our existence. A workman 
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who loves his work and sees the manhood that 
comes out of it has a lyric in his soul.‘ Work, 
for the night is coming,” that is his song. Every 
lover who stands in the presence of the awe and 
the beauty of the young life in the world has 
a feeling that generates a song; the poet, when 
he sings a love-song, interprets that feeling. A 
father looks upon his child, a son looks to his 
father or his mother; the sense of a precious 
possession produces a feeling that is an implicit 
song. ‘The poet Cowper looks upon the picture 
of his mother long after she had left him and 
writes, from the feeling produced by the thought 
of his mother, one of the most beautiful poems 
in the English language. Arnold, long after his 
father lay buried there, revisits Rugby Chapel, 
and one of the finest poems of the Nineteenth 
Century rose up out of that pure passion, as 
Arnold stood in the presence of the strength 
and the beauty of his father’s character. Words- 
worth had a sense of duty, and he loved his 
duty, and it became to him an Ode; he too 
sang of duty. 


“Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face.” 


Those Israelites, who wrought, and who sang 
our greatest Psalms, for them religion was a 
vast, happy, victorious experience, and it lifted 
itself into song. Songs do not rise from debased 
hearts any more than fountains flow out of 
the desert. Stand in the presence of your human 
possessions; husbands, wives, parents, children, 
friends, fellow-citizens, fellow-men, stand in 
the presence of your human world, look into 
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it and see its structure of terror and beauty, 
love it genuinely and serve it honestly, and songs 
will form in your heart of hearts. “* Thy statutes 
have been my songs,” the duties that girded me, 
the obligations that overawed me, the moral 
order that was my compulsion finally turned 
into a song. 

You have been in England perhaps in the 
winter-time and seen those hawthorn hedges 
that divide field from field, and how dark and 
desolate they look; perhaps you have been in 
England again in May and in June and have 
seen these same hedges turned into inexpressible 
loveliness through the bloom of the hawthorn. 
Thus all our hard ways, all our dark duties, all 
our austere tasks, all the winter of our life, if 
we are faithful, if we are honest, if we do our 
best all the time, patiently waiting, all these 
will turn into bloom, and blossom into poetry 
and religion. 


5. Once more. How did this man spend his 
evenings, after his day’s toil? That is a great 
question for us all. How do we spend our 
evenings when work has released us from its 
grasp? Here is a young man who, after the 
work of the day, goes where he bewilders his 
brain and besots his soul. Here is another young 
man who, after the day’s toil, seeks out a com- 
pany of mean fellows, where ribaldry and low 
jests and mean schemes are the stock in trade 
of their recreation. It is a mighty question, 
how we spend our evenings after our day’s toil, 
how we fit ourselves in the evening for what may 
come on the morrow, — the death of a father 
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or a brother, a new chance for a competent man, 
a gloom or a splendor. 

Look how this man spent his evening. He 
turned in at the caravansary and got his musical 
instrument, cultivated the artist that was in 
him, joined his art to wisdom and to poetry, 
communed with the highest mind of his race, 
invoking the genius of all the ages that had gone 
before, the genius for music, wisdom, poetry, 
religion, truth, honor, chivalry, and hope, — 
invoking the genius of his people to come and 
re-create his weary life and fit him for the 
pilgrimage of the morrow. 

Commune not with mean souls but with lofty 
ones; use your spare time for renewing your 
mind in truth, your heart in love, your whole 
life in idealism, for renewing your strength, that 
on the morrow you may fare forward ready to 
meet the sorrow and the joy, the disappointment 
and the opportunity, the whole wild, adverse 
discipline of life and the whole sweet prosperity, 
ready for it, qualified by the discipline of your 
own quiet hours in the inn, in the house of your 
pilgrimage. 

Will you sing in your hearts this great song 
all through the weeks to come; there is indeed 
no finer poetry known to me anywhere: “ Thy 
statutes,’ — the universal laws of our being, — 
“‘ Thy statutes have been my songs in the house 
of my pilgrimage.” And may the blessing of 
God rest upon you in your journey, and at your 
journey’s end, when the house of your pilgrimage 
is converted into the house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. 
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PRAYER AT CLOSE OF SERVICE 


Infinite Father, we thank Thee for the light that 
falls wpon our apparently insignificant lives from 
the Word of God considered this day. We ask 
that in our thought, in our feeling, and in our 
purpose Thou wilt convert our lives into a pilgrim- 
age in this Universe of Thine; help us to think of 
ourselves as sent forth from God, on His errand 
and for the experiences and services that He has 
appointed, and to feel that He watts to recewe us 
at the end of our pilgrimage into that House not 
made by hands, eternal in the heavens. O help 
us to lift our career, insignificant though tt be, in- 
to fellowship with the travels, the journeys, the 
pilgrimages of all the great souls that Thou hast 
brought within the vision of Thy people. May our 
lives indeed appear great because they have been 
given us by Thee, because they are accompanied 
by Thee, and because they are to be received at last 
by Thee in Thy infinite compassion, in Thy bound- 
less Fatherly love. 

May the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ and the 
love of God and the communion of the Holy Spirit 
be with us all evermore. Amen. 
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“But now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; and the 
greatest of these is love.” — I Cor, 13:13. 


E are sure that in our religious experience 
and in the religious experience of man- 
kind something abides, that it does not 

change except from glory to glory; and yet, living 
as we do, in a world that is one vast and contin- 
uous system of change, it is not always easy, it 
is sometimes quite difficult, to tell what that 
thing is which does not change. Here is an 
army; it has received orders to march. So long 
as that army marches, it is a system of continuous 
change, but the order to march does not change. 
The Universe is an army under marching orders; 
change is continuous and ceaseless, but the 
order to march does not change; there is one 
fixed thing. Another is that which we get in 
the closing lines of Shelley’s Cloud, giving in 
poetic form the scientific fact that nothing 
perishes, that the force in it survives, and that 
the quantity of force in the Universe is forever 
the same. You recall that the Cloud sings this 
wonderful scientific fact: 
“TI am the daughter of earth and water 
And the nursling of the sky; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores, 
I change, but I cannot die.” 

You look into a kaleidoscope, and you say 
here is a symbol of our world; incessant change. 
Look again at those pieces in each picture co- 
existent one with the other; look at the series 
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of pictures in a related sequence, and find that 
in this relation between coexistents and sequents, 
truth, that could you discover it, would be 
permanent. Look yet again into your kaleido- 
scope and see that every scene is a blaze of 
color, every scene is beautiful, and that all the 
scenes are filled with one abiding spirit of beauty. 
Look at the Universe as a system of coexistents 
and sequents in relations that are permanent in 
character; and note that here is the truth. 
Look again and behold the boundless beauty 
everywhere, and you have another thing that 
abides. 

This brings me to Paul’s great words: ‘“‘ Now,” 
in this world of change, “ abideth faith, hope, 
love, these three; and the greatest of these 
is love.” This thirteenth chapter came to Paul 
as an interlude in an argument; he was arrested 
by a vision; he dropped all his reasonings and 
all his controversies and with rapt soul looked 
at that vision and dictated a description of it 
to his amanuensis. It is a symphony in words; 
and I am to call your attention to the three 
distinct movements in this wonderful symphony 
of the great apostle. 

Let me here add, for the sake of clearness, 
that in this thirteenth chapter of I Corinthians 
we have Paul’s greatest thought. No man, 
even if among the greatest, is able always to 
carry his sovereign idea over the whole expanse 
of his view of the world. Paul was not able to 
do this. If he had been able to do this, he would 
have come near leaving behind him a perfect 
philosophy of the Christian Faith. To that 
philosophy he makes his greatest contribution 
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in this immortal chapter, in this symphony of 
three distinct movements. 


1. The first principle in Paul’s theme is this: 
that the greater gifts of the world, famous, 
eagerly to be sought, are yet dependent for their 
worth on something immeasurably higher than 
they. The first great gift coveted by strong 
minds among all peoples is the gift of eloquence. 
What a wonder-working power eloquence has 
been among all civilized and great communities. 
Yet the apostle says that unless speech comes 
from great character in the speaker, and unless 
its purpose is to produce great character in the 
listener, it is simply intolerable noise, sounding 
brass and a clanging cymbal. And there is no 
nation in the world that needs this lesson more 
than America, for its admiration for eloquence, 
even of the wild forms of it, approaches the 
savage’s love of sound. 

There is the gift of insight, discernment of 
the meanings of existence, the power to read the 
significance of contemporaneous events and 
movements and to reinforce them with the 
gathered meanings of the past, the great gift 
of insight, of luminous and valid interpretation 
of our human world. Paul says of this gift 
that unless it has its origin in great character, 
and unless its insights are used for the production 
of great character, it is nothing. 

Then there is the gift of faith, in the sense in 
which business men use faith, confidence in an 
enterprise, confidence in an enterprise against 
all dark times and ways, the confidence that 
removes mountains; while it may mightily en- 
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rich material civilization, as a value for spiritual 
experience it is nothing unless it comes from the 
fountain of great character, unless it seeks to 
bring into existence great character in the people. 

There is another transcendent thing, that 
which we call philanthropy. Tf I bestow all 
my goods to feed the poor, and make myself 
a beggar serving the beggar, and if I go a step 
further and give my body to be burned, if all 
this were conceivable without love, without 
goodwill, without the purpose to give the soul 
as a gracious force to lift all these paupers into 
great character, it would be nothing. 

That is the first movement of Paul’s sym- 
phony; eloquence, insight, faith, philanthropy, 
vast and powerful gifts as they are, they are 
yet destitute of worth in the Kingdom of the 
Spirit if they are separated from something in- 
finitely higher than themselves. 


2. The second movement of the symphony 
describes with a sublime charm what that first 
and indispensable thing is. ‘‘ Love suffereth 
long, and is kind; love envieth not; love vaunt- 
eth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave 
itself unseemly, seeketh not its own, is not 
provoked, taketh not account of evil; rejoiceth 
not in unrighteousness, but rejoiceth with the 
truth,’ — and, for the truth’s sake, we must 
add, — “ beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things.” Then 
comes the last supreme characterization of this 
highest thing, “Love never faileth.” Why? 
Because, in the first instance, it is in itself the 
essence of victory; as freedom from sin, freedom 
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from wrongdoing, freedom from all low desire, 
freedom from every contingent thing, it is the 
essence of victory; it is “victory and law, 
when empty terrors over-awe.” That is the 
first reason why it does not fail. In itself it is 
invincible, its character and domain are in itself; 
it is a sovereign in its own right. And then, 
it does not fail because God is love. There is 
the second movement. 


3. Paul comes back again into the world in 
which he lives and describes it with what won- 
derful fidelity, with what marvellous freedom 
from all traditional and accepted opinions, with 
what pathos and grandeur, I am utterly unable 
to say. He is back in his old world again, and 
the music that he beats out now is from the 
materials amid which he, Paul, is living and 
striving. Whether there be prophecies, insights, 
systems of insights, interpretations, vast com- 
binations of interpretations, they shall be done 
away. Why? Because other insights greater 
than these will come, other systems of insights 
will come, other vaster and more adequate 
interpretations will come, rendering obsolete 
those that have gone before. You did not 
know that Paul was so much of a radical, did you? 
You did not dream that there was so much 
dynamite hidden away in him. ‘“ Whether 
there be tongues, they shall cease.” That 
needs no commentary; all the centuries from 
Paul’s time to ours silently attest the truth of 
those words. 

“* Stars silent rest o’er us, 
Graves silent under us,” 
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symbols of the passing and the vanished genera- 
tions of men. ‘“‘ Whether there be knowledge ” 
-—or what men took to be knowledge, historic, 
scientific, philosophic, religious, all kinds of 
knowledge, — ‘‘ whether there be knowledge, 
it shall be done away.” A terrible radical was 
this Paul; but he gives a reason. “‘ We know 
in part, and we prophesy in part.”” ‘Then comes 
into view another great permanent thing which 
gives glory to the whole evolving world in which 
Paul lives; for Paul was an evolutionist before 
the word was invented, a transcendent evolu- 
tionist. ‘‘ When that which is perfect is come, 
that which is in part shall be done away.’ There 
is the one great thing in the future, the goal of 
perfection in Christ and in God; and all else 
serving the time and when it has so served 
ceasing to be. 

Look at the beauty of his similitude of the 
child and the full-grown man. ‘“‘ When I was 
a child, I spake as a child, I felt as a child, I 
thought as a child; ”’ and all in their place, full 
of beauty, full of tenderness and with an ex- 
quisite appeal; but taken out of their place, out 
of childhood into manhood, they become im- 
possible and ridiculous; therefore Paul says: 
“Now that I am become a man, I have put 
away childish things. For now we see in a 
mirror darkly.” You know what the ancient 
mirror was; it was not like our glorious mirrors 
of glass; it was of bronze or steel, where one 
got the image faintly, vaguely, confusedly; 
that old mirror with the confused image in it 
was Paul’s figure for the intellectual life of the 
world of his time. Now we see in a bronze or 
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steel mirror vaguely, indistinctly, darkly, but 
then, when that which is perfect is come, “ then, 
face to face: now I know in part; but then shall 
I know fully, even as also I am known.” 

Where are we? Are we only pursuing a goal 
that is not here, that is invisible? Is there 
nothing in this flux of sensation, feeling, thought, 
experience, fixed? There is faith, by which to 
take hold of the Eternal; hope, by which we 
have our expectation from the Eternal, and love, 
itself intrinsically Eternal. Observe that love 
is not a substance, it is an attribute; it is not a 
subject, it is a predicate; it is not existence, 
but existence qualified in a certain way. And 
yet when we say God is love, the Eternal Being 
is so qualified as to be perfect Goodness, and we 
come to Him with our homage, our worship, 
and our trust; and Jesus is so qualified by his 
goodness that he opens the vision of the world 
back into the Eternal Goodness. And the ideal 
that Christianity gives to the world is this: 
individual souls all harmony, through the ascend- 
ency of love, families bound together and glorified 
by the passion of love, human society, its strife 
eliminated, brought into brotherhood by the 
sovereignty of love, the Universe itself one 
throughout because of this principle of moral 
gravitation. 

Two things stand out in history amazing in 
their character. The memorials of Jesus were 
not composed till after he had left the world 
thirty years or more; yet in the eloquence of 
its teaching, in its substance, essence, central 
character, the Gospel is still without the need 
of revision, emendation, or change. Here is 
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something absolutely unique in the history of 
the world; and, from the spirit of Jesus we should 
expect this result. His spirit being a spirit of 
love, is a value forever, undiminished, undi- 
minishable, a glory that shall not fade. And I 
give you back the teaching of your Master and 
the character of your Master as two things that 
abide and that lead you to Him who is without 
variableness, or shadow that is cast by turning, 
the eternal Father of us all. 

It is hate that makes this world a hell; and 
the only force that can make heaven upon earth 
is love. Your duty and mine as Christians is 
clear; it is to stop, so far as we can, the flow of 
the fountain of hate that makes the world hell, 
and to open the fountain of love that makes the 
wilderness and the solitary place to rejoice and 
the desert to blossom as the rose. Let me close 
by asking you to note how Shakespeare in his 
great sonnet supports from the outside, like a 
great flying buttress, the Temple of Christian 
Truth. What is love? 


“Tt is an ever-fixed mark, 
That looks on tempests, and is never shaken; 
It is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose i ohige unknown, although his height be 
taken.” 


PRAYER AT CLOSE OF SERVICE 


Infinite Father, help us to follow our vision, 
help us to feel that through the whole transitory 
nature of our world and all worlds we know thy 
eternal Mind, thy eternal Purpose, thy eternal 
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Will is forever present, giving a meaning and a 
resting-place to their being, and giving to the 
human heart a home, a shelter, and joy and peace 
for evermore. 

May the grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ and 
the love of God and the communion of the Holy 
Spirit be with us all evermore. Amen. 
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The Ultimate Ground 
of Hope 


“ Now the God of hope full you with all joy and peace in 
believing, that ye may abound in hope, and in the power of 
the Holy Spirit.” — Romans 15 : 13. 


UR life has three dimensions; the past, the 
() present, and the future. And our God 
answers to our life as thus defined, the 

God who was and who is and who is to come. 
The believing soul receives help from the Infinite 
One through memory, through experience, and 
through hope. Christian history, Christian ex- 
perience, and Christian hope, these are the 
channels along which the consoling and creative 
might of God comes. The Christian soul is a 
king with an army; memory is the rear guard, 
the center is experience, and the vanguard hope. 
There are many sources of hope. There is 
temperament; some human beings are so con- 
stituted that the darker the day, the muddier 
the road, and the more distressing the circum- 
stances of the pilgrimage, the heartier, the 
wittier, the brighter, the more hopeful they 
become. What an amazing gift such a tempera- 
ment is, what a boon such a soul, singing like 
the bird in the black shadow of the gathering 
thunder-storm. Other men are hopeful because 
they are in the prime of life. Again, if they are 
worthy of their superb physical existence, they 
are a vast blessing to their fellowmen. You 
have seen them, men so strong, so healthy, so 
vital, that they cannot imagine why anybody 
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should not hope. There are others, hopeful 
because of easy circumstances in life; others, 
because they have a great capacity for friend- 
ship, which has been fortunately met. We are 
all more or less hopeful because we are citizens 
in a young, mighty and growing nation. Others 
are hopeful because they are succeeding in their 
various occupations and professions; success 
creates hope. And others still, nobler perhaps 
than any I have already mentioned, are full of 
hope because they share in the best enterprises 
of their time. 


I mention these sources of hope not to discuss 
them, but on the way to the great, ultimate 
ground of all hope, that is, God and the character 
of God. There is but one reason for hopeless- 
ness in our life, only one. If there is no God at 
the head of the Universe, if there is no Ruler 
of men and of nations, if there is no Heavenly 
Father, if the Universe has no heart of fire and 
soul of pity for man, if there is no Intelligence 
and Goodwill in command of the whole business 
of being, then hope is an illusion; a ship at sea 
without a navigator is a hopeless ship. 

I remember passing once an abandoned ship 
in mid-ocean. Our great steamer swung out of 
its course and round the poor, doomed craft, 
to see if anybody alive was on it. It was sunk 
almost to the water’s edge, tossed to and fro, 
the waves breaking over it, the canvas torn into 
ribbons; it was doomed; it was a melancholy 
and an unforgetable spectacle. But such would 
be our Universe by itself, unnavigated, unguided, 
uncontrolled, and unfilled with absolute Intelli- 
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gence. There is but one fundamental, ever- 
lasting reason for hope; that is, God. If He is, 
then nature is but the expression of his Mind; 
in all its gloom and all its grandeur, it is still 
the shadow of God; all life is from his Life, all 
rational life from Reason in him, all moral life 
the breath of his Conscience; our human love 
and all the treasures of love are from Love in 
him. If we can repeat the Lord’s Prayer, 
‘Our Father, who art in Heaven, hallowed be 
Thy name, Thy Kingdom come, Thy Will be 
done in earth as it is in Heaven,” and if that is 
our faith, then there is no room for anything 
but hope. 


There are four classes of human beings for 
whom we may hope. First, those who suffer 
through ignorance, suffer terribly, suffer fatally. 
Think of the wide-spread suffering through 
ignorance; ignorance of physical law, ignorance 
of mental law, ignorance of moral law, and 
consequent torture of body, distress of mind, 
and woe of conscience. What a terrible world 
that is in which to live. And yet if there is a 
God in the world, we may hope for those who 
live there. We can see some ground for hope 
in their lives, and beyond there is God to take 
care of them where we are blind. In the first 
place, their suffering calls attention to the awful 
fact of ignorance. Ignorance is a wild beast, 
the worst wild beast in the world but one, per- 
versity. A great cry of suffering comes from 
all parts of the world, and in response, medical 
science, educational science, and religion come 
to the relief of the ignorant. And where we 
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cannot see, God stands beyond. Surely, suffer- 
ing does one thing, the suffering which comes 
through ignorance; it makes a man want to 
get out of it, —and that is something, — and 
out of that which leads to it. 


There is the second class, those who suffer 
from the ignorance and from the brutality of 
others. Take the children of the world as an 
example; the children of a drunken father, the 
children of an ignorant and brutal mother, think 
of the woe in their life, and from those who have 
influence over them, from their ignorance and 
their wickedness. 

The greatest example in all history of this 
kind of suffering is the Lord Jesus. He went to 
his cross on account of the ignorance and the 
wickedness of men; with what issue? The way 
of the cross is the way of light. In the tragedy 
of the life of Christ you are able to spell out a 
few meanings in the tragedy of the life of the 
world. He died on account of the ignorance 
and the brutality of his nation, and out of it 
has come the saving grace of the world. They 
who suffer from the ignorance and wickedness 
of others often and often become noble men and 
women, crying out to God for what they can 
get nowhere else, and through their suffering, 
let in light upon the general tragedy of the 
world. 


The third class is the class of the wicked. Our 
fathers used to dispose of them very shortly, 
—to Hell with them all when they die; after 
three-score years and ten, or any portion of that; 
if they were found on the wrong side, send them 
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to theirdoom. That is no longer a belief among 
intelligent people in any part of Christendom. 
Why? Because the highest thing in the world, 
the Spirit of Christ, forbids it; because the highest 
thing in the Universe, the character of God, 
forbids it. We have hope for them. On what 
ground? Because, if you find yourself travel- 
ing against a storm, and that storm increases 
to a hurricane, and the road grows more and 
more steep and dangerous, by and by you will 
find that you cannot pursue that journey; you 
are on the wrong trail. The stars in their 
courses fight against the wicked man in his 
wickedness. The storm and hurricane of God’s 
government of the world blow in the face of 
those who are walking the wrong way. They 
may persevere, they may push on for a long time, 
but no man can win against God. That does 
not mean that scoundrels, blackguards, thieves, 
cutthroats, and murderers are to be carried to 
Heaven on flowery beds of ease. It means 
simply that God is reasoning with wicked men 
in the courses of their nature and through their 
whole being, and that vital argument will con- 
tinue until they give in and quit the business; 
and then they must travel back with bare feet 
on the terrible road over which they have come. 
The Universe is tender, but eternally just, and 
no man can by a few tears wipe out a wicked 
past, or by a few words of repentance adjust 
himself to the stern conscience of the world. 
And all this is grand, tragically grand. There 
is no fooling with the Universe; we must pay 
our debts; but then God will help us to pay our 
debts, however big they may be, and therein 
is hope for the worst being in the Universe. 
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In old Calvinistic Scotland, Burns wrote a 
poem to the Devil, and he had the audacity, 
nearly one hundred and forty years ago, to hope 
that Satan might be converted. 

“Ye aiblins might — I dinna ken — 
Still hae a stake.” 


There is a chance for you yet. It is part of the 
longing of every noble soul for the redemption 
from wickedness, of every rational being, and it 
is part of the faith of the noblest soul that not 
even the Evil Spirit can win against the Almighty 
and good God. 


The fourth class for whom we may hope is 
composed of our dead. We ask, how can they 
survive? Millions and billions of them have 
left the world; where are they? Their mental ° 
life was dependent upon their physical being, 
especially upon the nervous organism; when 
that was paralyzed in death, what became of 
their minds? And we pile up objections and 
doubts against faith in the continuance of the 
human spirit, all of these objections and doubts 
gathered from the limitations of our knowledge 
and the boundlessness of our ignorance. What 
is a cobweb in the path of a planet? And 
what are your difficulties and doubts to the 
Lord God Omnipotent if He wants to save your 
soul and keep it alive forever? 

What is Christianity? It is the revelation 
of God as the Father of the world; the supreme 
significance of Jesus Christ is this, his revelation 
of the moral being and fatherly love of God. 
‘* He that hath seen me hath seen the Father,” 
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and all the ages of Christian faith from the first 
have sustained themselves by the belief that 
the Infinite Mystery that we call God is as good, 
as tender, as merciful, and as mindful of man 
as Jesus Christ was in the days of his flesh. 
Remember that Christianity is our greatest. 
religion, because it gives us the greatest render- 
ing of the character of God. 

Think, as we close, of the names for God in 
the New Testament: the Father of Lights, 
the Light in whom is no darkness at all, the 
Father of Mercies, the God of All Comfort, 
the God of Pity, the God of Peace, the God of 
Patience. This: poor, confused, wild world is 
absolutely unable to exhaust His enduring com- 
passion. He is the God of Love, and this 
morning the God of Hope. 

If your child is sick, and your physician says 
there is good hope, that ends your fatal anxiety. 
If your boy has lived a bad life, and you are 
told that he has taken hold of the hope set before 
him and become a new man, peace comes to 
your poor heart. No man ever yet became a 
suicide, who had hope. 

Hope is one of the greatest things in the world. 
It is like the sun going ahead of our planet, 
blazing a path of light and glory for it. We 
cannot remain in the business of well-doing 
without hope, and we cannot remain seekers 
for the truth, for clearness, and for better views 
in faith, without hope. We cannot stand at 
the grave of our friends without hope. We 
cannot look out upon the tumult of the world 
in which we live, and the tragedy, without hope. 
Hope is absolutely indispensable to science, to 
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philosophy, to government, to morals, to physi- 
cal living, to the whole Universe. And for your 
faith, there is the God of Hope. 

Let us take this message home. We are made 
of flesh and blood; we have great capacities for 
suffering as well as for joy. We are traveling 
on our way; we have got to go on. How shall 
we go? With a great hope blazing a path for 
us through the night. Follow in the track of 
that hope. May the God of Hope fill you with 
all joy and peace in believing; may you abound 
in hope and live a life like the songbirds in the 
spring on the wing, with a lyric pouring from 
their heart every morning and every evening. 


PRAYER 

Infinite Father, we thank Thee that Thou art 
the God of Hope, that Thou hast made Thyself 
essential to human life, that we seek Thee because 
all the higher instincts of our humanity cry out 
unto Thee, Thou living God; and we thank Thee 
that as we travel toward Thee, we find that Thou 
art coming toward us with the welcome of Thy 
perfect love. 

Help us never to lose faith in the fundamental 
nature of man, or to think that he can break away 
from the Moral Order of the world or from the God ° 
who resides therein. Help us to a great faith and 
a great hope, and help us to render to Thee the 
harmonious, incessant worship of our hearts in 
an untiring love and service for mankind in the 
Kingdom of God. 

And we offer our prayer in the name of Him 
who gave us the Way of Life, the all-triumphant 
name of Jesus Our Lord. Amen. 
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“ That your faith should*not stand in the wisdom of men, 
but in the power of God. —I Cor. 2: 5. 


ORTY years ago this morning, in this 
K' place, I preached from these words. The 
church had no galleries then. In the cen- 

tre, like the British in Wellington’s army at 
Waterloo, were massed the three hundred mem- 
bers of the church, valiant and immovable, and 
on the wings there was a wild assembly made up 
of those who came expecting to find a new incar- 
nation of supernatural wisdom and of those who 
came to survey a new destroyer of the Christian 
faith; those composing both wings went away 
utterly disappointed, if not disgusted, paying 
little or no heed to the claim of the preacher that 
the Christian faith stood not in the wisdom of 
men but in the power of God. The preacher 
himself, exhausted by sorrow at parting with a 
devoted and beloved church and by the ordeal 
through which he had passed to his new respon- 
sibilities, had one supreme but impossible wish, 
— that twenty-five years of service might pass 
like a watch in the night and that then he might 
honorably lay the burden down and go, like 
Elijah, a day’s journey in the wilderness, and 
under some kind of a tree, juniper or other, 
breathe out his soul in peace to God. That 
mood did not last long. What I had in mind 
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to say then I am to try to say to you today; the 
same theme, not recalled or set in the environ- 
ment of that distant day, but considered in the 
light of the reflection and experience of these 
many serious years. 

Reality and the philosophy of reality, reality 
and our understanding of reality, are two dif- 
ferent things; and although the philosophy of 
reality, the understanding of reality, may be 
of the greatest help, we must never identify the 
philosophy of reality, the understanding of 
reality, with Reality itself. Our Christian faith 
does not rest upon the philosophy of reality, 
upon the understanding of reality, but upon 
the Divine Reality itself. That was Paul’s 
message to the Corinthians. According to him, 
Christian faith rests upon a Divine person, 
the historic person of Jesus Christ, and upon 
experience, human experience under the leader- 
ship of this glorious Being. 


1. Consider first the great aboriginal ground 
of Christian faith. A great human being, a 
great character, a man of God, one who was a 
wonder on account of his intelligence and moral 
glory, the ideal son of the Highest, had appeared 
among men. As a child, as a boy, as a youth, 
he had grown up among his neighbors in the 
little village of Nazareth. In his glorious prime 
he had called his nation to repentance, telling 
his people that the Kingdom of God was near. 
By what he said, by what he did, by what he 
suffered, by what he was, he filled his nation 
with light and with the beauty of a great char- 
acter. By his elevation, by the tenderness 
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and the sublimity of his moral being, he brought 
authentic tidings, contagious and complete as- 
surance of his Father; through his moral being 
as the lover, the servant, and the Saviour of 
men, he disclosed and declared God as the Lover 
and Saviour of men. ‘ And Paul invited men to 
believe in God as so declared, so revealed, so 
commended to the world, and he did this as to 
a reality in history, an indisputable fact, a part 
of the order of human society, a clear, sheer, 
glorious act of God. 

Consider for a moment what this means. 
There is the external world as a fact, and there 
is the account that the scientist gives of it and 
that the philosopher gives of it. Hardly any 
two thinkers agree as to what the external world 
is or what it means, but every normal man 
knows that it is there and that it is real. There 
is beauty in the world and in the cosmos, the 
beauty of the flower, of the star, the tree, the 
river, the meadow, the mountain, and the stream; 
the world is full of beauty. Many differing and 
very subtle theories have been propounded as 
to what beauty is, as to how it arises, and as to 
its credentials. Whether we are interested in 
these things or not, we all are aware that beauty 
as a fact lives, a perennial and glorious presence 
lives in our environment. Distinct, therefore, 
from the philosophy of Nature is the reality of 
Nature; distinct from the philosophy of Beauty 
is the reality of Beauty, that presence which 
disturbs us with the joy of elevated thoughts, 
whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 

In the same way there is Christianity, a reality 
distinct from men’s thoughts about it. In the 
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New Testament there are three philosophies 
of Christ and his Gospel; Paul’s, John’s, and 
that given us in the great letter to the Hebrews; 
they are in deep accord much of the time, they 
are in many places identical; but they are 
distinct, they are different, and they cannot 
be completely harmonized. 

We leave the Apostolic Age, and we meet 
Greek theology, a great philosophical interpre- 
tation of Christianity; then we meet Latin the- 
ology, another monumental movement of the 
human intellect in the service of the apprehension 
of Christianity; and we have medizeval theology 
as a philosophy of Christianity; later we have 
the theology of the reformers, Luther, Calvin, 
Knox; and when we come down to the modern 
time, we have nearly as many theologies as 
there are hairs on our heads. 

Do not misunderstand me. In so far as the 
philosophy of Christianity is a sound judgment 
and the theology a penetrating understanding 
of the reality of our Religion it is of great service. 
What I wish to emphasize now is the fact that 
however great the philosophy or theology may 
be, it is distinct from the reality. Behind all 
modern theology, behind reformed theology, 
behind medieval, Latin, Greek, and Apostolic 
theology, stands the great phenomenon of Jesus 
Christ himself and his Gospel. There is the 
ultimate reality, the advent in history of a man, 
a great human being, a glorious character, a 
moral splendor, bearing in terms of his own being 
a revelation and an assurance of the God of 
everlasting Love. 

Paul lived in disputatious times, and most of 
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the time he himself was disputatious; but he was 
more, he had profound sympathy with the multi- 
tude of men who do the hard work of the world 
and who have no time for the discussion of subtle 
questions, whose great cry is for truth, as the 
ery of children for bread, and whose idea of the 
truth is not that which men talk about but that 
by which men live and beat down all moral 
enemies under their feet. The vague but mag- 
nificent theism of Plato was for the few; the 
still more distinct, closely reasoned and elabo- 
rately articulated theism of Aristotle was for a 
very small company of human beings; the 
multitudes had nothing but mythology, the 
mythology of Homer, Hesiod, and Pindar, at its 
best beautiful, at its worst revolting, and pa- 
thetically and tragically unavailing all the way 
between best and worst. Will no teacher ever 
come with compassion for man as man, will 
no prophet ever arise with a vision for the whole 
world? At length He came of whom it was 
said that when He saw the multitudes He was 
moved with compassion, because they were as 
sheep without a shepherd. Listen to his great 
invitation to man as man, to the whole world 
of men: 


“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my 
yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am meek 
and lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls. For my yoke is easy, and my burden 
is light.” 


Nowhere in the world before He came had such 
words been spoken or such a message been 
brought from the Invisible and Eternal to man 
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as man, to scholar and peasant and slave alike, 
to the humanity of man. There, then, is the 
reality, primal, aboriginal, a part of history, a 
great, and as we say, a Divine human being, 
bearing a message from the Highest in terms 
of his own loving, serving life, in terms of his 
transcendent beauty, goodness, and truth. 


2. Turn now for a moment to the second 
order of spiritual reality. Christian experience 
is the continuance in this world, — a very poor 
continuance and yet real, — of Jesus’ life in God; 
that is the meaning of the Christian church, 
the continuance in this world, — it may be poor, 
it may be shabby, it may be at times worthless, 
and yet real, —of the life of Jesus in God. 
And here the voices of our own hearts join with 
the voices of all who have served under the 
Master in all the centuries, declaring something 
like this: Out of weakness made strong by the 
Christian God; unequal to moral trial, shaking 
in its presence, ready to fall, made equal to it, 
made steadfast by our God; by Him lifted out 
of selfishness into concern for our neighbor, 
into love of the brethren, into a desire for a share 
and a place in the higher fellowship of the world 
and in the service of its great enterprises; the 
fear of death taken away, not through indiffer- 
ence to life, but through hope; loss and grief 
borne because of strength received from the 
Invisible and Eternal; content to grow old and 
pass away, and yet living to the last moment 
in service and in an ever-widening vision of good 
for the whole future of mankind. These are a 
few and only a few of the great things that come 
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up into Christian hearts as they live under the 
empire of the Great Master. Beliefs, convic- 
tions, assurances, intuitions, illuminations, pur- 
poses, character, and a whole great body of 
moral and spiritual life come into existence as 
Jesus mediates for us the Christian God; and 
this experience stands as part of the historical 
reality dating from the advent and career of 
Jesus Christ himself. 

Perhaps you may recall that beautiful motto 
which John Henry Newman selected for his 
coat-of-arms as Cardinal, — Cor ad cor loquitur 
— Heart speaks to heart. Over the whole 
breadth of time, over the whole face of the world, 
heart speaks to heart and heart speaks to God, 
the soul of a Christian man to his Brother and 
his Father in Heaven; life thus qualified under- 
stood by every Christian man the world over 
and through all Christian history, and again 
the soul of a Christian lifts itself to God as its 
Source and Cause and Sovereign. This is what 
Tennyson sets forth in majestic words: 


“IT found Him not in world or sun, 

Or eagle’s wing, or insect’s eye, 
Nor thro’ the questions men may try, 

The petty cobwebs we have spun. 


If e’er when faith had fallen asleep, 
I heard a voice, ‘ believe no more,’ 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 

That tumbled in the Godless deep, 


A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath the heart 

Stood up and answer’d, ‘I have felt.’ ” 
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What did Tennyson mean by that? What I 
have been trying to set forth: beliefs, convic- 
tions, assurances, illuminations, purposes, char- 
acter, and soul, issuing from life under the 
guidance of the Lord as mediator of the grace 
of God; all this rising up and in majesty declar- 
ing its reality against all doubt and all mystery, 
and joining itself to the grand Reality in the 
advent, career, and character of Jesus himself. 
Upon the reality of the Lord Jesus and upon 
the reality of man’s life and experience under 
Him our Christian faith rests; not upon any 
interpretation given by man of that reality, 
however noble, however comprehensive, however 
worthy, however useful it may be in its own place. 

There was a brilliant schoolman in the early 
Middle Ages who put himself forward as one 
who was able to demonstrate the truth of the 
Trinity one day and on the next its falsehood. 
That is an impressive illustration of the wisdom 
of men when detached from Christian life and 
service; one day it is with you, and the next 
it is against you; by it you are confirmed in 
your faith one day, by it you are upset and 
thrown into grief and sorrow another; there 
is much of that going on in our time. Let it 
go on, do not rebuke it, do not complain about 
it; but remember that nature lives, whatever 
the philosophers may say about it, that beauty 
is real, whatever the psychologists may say of 
its origin and essence, and in the same way, 
that Christ is a historic reality, whatever the- 
ology may say, and that God is given in terms of 
the moral being of our Lord, and repeated in our 
own experience as disciples of the great Master. 
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That your faith should not rest in the wisdom 
of men but in the power of God, I preach this 
sermon today, at the beginning of my forty-first 
year of service with you. Do not for a moment 
think that I or that any man can build the 
foundation on which. you rest. That founda- 
tion is historic reality, whose life and meaning 
come from the Unseen and Eternal; and do not 
forget that your own humanity, God’s greatest 
gift to you, when you live under the leadership 
of the Lord, is your protection against all the 
wild fashions and caprices of human thought, 
all the vagaries and errors of the changing 
opinions of men, and becomes itself a great 
organ beating out the music that the Eternal 
Spirit plays into it out of the realm in which 
He dwells. 


PRAYER AT CLOSE OF SERVICE 


Infinite Father, Thou who wert, and art, and 
art to come, gather up into Thyself our history, 
our experience, and all our hopes. Give us 
gratitude as we look backward; give us content- 
ment and energy for the day; and give us an 
unlimited and an undimmed hope for our kind, 
_ for ourselves, and for all moral worlds everywhere, 
as we look forward. 

And may the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and the love of God and the communion of the Holy 
Spirit be with us all evermore. Amen. 
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Dr. Gordon selected as his text for 
the sermon which he preached Sunday 
morning, April 6, 1924, the same 
text that he used for his first sermon 
in the Old South Church, April 6, 
1884. He had no record of the latter 
so far as he could discover, and no 
remembrance of the line of thought. 
A week after the anniversary sermon 
had been preached, the report in the 
Boston ‘‘ Journal” of April 7, 1884, 
of his first service was found and is 
reproduced in the following pages. 
There are certain evident typographi- 
cal errors in this report, but 2 is 
thought best to reproduce it as it 
appeared in the columns of the paper. 
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[From THE Boston Journal, Aprit 7, 1884] 


The Old South Church was crowded yesterday 
morning with those who are regular worshipers 
within rts walls, and with others, all of whom came 
together to welcome to the pastorate of the church 
the Rev. George A. Gordon, who then preached for 
the first time to those over whom he was installed 
as leader and teacher last Wednesday evening. 
There were some additions to the service which 
gave it a slightly ritualistic character. It was 
opened by the singing of the ““ Te Deum” and the 
repeating in unison of the Lord’s Prayer, in which 
Mr. Gordon led. He wore the scholastic gown, 
which added dignity to his bearing, and at the same 
time toned down his somewhat austere personal 
appearance. For the lesson he read the thirteenth 
chapter of Paul’s first epistle to the Corinthians, 
using, however, the Revised Version, which for 
the word “ charity” substitutes “love”. At the 
passage, “* But when that which is perfect 1s come, 
that which we knew in part shall be done away”’, 
his face was irradiated with a smile. In his prayer 
he said: 


PRAYER 


‘Oh our Father, wilt Thou bless us as we 
enter upon this solemn, solemn, solemn relation. 
It is because we feel that Thy will is behind us, 
Thy loving purpose in us that we can dare to 
confess Thee together in prayer at this hour. 
Thou hast called, and Thou wilt strengthen, 
and Thou wilt make us faithful in Thy work 
together if we hold fast our confidence in God to 
the end. In this connection, in this personal 
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faith confirm us all this day by Thy Holy Spirit. 
Wilt Thou bless this church. Thou hast been 
with it in all the generations of its life, Thou 
art with it now. Thou hast not forgotten the 
children’s children to the third and fourth 
generations. And may the blessing of God 
who keeps His covenant with his human children 
rest upon us today. May it be our most earnest 
prayer to become a church seeking to help those 
who need to be led unto Thy Son. Remember, 
we beseech Thee, our beloved land; bless it 
from East to West, from North to South. Help 
the people to rise unto a belief in the wise and 
true government of the ever-living and true God. 
And now, our Heavenly Father, as we remain 
together wilt Thou remain with us. Wilt Thou 
make us simple, self-forgetful, earnest in our- 
selves. Take away all fear of man from our 
minds. Manifest Thyself to us in the fullness 
of Thy love and help us to be seekers after truth 
and to be worshipers in spirit and in truth of 
that God who is spirit and who is truth. All 
this we ask in the name of the Redeemer ”’. 


Three verses of the hymn “‘O Day of Joy and 
Gladness”’ led up to the sermon, which was based 
on the words, 


“That your faith should not stand in the wisdom of 
men, but in the power of God ”. —I Corintutans, IT: 5. 


SERMON 


It is impossible for us to have too high or too 
solemn ideas of the Christian ministry. Much 
of our peace, much of our strength, much of our 
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usefulness and happiness, will be found to de- 
pend upon the possession of adequate ideas of 
our work together in this office; therefore the. 
true mental attitude, the true spiritual attitude 
of every preacher and of every congregation is 
to be ever on the outlook for worthier and 
worthier, more and more adequate, more and 
more Christian ideas of that ministry which 
Christ constituted and instituted. And there 
is a progressive experience for simple, earnest 
Christians in their search together for truth in 
general and for any truth in particular. What 
is more pleasant in an ocean voyage than what 
happens when you come to the point at which 
you are nearing the other side. First the land- 
birds come bringing a welcome from the continent 
yet unseen, so kindly, so generally, so truthfully. 
And then the great fog-bank that lies on the 
horizon, as one sails into it breaks away into the 
clear outline of the coast, hills, woods, farms 
and dwelling-places. And so the interest in- 
creases from one step to another and does not 
culminate even when one has gone ashore. So 
when a simple, earnest, true man would face 
toward any particular Christian truth, our own 
hearts come to our rescue; noble feelings spring 
up within us, to give us confidence in the tenabil- 
ity of the truth which we seek, to tell us that we 
can find that which we seek. And the truth 
itself, as we find it, becomes clear, definite, 
beautiful, inspiring, and we would have our minds 
open to that interest which has only begun. 
Now as with this interest which Christian 
men feel in the search for truth so today, while 
we ask what should be the human side of the 
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Christian ministry, and what should be its 
purpose, and what its method, let us question 
Paul for our guide. The first thing in the mind 
of the Apostle Paul was the personal experience 
of faith. He had a faith and he held the faith; 
and at the close of his long, laborious, stormy, 
magnificent life, he held it up to his young dis- 
ciple as the chief of his victories that he had 
held the faith, that he had kept it in the storm. 
Paul-had struggled into the light of personal 
conviction. He had attained definite views of 
God, his duty and his destiny. He had a bright 
clear outlook for time, and a most consoling, 
serene and immeasurable hope for the world 
to come. He left himself able to believe in his 
inmost spirit to the depths of his conscience in 
God; in God as manifested in Christ, and he 
was able to see in Christ his own true relations 
to God as the Son. He was able to believe that 
the Divine patience, the Divine tenderness, 
the Divine pity were waiting for him, the chief 
of sinners, and educating him out of sin into 
holiness, out of weakness into strength, out of 
sorrow into joy. These were his convictions; 
they held his soul together in the rude concussions 
of the world, and he derived from them so much 
peace, so much strength, so much freedom, that 
they made him think of other men. The winter 
of his own life had passed away — the gloom of 
it, the blackness, and the deadness of it — the 
dreariness in which it was bound had all passed 
away; the glorious springtime was upon him 
with its tide of life, with its germination, with 
its buds and flowers, with its song birds upon 
the boughs ofall the trees; and because God had 
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made all things new to him, because He had 
blotted out the old heaven and the old earth, 
and had brought into existence a new heaven 
and a new earth, because of this experience of 
faith, Paul resolved to preach the Gospel. He 
purposed that all men should stand in the same 
blessed relation to God in which he stood; he 
desired above all things else that all men should 
have fresh, immediate, living and loving contact 
with God the father of all. He knew that only 
thus can a mind find that which he needs for 
guidance in life; only thus can he find balance 
of mind; only thus can he find that mission 
without which a man’s heart turns to dust and 
ashes; only thus can he find that energy without 
which the efforts of man are but as those of a 
child in a storm. He knew that the deep 
spiritual necessity of man’s heart could only 
find satisfaction in immediate, living, loving 
contact with the living God. And therefore it 
was his tremendous fear lest any one should 
stop short of this. Stand face to face with 
nature for years; let nature’s fingers find the 
way to your heart, and play upon the harp of 
your spirit and bring forth the music there. 
No talk about nature, no painter, no poet can 
give you that fullness of aesthetic feeling which 
you will gain by being face to face with nature 
in earnest, simple, loving fellowship with nature. 
And he said, do not rest in what I say about 
God and Christ and the spiritual life as final. 
Look at Him for yourselves; consider Christ 
for yourselves; look into the life which He 
offers you for yourselves; and take Him as your 
guide, your helper, and not as one to hinder you. 
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Paul dreaded, as I have intimated, lest the 
Corinthians should believe in God at second- 
hand. And second-hand religion is no religion 
at all; it is worse than none; it is education in 
insincerity and duplicity. Consider it. You 
have a friend who is very near and very dear to 
you. There is community of thought and feel- 
ing and activity and life between you. Your 
lives flow into one another. Naturally you speak 
in very glowing terms of your friend to me; nat- 
urally I have some sort of an interest in him; 
but I have never seen his face; your friend has 
never seen me; there is little or no community 
of life between us. Would not I be a very 
foolish man to say that I have a friend because 
you have a friend? But that is what we are 
constantly doing in religion. We come into the 
presence of some man who thoroughly does be- 
heve in God, in whose life the idea of a Divine 
Being is a constructive principle, who thoroughly 
has a Redeemer, who has come to the conclusion 
that he has a soul, and who lives a man’s life 
and not a brute’s. And in the presence of the 
power, and scope, and earnestness and sincerity 
of that man’s belief, because we admire it we 
think we have it; and because he has a God we 
think we have one; because he has a Saviour 
we think we have one; because we know he has 
a soul and a spiritual life we come to the same 
conclusion about ourselves, and thus educate 
ourselves into belief at second hand — an edu- 
cation in insincerity and moral evil. And if 
this is what the apostle dreaded what should we 
dread but the same thing? But if we have a 
common interest, a common activity in life with 
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the Divine Being this world cannot seem other 
than friendly to us. If the Father’s voice is 
behind them the clouds must smile upon us. If 
our Father’s hand is visible in the present, and 
in the future, the present and the future can 
only be full of tenderness, can only mean the 
aspect of deepening into a more loving smile. 
What a lesson the Christian minister ought to 
learn from the providence of God! As I study 
the providence of God this one thing is clearest, 
that the whole sweep and march and movement 
of God’s providential dealings with man has 
for its end this: To educate them into the feeling 
that they cannot live without Him. So He 
sends temptations to educate the heart of man 
into feeling his dependence upon God. So He 
sends business misfortunes to convince the 
mammon worshiper of his idolatry. So He 
enters the apparently peaceful but self-satisfied 
and exclusive home and takes out a precious 
life that piety and humanity may come into 
the life of that household. “‘ Thou He were 
the Son of Man”’, the Epistle to the Hebrews 
tells us, ‘Our Lord learned obedience by the 
things He suffered”. Thus Christ’s temptation 
woke His soul to the consciousness that He 
needed God more than He had felt before, and 
His agony and bloody sweat was in the same 
direction, so far as the education of the Son was 
concerned; and the death itself. The whole 
history of Jesus, of all the appointments of His 
Father for Him, had for its end that He might 
feel that He could not live without God. And 
if this is the end of Divine Providence in its 
dealing with you, what must become of my 
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ministry, of the ministry of any man when he 
tries to educate men into the feeling that they 
cannot get along without him? What must 
become of such a minister, but what becomes of 
the poor wrecked vessel — that is tossed upon the 
beach by the tumultuous waves? Whoever 
works at cross-purposes with the Almighty must 
fail. But what if my ministry, my ministry 
among men take for its end and purpose what 
is the purpose and the end of Providence — to 
educate men into the feeling that they cannot 
live as they ought without God? Then the 
simple movement is taken up into the greater, 
the rivulet into the mighty river, and then the 
minister has all the success the Providence of 
God has, and feels behind him, weak as he may 
be otherwise, the will, the purpose, the move- 
ment of the Divine Power marching on to the 
accomplishment of its great end. 

Now, finally, out of the experience came the 
purpose of Paul’s ministry, and out of the pur- 
pose came the method. “And I, brethren”’, he 
says, “when I came to you, came not with 
excellency of speech or of widsom, declaring unto 
you the testimony of God. ... And I was 
with you in weakness and in fear, and in much 
trembling. And my speech and my preaching 
were not with enticing words of man’s widsom”’. 
But they were the utterances of the voice of 
revelation; they were an attempt to disclose 
God’s nature in His Son; they were an endeavor 
to make luminous the awful facts of the spiritual 
world as revealed in Christ. And the piercing 
atmosphere which accompanied his words was 
borrowed from the mighty spiritual facts with 
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which he was dealing. His method was in entire 
subservience to the purpose of his ministry. 
How many defenders of the Gospel there are, 
in books, in sermons and in lectures, who make 
us think of a mighty athlete, standing between 
an angry crowd and a poor, lame beggar. Take 
the athlete out of the way and the poor beggar 
is defenceless and must be trodden into the mire. 
They do not make us think of a king with a 
body-guard indeed, but able to defend himself 
when the guard are all slain. How many men 
leave upon you almost this impression in their 
defence of our faith for us. If their learning, 
their wisdom, their dexterity, their skill were 
taken away the Gospel would not be worth our 
while to believe. Now, Paul was afraid of that, 
and so all his arguments, all his illustrations, 
all his highest thinking, were avenues on which 
souls were brought into the unspeakable presence 
of God Himself. Paul did not think that the 
truth of the Gospel depended upon the ability 
of his reasoning. He believed that God is His 
own witness to every man and that every true 
believer does not believe because of what some 
Samaritan woman has said, or of what the in- 
spired Apostle has said, but because he has 
heard the voice of God in Christ, with his own 
soul. The true preacher should be like a tele- 
scope. What might a telescope say to those 
who are to use it? “‘ I was not made to look at, 
but to look through; I was made to point toward 
and reveal the pure deep with its worlds of light. 
Look through me and give your thought and 
your devotion to the skies; and if I serve to 
make the glorious sky a little clearer, to bring 
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the stars a little nearer, to pour a little more 
beauty into your life, be thankful”. And so 
Paul would have the preacher say: ‘‘ Do not 
consider my words or thoughts or my manner or 
address, but consider these in reference to the 
spiritual facts which they seek to illuminate; 
and if they in any way make a little clearer, a 
little brighter, a little dearer, a little more blessed 
to your spiritual vision the great facts of the 
spiritual world, give God thanks”. Your min- 
ister is then your instrument for the appreciation 
and apprehension of God. He does not stand 
between you and your God; he aids you in per- 
ceiving, in loving and in obeying Him. 

And now what is the lesson from what I have 
said? It is this: You are thus from Christian 
facts and from Christian belief furnished with a 
standard by which to judge your minister. And 
I am as anxious for that test to be applied to 
me as any man can be that it be so applied; for 
I have a more vital interest in knowing my error, 
if I be in error, than any other man can have. 
I know that I have today your sympathy to be 
earnest, manly, Christian; but that is not 
enough. I want your intelligence to be satisfied 
with your spiritual leader, and therefore I ask 
you in the light of the truth which I have pre- 
sented this morning, in the days, and weeks, 
and years even, to come to consider me, to search 
me and see whether I have a personal experience 
of faith, whether I sustain in humble reverence 
those relations to God which He has given to us 
in His Son; whether I give you evidence of living 
in the presence of the unseen world by faith (I 
want you to consider that); and then whether 
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the purpose of my ministry, as your spiritual 
servant, knows anything of that experience or 
not; and further, whether the method of my 
ministry is in accord with its purpose. I do 
not ask for belief in myself in advance. I ask 
for the play of your intelligence, your Christian 
intelligence, upon my life, and upon my work, 
and upon my belief. And I ask God, who knows 
our down-sittings and our uprisings, who under- 
stands our thought afar off, to search you and 
search me and see if there be any wicked way in 
us, and lead us in the way that is everlasting. 
And now I know that every Christian heart 
in this audience is asking itself how it can be of 
service to its minister, seeing how great the 
cares and responsibilities are which he this day 
assumes. I will mention two ways in which 
you can be of invaluable assistance to me. First, 
reverence my time and teach me to reverence it 
by your example; but my time shall be at your 
service when you need me; but when you do 
not need me do not ask it, and if I see that you 
consider my time to be priceless it will add new 
force to my opinion of its value. And once 
more, I want to feel what is true of so many of 
you; what was true of many of you before I was 
born, that you have moral enthusiasm, that 
you are pledged for the highest life for which 
a human being is capable by the grace of God. 
I want old and young, all ages, those who have 
long walked with God, those who have just 
begun and those who have not, to join this day 
in an earnest, simple, sincere, honest search, 
by the grace of God, for the highest life of which 
a human being is capable. I want to feel the 
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magnetic power of your spiritual enthusiasm 
around my life, and if you give me this and the 
other thing I have named, you can place me on 
a grander plane than it is otherwise in your power 
todo. And lastly, as every opening of the day 
is followed by the closing, as sunset is followed 
by twilight and night, in which no man can work, 
so it is with life; so it is with all human ministra- 
tion. So it will be with mine. My ministry 
among you opens this day — opens in faith and 
in hope and in love. Sooner or later it will 
close, and that it may close in faith and hope 
and love that never faileth may we all offer the 
Psalmist’s prayer: “So teach us to number 
our days that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom ”’. 
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Till he send forth judgment unto victory.” 
— Marr. 12 : 20. 


A NHIS world is a grand arena of struggle and 
combat. On the great levels of existence, 
physical, intellectual and moral, the sound 

of the cannonade is ceaseless. We win and main- 
tain physical life in a constant duel with death; 
we win truth in a fight with error and illusion; in 
the sphere of the spirit we achieve character, we 
conquer it on the field in which we are sur- 
rounded from morning till evening, from the be- 
ginning of life to its close, with incessant moral 
foes. Ceaselessly the old world on which we 
live goes onward, unresting it drives its way 
through the luminous or darkened air; and thus 
perpetually, as perpetually as we breathe, we 
are engaged in struggle and warfare. Such are 
the conditions of our life; whatever our fortunes 
may be in those conditions, the conditions them- 
selves are clear and undeniable. 

Part of this great conflict is brought before us 
in the text, the conflict and the victory of mind. 
The Victorious Mind of Jesus, that is my sub- 
ject. What do we mean by victory? The 
idea that stays, that refuses to go, that cannot be 
driven out, that after one stage of fight and 
another is deeper in its vitality and wider in its 
influence and greater in its prophecy; that idea 
is the victorious idea. Who is the victor? The 
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man whose view upon the living issues of life, 
whose judgment upon all great human interests, 
whose mind after every hard-fought battle re- 
mains in possession of the field ready for day- 
break and another fight. That man’s mind is 
the victorious mind. 

Socrates was put to death by a majority vote 
of his fellow citizens in Athens four hundred 
years before Christ; by the majority he was con- 
sidered a nuisance. A great minority felt that 
judgment to be an outrage, to put to death the 
greatest man that ever walked the streets of 
Athens; and the judgment of that minority 
could not be suppressed, could not be destroyed, 
could not be driven out of history; it remained, 
and it is the judgment of the world today. Lin- 
coln and Douglas met in a great debate in this 
country in the late fifties. It was doubtful to 
many which was the victor. It is doubtful to 
no one today; the sane, clear, humane mind of 
Lincoln holds the field. 

Examples of the victorious mind are in the 
habit of our intelligence. Copernicus reversed 
the astronomy of Ptolemy; instead of the earth 
he put the sun at the centre of the solar system, 
he reduced our planet to the position of a satel- 
lite of the sun; the mind of Copernicus controls 
the educated mind of the world. Bishop Berke- 
ley, friend of America, friend of American uni- 
versities, the subtlest and most original of British 
philosophers, so thought of the external world, 
the wonder that accompanies us from birth to 
death, as to compel all subsequent thinkers 
substantially to think about it as he thought. 
Darwin and evolution is another example. 
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However amended, however modified, Dar- 
win’s thought is here to stay, and it is employed 
more or less by every open-minded man. The 
greatest example of all is the mind of Jesus in the 
moral and religious sphere. The text contains 
a prophecy of the mind of the Lord, when He 
was no longer living, when his followers were a 
small and despised sect, when the mental habit 
of the world was dead against the Master. 

Sometimes the little mind, through force of 
circumstances, gains power, but only for a day. 
Philoxenus imprisoned in the quarries of the elder 
Dionysius of Syracuse, when brought out to 
listen to the poetry of the tyrant, exclaimed 
‘Take me back to the quarries.”” The world 
cannot long endure littleness and insignificance; 
it cannot continue to give homage to drivel. 


1. In the claim made for Jesus, it is clear as 
against his age that he is victorious in his idea 
of God; in his interpretation of human life, in 
the ends for which he lived, in the spirit with 
which he pursued those ends; in his causes, in 
his character, in the whole meaning of his career 
he has won the verdict as against his own age 
that condemned him. Pharisee, Sadducee, Es- 
sene, Jew, Samaritan, Roman Governor, Gali- 
lean King, all are merely incidents now in his 
career; then he was an incident in theirs; they 
are like fallen and faded leaves; he is like a tree 
planted by the streams of water, whose life is 
perpetual. As against his age, Jesus has won; 
there can be no doubt about that. 


2. In the second place, look for a few mo- 
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ments, — and it can only be for a few moments, 
— into the historic process. The centre of our 
human world is the kingdom of man, planted 
there by the Author of our faith. Plato, sub- 
lime idealist as he is, affluent in noble thoughts 
and impulses, becomes a servant in that king- 
dom, and his great successor, teacher and mas- 
ter of fifteen centuries of European thought, is 
there, conserved not as a master but as a servant. 
The glory of Greek philosophy is secondary and 
not primary; the centre is the kingdom of man 
founded by Jesus. 

There is room here for the Stoic. The Em- 
peror Marcus Aurelius, who knew nothing about 
Christianity, who, noble man that he was, per- 
secuted Christians in his ignorance, and Epictetus 
that other supreme Stoic, have their places as 
servants in that central kingdom of man. 
From Paul to Luther, the great thinkers were 
disciples of Jesus, with a large admixture from 
non-Christian sources in their teaching; but in 
no single disciple, nor in all of them together, is 
there anything like the pure vision and the sure 
judgment of the Master. 

When we come to the modern epoch we find 
that all the great thinkers had a religious origin. 
Spinoza, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, all began to puzzle 
and to work out their answer to the meaning of 
life and the meaning of the Universe from an 
original religious impulse. Their lines all waver, 
their stupendous systems are broken up, and the 
kingdom of Jesus still is central, and they are 
vital, memorable, and permanent in so far as 
they contribute to the enrichment, the advance, 
and the glory of that kingdom. 
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Science, the one great word for the last two 
hundred years, and especially for the last cen- 
tury, a new thing under the sun, science returns, 
when it is sane, with all its treasures to enlarge, 
to heal, and to help the kingdom of man. Science 
receives its supreme justification from Jesus’ 
valuation of man, and from his faith in the 
Universe as friendly to man. All the arts, all 
the sciences, all the great insights of history 
return with their hands full, their minds beauti- 
ful and luminous, to add to that which is central 
in the civilization of the best part of the world, 
namely, the dignity and the hope of man. Thus 
not only as against his own age, but against all 
withering skepticism, and all forms of thought 
that deny nobility to man, the judgment of 
Jesus has prevailed. 

Wellington fought the battle of Waterloo 
with many queer allies; but the centre, the 
great, steady, immovable centre, was _consti- 
tuted by British soldiers. And Wellington 
fought the battle of Waterloo for the whole 
modern world. Christ’s kingdom of man is the 
centre of our faith; it never has been moved, 
and never will be moved. Greek Philosophy, 
German and English Idealism, and human 
science form the wings, and mighty wings they 
are. There is no conflict anywhere between the 
religion of Jesus and the creations of the highest 
human genius; he that is not against us is on 
our side. All are friends except atheism and 
inhumanity. 


3. Finally, today everywhere the thoughts of 
Jesus are admitted to be the most beautiful, the 
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most alluringly human of any thoughts in the 
world, and where they are not believed or re- 
garded, it is, generally speaking, because they are 
believed to be too good to be true. Do you 
think that Jesus and his influence are confined 
to the church? An immeasurable amount of 
good is being done in the church, by a few 
glorious souls whose lights are ever burning and 
whose devotion never fails. But the church as 
a whole is lacking in sincerity, in intensity, in 
humanity, in devotion. 

What is going on in a wild way outside? Dr. 
Munger, going home one evening late, passed a 
group of men, all wild socialists; he could not 
hear the debate, but he heard this phrase from 
one wild speaker, “‘I tell you fellows, Jesus 
Christ is my man.” Their philosophy of life is 
wildly un-Christian. They hold that man is a 
purely terrestrial being, an animal among the 
other animals; he was born here under animal 
conditions, he is reared here under animal con- 
ditions, he loves like an animal, he becomes a 
parent like an animal, he fights in the struggle 
for existence like an animal at the expense of the 
other orders of existence; he finishes his course 
here, he dies here; in beginning, in process, in 
essential interests, and in end, he is wholly con- 
fined to this world. So these wild men reason. 
Often they reason and repeat their sad litany in 
tears. Reality is against the good God, against 
the metaphysics and theology of the Prophet of 
Nazareth, against the transcendent and univer- 
sal meaning of love, against faith in the hereafter. 
Then these mad creatures will turn to Jesus 
for help in what they do believe; their cry for 
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help is like the prayer of a volcano in eruption 
for deliverance from woe, for peace, fruitfulness 
and joy. He is still the sanest, clearest, mighti- 
est Voice calling for social reform; he is still the 
greatest Judge of the economic and business 
process; he is still the Protector of the family 
and the Exalter of human love and hope. His 
voice is still the sublimest calling for the morali- 
zation of the nation. 

About this stage in my sermon you are begin- 
ning to think of optimist and pessimist. Who 
is the pessimist? He is, as some one has said, 
the man who sees only the hole in the doughnut. 
Who is the optimist? The man who sees the 
doughnut, who seizes it and eats it, regardless 
of the hole. Optimism is not a narcotic for the 
shirk; it is the tonic for the unconquerable will. 
In the darkest hour of the world war Foch’s 
great words rang out: “ They shall not pass.” 
Did that great command make shirks and cow- 
ards? Did it not complete the heroism of the 
brave? In the battle of the Baltic, with victory 
in sight, the British Admiral hoisted his flag for 
retreat. Nelson, a subordinate officer, put the 
glass to his blind eye, and said, “I see no signal 
to retreat. Nail the colors to the mast for 
closer battle.” That is optimism. 


Let me remind you, as I close, that there is a 
great difference between a battle and a cam- 
paign. The greatest general in history, Hanni- 
bal, never lost a battle till his last; he lived in 
Italy for fifteen years, in an enemy’s country, cut 
off from his native base of supplies, with some- 
times six Roman generals in the field against 
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him and as many armies, undefeated. But the 
civilization of Rome was too much for the mind 
of Carthage even with Hannibal at its head. 
In the Civil War the Federal troops lost many a 
battle, but the campaign was theirs; in the end 
they won. That is our faith on this Palm Sun- 
day morning. 


What is your interpretation of that sublime 
passage in Job, “ Canst thou bind the sweet 
influences of the Pleiades or loose the bands of 
Orion?” I do not exactly know, but I think it 
is something like this: that no man can stop the 
light, that those seven fiery Pleiads must shine, 
and their splendor must travel out through space 
forever. ‘“‘Canst thou loose the bands of 
Orion? ”’ There is the mightiest of all our con- 
stellations; so grand, so beautiful, a mystery of 
delight. Can you break it up? Can you tear 
to pieces its high and shining integrity? No, it 
is inviolable, incorruptible, beyond the reach of 
accident. And thus, as the gospel of moral 
order, our faith cannot be broken up or dis- 
solved; as the gospel of light it cannot be stayed. 
Repeat, I beseech you, to yourself in all times of 
tribulation and distress, in all days of darkness 
and gloom, in hours of heaviness and misfortune 
in the moral battle of your life and the world’s 
life, these mighty words: 


“Till he send forth judgment unto victory.” 
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* And Jesus said, Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” — LUKE 23 : 46. 


\ N YE Christians believe that Jesus survived 
death, that he showed himself alive to 
his apostles and to many disciples after 
his passion; we believe that historical Christian- 
ity issues from faith in the Risen Lord as clearly 
and as surely as the stream issues from its source 
and as morning breaks upon the world in the east. 
And we further believe that the question, grave 
beyond words, of the future life and the future 
world has been illuminated as nowhere else in all 
history by the triumph of our Master. All this 
we believe to be true, and yet we hold that it 
cannot be necessary to travel back two thousand 
years in order to find security for ourselves, for 
our little human worlds, and for the race of men 
in God. We believe that the greatest thing in 
Christianity, the greatest thing in the world, is 
Jesus’ conception of the Infinite Being as Father, 
as One whose blessedness can never be complete 
without the conservation and goodness of his 
children in time; and again, as One who is essen- 
tial to manas man. This was the faith in which 
Jesus lived, in which Jesus died; and I am to 
speak a few words to you this morning on The 
Faith in Which Jesus Died. 


1. Jesus joined his race at its best in his death. 
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His race at its best had said, “ Into thy hand I 
commend my spirit.” Jesus had heard those 
great words often in the little synagogue in 
Nazareth, he had heard them often in his own 
pious and wonderful home. He had pondered 
them in youth, and when he became the prophet 
of his people, he had seen thousands of his race 
die and pass on into the Unseen supported by 
those very words; in them they found strength 
to uphold them, consolation to calm them, and 
light for the dark way they weretreading. Jesus, 
therefore, in his death joined himself to his race 
at its best. 

Could there be a better beginning for any 
human being on any subject anywhere? The 
Declaration of Independence may not contain 
ideal political wisdom, or the Constitution of 
the United States, or the Farewell Address of 
Washington, or the Second Inaugural of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, but it is undeniable that these 
venerable compositions are the best point from 
which to begin, for every citizen and every pa- 
triot. 'The man who wants to write tragedy can- 
not afford to ignore Shakespeare; he who would 
be an epic poet must not turn his back upon 
Milton; he who aspires to be a lyric poet must 
at least begin with the songs of Shelley and 
Burns; the end may not be there, but the be- 
ginning is there. 

Here we are this morning with the meaning of 
life to be worked out by ourselves, every human 
being among us. Where shall we begin? There 
is the faith of your race at its best, the faith of 
your best friends at their best, the faith of your 
father and mother at their best; ponder it; be 
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honest in your study of it. Confess its limita- 
tions if you see that it has limitations, its crude- 
ness here and there if you see crudeness, but I 
affrm that here is the place for you to begin. 
Begin your everlasting march of intellect from 
the best faith of your kind, of your friends, of 
your parents. There are few things more 
beautiful, more moving than the correspondence 
of Carlyle and his wonderful mother over the 
matters of faith. Carlyle lived in a world larger, 
immeasurably, than that in which his mother 
lived, but her experience was profounder, more 
mature, at heart more significant, piercing and 
prevailing than his, and he was wise enough to 
take his faith from his great and beautiful 
mother’s heart. Jesus began his faith from his 
race at its best, at its highest. So every wise 
man has done, so will we. We may not end 
there, but there we will begin. 

The winnowed wisdom of the past is the seed 
for the harvest of the future. -Few are the 
things done by men today in which the past has 
no influence. In the sphere of the humanities 
this is true without exception, absolutely true. 
The great races have lived, and their men of 
genius have recorded the significance of that life; 
the greatest race in religion, Israel, has lived, 
and its highest prophet begins from that life and 
its ancient meanings recorded by those who went 
before him. 


2. In the second place, Jesus glorified the faith 
of his race at its best. His race at its best had 
said; “Into thy hand I commend my spirit; ” 
he said, “ Father, into thy hands I commend 
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my spirit.” Deal justly and wisely with the 
words of the greatest. You will find this word 
“* Father ” or its equivalent used in the Psalms, 
occasionally in the Prophets of Israel; you will 
find it widely used by the Greek poets and by the 
Greek philosophers. But because words are the 
same is no reason to assert that their content of 
meaning is the same. The clouds before sunrise 
and after sunrise are the same clouds; before 
sunrise they are cold and dark and they chill 
the blood; after sunrise they are filled with a 
million splendors and burdened with infinite 
beauty; they are the same clouds, but they are 
glorified. Jesus took this word “ Father” and 
applied it to the Infinite Spirit, the Soul of the 
Universe, and for him it meant that God was so 
perfect in love that for His own blessedness He 
must conserve all the souls of His children in 
time. Jesus glorified the word “‘ Father ” with 
a sunrise of meaning, with a world of beauty. 
Greatener, that is one of the highest names of 
our Lord, Greatener of the faith of the world 
at its best, and this is the service that is needed 
more perhaps than any other in the religious 
life of the world today. 

It is easy to find fault with the beliefs of 
Christian men and women even when they are 
most serious and most sincere, because they have 
not had time to think them out, to winnow the 
wheat from the chaff; it is easy to find fault with 
them all; it does not require any great ability 
to ridicule the religious beliefs of mankind. But 
to take the best possessions of the race and in- 
terpret them, purify and exalt them, bring out 
their essential meaning and make it accordant 
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with the ascertained truth of the world, is a 
task that calls for the great mind, the great 
heart, and the great character; and never within 
my recollection has there been such a call as 
there is today to interpret, to exalt, to bring out 
the essential in the Christian faith of the world 
and set it in glorious accord with the whole 
ascertained truth of the world. The individual, 
even if he is a man of genius, is a poor affair and 
is apt to become a mountebank if he separates 
himself from the experience, the greatest experi- 
ence of his kind. When he takes a racial pos- 
session, a precious racial possession, and puts his 
genius to finding the value of that, and expound- 
ing it and vindicating it, then the individual 
may become the mightiest of the mighty; that 
is what Jesus became; he took the faith of his 
race at its best and glorified it, and he became 
the mightiest of the mighty. 

You are familiar with this on other levels. 
Homer found floating about him the stories of 
his race, and Kipling is historically accurate 
when he says: 

“When ’Omer smote ’is bloomin’ lyre, 
He’d ’eard men sing by land an’ sea; 
An’ what ’e thought ’e might require, 
"E went and took — the same as me!” 
Homer took these current stories and wrought 
them into two monumental poems, the Iliad and 
the Odyssey; Pindar followed, took the faith of 
Homer, purified and exalted it; Aschylus came 
and took the faith of Pindar and gave it yet 
grander expression; and Plato came last and gave 
final form to the faith of the Greek race. Jesus 
took the highest faith of the world, the Hebrew 
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faith in the righteous God, in the righteous order 
of human society, and glorified that. The Su- 
preme Being, Righteous Ruler of the world, 
Creator and Upholder of the Universe, stood in 
the vision and experience of Jesus as the In- 
finite Father, whose life is consubstantial with 
the human race that He has made. 


3. Finally, we must not forget that faith com- 
pletes itself in acts, that the sincere thought and 
the pure emotion in themselves are always in- 
complete and in a sense unreal; they must come 
to expression in a corresponding deed. The 
swimmer completes his discipline by the plunge 
into the deep and by the struggle there. All 
our best thoughts and feelings come at length 
to the test of action and are turned into reality 
and power by the will. Two scenes there are of 
indescribable grandeur in human history that 
serve as illustrations of what Iam saying. Four 
hundred years before Christ, in the Athenian 
prison a great man was about to die. The de- 
bate over the immortality of the soul has ended, 
the great reasoner has vindicated his faith and 
now is silent. The cup of hemlock is brought 
in and handed to him. He offers his prayer to 
God for safe guidance into that mysterious 
world, drains the cup with the utmost cheerful- 
ness, walks about in great composure, lies down 
to die with his face covered, and just before the 
final movement of his body which meant the 
liberation of his spirit, from the darkness there 
comes the quiet and cheerful word to his friend, 
“‘ We owe a cock to Asklepios; be sure and pay 
it, and do not forget.’ Life is here triumphant 
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over death in the experiment, in the actual 
process and trial. 

The other scene is the most sacred and the 
most tremendous in all human history. Again 
the prophet speaks; the Highest speaks to his 
mother, to his beloved disciple, to the penitent 
thief by his side, and to his Father. All his 
teaching, all his vision, his whole passion of love, 
and his whole ministry have come to this last 
test, this last experiment; and the word that 
comes from him is this, “ Father, into thy hands 
I commend my spirit.” 

If I understand anything about Christian life, 
after many years of study, it is that this is the 
faith in which all good Christians try to live, 
that this is the faith in which all good Christians 
hope to die. They know that the greatest thing 
in Christianity, the greatest thing in the world 
is the character of the Infinite Being as revealed 
by the Lord. If it is true that He is so perfect 
that He cannot be Himself without the conserva- 
tion of all the souls that He has made in his 
image, then we do not ask for proof of life be- 
yond the grave, we do not debate the question 
at all, we simply come in the last hour with our 
great prayer, “ Father,’’ — infinite Lover of all 
human beings, in their sin and in their aspira- 
tion, — “ into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 
Could there be anything deeper, could there be 
any ground surer or more peaceful, could there 
be anything greater than a finite spirit. saying 
from the depths of its being, in all solemn sin- 
cerity, ‘I trust my Maker to’ the last” ? I 
believe that I am speaking your faith as well as 
my own when I say that this is the faith in which 
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we strive to live, and that when our hour comes 
this is the faith in which we hope to die. “ Thy 
will be done.” The Universe rests there; all 
that you hold dear rests there, the race of man 
and our human world, its destiny, its happiness, 
and its hope rest there; and you and I rest our 
own souls and the souls of those who are in- 
finitely dearer to us than our own souls, we rest 
them on the character of God. 

That was a wonderful word which Marcus 
Aurelius wrote, “ It is good to die if there be a 
God, and sad to live if there be none.” That is 
the negative form of the Christian faith. It is 
good to live, good to die, because the Infinite is 
our Father; and when we come to die we simply, 
quietly, without argument, without discussion, 
without philosophy, rest our case in the hands 
of our Heavenly Father. 


Tur Easter Mornina PRAYER 


Infinite Father, we thank Thee for this Lord’s 
Day and for the glorious memory still prevailing 
in His church, of the Lord’s triumph over death. 
We bring to Thee this morning, Our Father, the 
faith and the meaning of our human world. We 
cannot believe that lovely children plucked by death 
from their mother’s arms, those who seemed so 
infinitely dear and beautiful, have utterly perished; 
we cannot believe that those who sheltered us in 
childhood and formed our mind in Christian fatth, 
who brought to bear upon our lives the holiest in- 
fluences and who taught us to climb into fellowship 
with Thee, have utterly ceased to exist. We can- 
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not believe, Our Father, that all the great souls who 
worshiped Thee and who assured mankind of Thy 
interest in the sufferings and the hopes of human 
beings, that these and all whom they led have passed 
into nothingness. All that is highest, Our Father, 
in our thought of ourselves, all that 1s highest in 
our experiences as parents and children and friends 
and fellow-worshipers and fellow-servants of man- 
kind protest, and we come back to Thee with our 
protest, and also with our great affirmative Christian 
faith that in the light of Thy deliverance of the Lord 
Jesus from death we are able to belveve in the tri- 
umph of all souls in the darkness and mystery of 
death. O Father, help us to make this faith a part 
of our existence and to live by the power of an end- 
less life, to beat down under our feet all injustice 
and selfishness and wrong, to make love sovereign 
over our thoughts and over our deeds, to live the 
Infe Eternal now. 

Bring consolation to the bereaved, bring hope to 
those who sit in darkness and in the shadow of 
death, bring new life to those whose hearts are sink- 
ing because flesh is failing; and everywhere breathe 
into our souls the vision of Thy Almighty kindness, 
and grant the assurance that our whole human 
world has infinite meaning, and that through tears 
and tragedy and all discipline, and death rtself, it 
as on its way back to God, there to come into a new 
Spring-time, a new Summer-land, a life of bloom 
and beauty and fruitage without end. 

Hear our prayer for the homes represented here; 
turn the hearts of parents unto their children and 
the hearts of children unto their parents in an 
affection of unutterable depth. Hallow all our 
friendships as they deepen and grow more signifi- 
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cant with the passing of the years. Help us all 
in our worship, and in our service, and in the con- 
duct of life, to endure as seeing Him who is in- 
visible. Take our poor, tiny, insignificant human 
world today and place it in the eternal fellowship 
of our God and the fellowship of all reasonable 
spirits in all worlds everywhere. 

Hear our prayer for our city and all its homes, 
and all its hearts of sorrow and joy. Hear our 
prayer for the Commonwealth in all its hopes and 
fears, tts sense of high meaning and its sense of sin; 
and the same prayer we offer for our country and 
for mankind. And bring this day to all the world 
light out of darkness, joy out of sorrow, faith out 
of despair, and a new resolve to live and to walk in 
the footsteps of Our Lord Jesus Christ, in whose 
sacred name we now offer our prayer. Amen. 
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“Tt is appointed unto men once to die, and after this 
judgment.” — HEBREWS 9° 27. 


HESE two great experiences of our life, 
death and judgment, concern man as man; 
by their universality they bind the individ- 

ual to his race and the race to the individual. 
All men in all places and in all ages are alike here, 
they all must die and they all are the subjects of 
moral judgment. All the drops of water in the 
Niagara River above the cataract are alike in 
that they must all take that mighty plunge, and 
all the waters below the cataract are alike in that 
before they may obtain peace they must pass 
through the test of the whirlpool. These two 
great human experiences, death and judgment, 
proclaim with majestic impressiveness the unity 
and the kinship of all mankind. I am to say a 
few words to you this morning, a very few,— 
and they must be strictly limited in scope and 
altogether inadequate for a full discussion,— 
upon the idea of judgment. 

Judgment seems to me to be a revelation of the 
relation of an individual to a reasonable ideal, a 
disclosure of that individual’s relation to the 
truth, with the hope that the revelation, the 
disclosure, will enable him to begin a new and a 
better life. Judgment is part of the Divine 
education of the world, precisely as our examina- 
tions in college and elsewhere are a part of every 
true human education. There is among men 
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no education without examination, and there 
can be no Divine education of the world without 
judgment. Judgment, therefore, is an essential 
and indispensable friend of every human being; 
it is indeed one of our greatest and best friends, 
a friend that will not lie, one that knows that 
where there is no truth there can be no love. 


1. First of all, it is easy to see the class of 
human beings to whom judgment is unwelcome, 
and the class to whom it is a delight. Let me 
here take an ancient illustration. ‘The Oracle at 
Delphi pronounced Socrates the wisest of men, 
to that great but modest man a judgment wholly 
- incredible. He at once formed the purpose to 
discover and declare the mistake of the Oracle; 
he went to three classes of his fellow-citizens 
reputed to be wise, the politicians, who thought 
they knew everything, the poets who were of 
the same mind as to themselves, and the artisans. 
This was his experience, that they thought they 
knew, and when he proved to them that they did 
not know,— which he proved most convincingly, 
—they met him with rage and scorn. His 
conclusion was, therefore, that while they knew 
nothing they thought they knew something, 
whereas he himself knew nothing and was aware 
of the fact; to that extent he was wiser than they. 
You hear the name of this great man mentioned 
quite frequently from this pulpit and other 
places; do you know precisely why he is so great? 
He was the greatest examiner in the ancient 
world; not a teacher primarily, but an examiner 
of men’s thoughts, of men’s knowledge, or what 
they called knowledge. By the severity of his 
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examinations he began a new epoch in the in- 
tellectual history of the world; and the world, 
if it has today exact knowledge, if it knows what 
it is thinking about, if it knows the limitations 
of its knowledge, if it knows the difference be- 
tween fact and fancy, between the true idea and 
the false, is under the greatest obligation to the 
man whose life was that of a great examiner, 
and whose maxim was one that every Christian 
should adopt and make his own, one of the 
noblest maxims of the world,— “The unex- 
amined life is not worth living.” For us that 
means the unjudged life is not worth living. 

Here are two boys in a business concern; they 
both are bright boys; one is afraid of examination 
because the discovery of his mistakes is to him 
a painful humiliation and because he wants 
simple comfort and has no ambition to excel 
in the business; the other boy welcomes examina- 
tions, wants to know his mistakes, because his 
object is not to be puffed up with an undue 
opinion of his abilities, but to acquire new skill 
and new power and to advance, to get on in 
the world. 

It is true that the judgment of time sometimes 
seems harsh. A rough rhyme was told me the 
other day, and I picked it up by once hearing 
it and therefore may not have got it in all its 
excellence exactly right. Two seminary class- 
mates of mine, both retired from the ministry, 
one living in California, one in Boston, one 
seventy-five years of age, the other seventy- 
three, have done remarkable work in the world 
and have had very little account taken of it. 
How do they bear the judgment? The Cali- 
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fornia friend wrote to the Boston friend, calling 
each by his first name: 


** John and George went down to Maine 
To learn to preach and pray. 
Five and forty years they preached, 
And quit the selfsame day. 
George now lives on Boston beans, 
And John — California hay.” 


There is the sweet humor, the Divine humor 
with which to meet the disappointment which 
the judgment of the world often brings, with 
which to meet the humiliation that the judgment 
of God is sure to bring. 

You recall our Lord’s parable of the two 
builders. We see at once why the man who 
built on the rock should welcome an examina- 
tion. ‘The rain descended, the floods came, the 
winds blew and beat upon that house and it 
fell not, for it was founded upon a rock; the 
elemental examination, the hurricane of an ex- 
amination, simply revealed the magnificence of 
the man’s work, and of course his heart was 
lifted up with joy. How about the other man, 
who built on sand, and the rain descended, the 
floods came, and the winds blew and beat upon 
that house and it fell and great was the fall of 
it? What is to prevent ultimate despair there? 
A Voice of infinite kindness comes through the 
wreck: “ Build again; this is a revelation of 
wrong building; build again, build not on sand 
but on rock this time, build better, and by and 
by the joy will be yours of an examination that 
shall prove not your folly but your wisdom.” 
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2. In the second place, whether we like it or 
not, we are under perpetual moral examination. 
When our children are pained at their misbe- 
havior,— they often are,— when our youth are 
held up by the light within, when men and 
women are dissatisfied and distressed in the 
presence of what they are and what they have 
done, they all simply proclaim the reality, the 
majesty and the inevitableness of God’s con- 
tinuous judgment of the world. The artist 
paints, and paints it all over again; the sculptor 
models and re-models again and again; the poet, 
like Virgil or Tennyson, is tormented with the 
ideal of perfection, and these proclaim the moral 
ideal under which all true workmen toil, the ideal 
that searches our hearts and that will accept 
from us nothing, as a finality, nothing but our 
best. You cannot bribe God to let you off; 
nothing but your best will He accept. 

Think of Sophocles at work on (dipus, 
Antigone, Ajax, Philoctetes, shaping and _ re- 
shaping his material that he may make it worthy 
to represent life’s grand, tragic reality; think 
of Shakespeare at work upon Hamlet, Macbeth, 
Othello, Lear, casting the drama this way and 
again that way, that he may fashion something 
like an adequate mirror of man’s troubled and 
tremendous existence, and find there the image 
of the moral artist, the serious artist who en- 
deavors day by day, often with prayers, strong 
cryings and tears to lift his thoughts, his pur- 
poses, and his whole conduct into accord with the 
heavenly vision that hangs in his imagination, 
a star of the first magnitude, untroubled and 
terrible in its mystery, the fiery shadow of the 
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Most Worthy Judge Eternal. There is no es- 
cape, whether we like it or not, from that con- 
stant, high, inevitable judgment of the best 
ideals of the world that are the images of the 
Conscience of our Maker. 


3. Finally, I must add that to me the most 
consoling and the most invigorating of all human 
thoughts is this idea of judgment. It is the 
most consoling because it gives immeasurable 
dignity to our otherwise poor, brief, frail, and 
mean life; it gives to it universal meaning. Those 
who are not subject to judgment are children, 
insane people and idiots. Children are very 
- sweet in their unaccountableness, but as Aris- 
totle says, no one would wish to be a child 
forever, because that would exclude him from 
the highest and best experiences of mankind. 
Insane people we imprison that they may not 
commit harm, but we admit that they are en- 
tirely unaccountable. Idiots, when they are 
harmless, may go where they like and do what 
they like, even in political or church meetings, 
anywhere so long as they are harmless. But 
these have no part in the world. To be the 
subject of judgment is to be a reality in the 
home, a reality in society, a reality in the nation, 
a reality in the morally organized race of men. 
To be subject to the judgment of God is to be 
part of the intelligible Universe, a child of its 
discipline, a prophet of its character, purpose 
and joy. It is therefore to me the most consol- 
ing of all our human thoughts, it is also the most 
invigorating. To be the subject of the judg- 
ment of God takes a man out of the category of 
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things incidental and perishable. To be judged 
here we must exist, we must be realities; and if 
we are to be judged hereafter, we must hereafter 
exist for God. Nothing so lifts a man in the 
order of being, nothing so takes him out of the 
whole region of things and of mere perishable 
existence as the idea that assures him that the 
character of his thinking and feeling and conduct 
are of concern to the Infinite here, that he is the 
subject of the moral judgment of God now and 
forever. 

Many of you have been through the Franconia 
Notch in the White Mountains; you have seen 
the place there called Echo Lake. Go there, if 
you are a superb singer, about sunset and sing 
clearly and slowly: 


** Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee! 
E’en tho’ it be a cross 
That raiseth me; 
Still all my song shall be, 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee! ” 


and listen as the great mountains return your 
own voice magnified and the song glorified, with 
this silent and implicit word of encouragement: 
*“ You are in the right path, that is the song to 
sing, that is the way to sing it, go on and do 
better.” Then let another sing a ribald song, 
with a voice harsh and torn with discord, sing 
it into the great receptive heart of the moun- 
tains, and note that the ribald song comes back 
and all the discordant tones with it, and with an 
implicit judgment: “You are on the wrong 
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path, this is not the song to sing, and this voice 
is not a singing voice. Go and learn a better 
song, go and gain a melodious voice, and begin 
a new career in lyric substance, in lyric manner 
and lyric soul. 

That Echo Lake is a symbol of God’s Universe. 
We are singing the one song or the other every 
day into the Infinite Deep of space and time 
and the moral Universe, singing the song of 
faith or the song of filth, singing with a voice 
that is melodious and grand, or singing with a 
voice all harsh with cruelty and wrong, and 
back come to us every day that we live, re- 
peated in our own consciences, from the great 
order in which we are, our own song and our 
own voice, and with them the judgment of ap- 
proval or the judgment of condemnation,— not 
as a finality, but as part of the Divine education 
of humanity: ‘ Go on with your lyric life, you 
are singing the right song, sing it better, lift 
yourself to higher power.” And on the other 
side: “ You are all wrong in your lyric substance, 
all wrong in your lyric instrument, hideously 
wrong in your soul. Pause and learn to sing the 
song of faith, the song of humanity, the song of 
beauty and of joy.” 

Judgment is the hope of the world; the judg- 
ment of God is the benignity of God; it is part 
of the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. There 
is one text in this great writer from whose word 
I am preaching that is absolutely wrong. He 
says, “ It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands 
of the living God.” Thomas Prince said that 
one hundred and seventy-five years ago, and a 
professor at Harvard College answered him and 
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said, “‘ Where else should one wish to fall?” 
Into what better hands could one fall than into 
the hands of the Infinite Father of men, who 
loves us so that if we are right He will tell us 
and cheer us onward, and give us power to do 
better, and if we are wrong He will so inform > 
us and grant us grace to change and begin anew. 

All true judgment is an examination, a dis- 
closure of our standing and character in the 
presence of a reasonable moral ideal, a word 
of approval, it may be, a word of correction and 
austere warning, it may be, but whichever it is, 
always a word of hope, of endless hope. So are 
all the good and worthy judgments of men; they 
are never messages of doom, but of hope; or if 
they are messages of doom, beyond the doom is 
the sunrise of Eternal hope. The Judgment 
Seat of Christ has been in the world for nearly 
two thousand years. It is the one sovereign 
moral tribunal in the world, the most austere, 
the kindest, the friendliest of all conceivable 
forms of judgment. Nowhere are the falsehood 
and the wickedness of the world, and the im- 
perfection of its best, so clearly exposed; and 
nowhere is the goal of the exposure so revealed, — 
the never wholly lost, the ever possible attain- 
ment of the transcendent goodness that answers 
to Christ’s, and all this in the sunshine of 
Eternal love. The Judgment Seat of Christ 
should not be the terror of the world, but the 
sovereign centre of its desire. 

“** Here eyes do regard you, 
In Eternity’s stillness; 
Here is all fullness, 


Ye brave, to reward you: 
Work, and despair not.’ ”’ 
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Think of Echo Lake as a symbol of the Uni- 
verse in which we live. You cannot but sing. 
Listen for the return. If it is a really great 
song, make it greater; if it is a poor and mean 
song, pause and learn another song, the song of 
Moses and the Lamb. Ask for the grace of God 
to help you to sing that song, and remember, 
whether it be a judgment for or a judgment 
against you, it is the judgment of your Father 
in heaven, a judgment of infinite kindness, 
whose purpose is to lead you into light, triumph, 
joy, and peace. 


THE COMMUNION SERVICE 


This simple and most moving memorial 
of Our Lord transports us in a moment 
across nineteen centuries and places us in 
the Upper Room where the Master with 
his disciples observed the Passover Feast 
of his nation and transformed it into the 
everlasting memorial of His love for Hrs 
people and for mankind. This is what rt 
signifies; and this bread and this wine 
are symbols to us of the presence with us 
now, in the world’s soul, of the glorious 
Soul of Our Lord, revealer of Our God, 
judge of the world, both as educator and 
Divine friend; and we are holding this 
Feast today at the Judgment Seat of 
Christ. Will you think of it as_ the 
happiest place in the world? Our Lord 
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took the bread, set it apart and blessed ut. 
Let us ask for His blessing wpon this 
bread. 


Infinite Father, the blessing we ask, one brief 
prayer, is that Thou wilt make us aware, through 
sense and circumstance and history, that our souls 
are in communion with Thy Soul, and that Our 
Lord 1s still the prophet, the judge and friend of 
the world, and that we are sitting at that calm, 
benign and Divinely beautiful Tribunal. And we 
offer our prayer in His Name. Amen. 


Our Lord took the cup and blessed it. 
Let us ask for His blessing while we give 
our thanks now. 


Infinite Father, accept our thanksgiving and our 
praise, that we may know Thee and love Thee and 
so liwe wm Thy love and compassion as to have 
perfect peace as to the meaning of our life and the 
destiny of our world. Let nothing come between 
us and Thee, O thou Perfect Father and Lover of 
men, let nothing come between us and Thee. May 
these and all other symbols bring to us, when we 
deserve ut, Thy approval, that we may go on and do 
better; and when they bring Thy rebuke, help us to 
remember that wt is that we may cease to do wrong, 
cease to blunder, cease to injure our life, that we 
may build again and build better and enter into 
Thy joy. And may Thy loving approval and Thy 
loving rebuke be the wings that shall carry us all 
the way to the end of our flight through time and 
shall bring us home at last to the Courts of Our 
God. And we offer our prayer in Our Lord’s 
Name. Amen. 
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Iho 





“But still doth he surbibe, 4 
Still speeds he on with lite-diffusing beam— 
@b ! that no wing uplifts me from the ground- 
Nearer and nearer after him to strive! 
Then should J the reposing world behold— 
Still in this everlasting evening glow. 
In vain the rugged mountain rears His breast | 
With darkening cliff and cabe to bar mp wap, — 


Onward in heaven, still onward is mp flight, 
Before me day — behind me is the night.” 


a 


Goethe. 
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